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Then Came Molly 



"Mom Cuo! Put that potato back I Pot it back 
this instant 1 " 

Old Mr. Joseph Oliphant, sittii^ perdied on the 
hone-Uock outside the kitchen door, raised his head 
from his sketch and looked over with an amused smile 
at Molly Alloway who was standing in the doorway of 
the storehouse doling out su[q^es into the upturned 
apron of an old black woman. 

" Put it back in the bin I " 

The old wnnan had an air of offended innocence. 
" Now yo'. Miss Molly ! yo' ain't a-goin' ta gnu^e dis 
pore ole black woman jes' one 'taty t Wha, ole Missy 
Jane she " 

" Do as I say." 

Mom Clio drew it reluctantly from onder her apron 
and drDiq>ed it into the bin. 

** You can have all you want if you ask for them. 
Ifow maxsy do you need? " 

" Don't reckon Ah need none." 

" Go get wood for the 6re then. Well do the ham 
out here." 

7 



8 THE^ CAME MOLLY 

Molly locked the door of the storehouse and joined 
her guest, perching beside him on the horse-block and 
looking over his shoulder at his picture. 

" I like that," she said. " Only you've idealized us 
considerably. We're not half as interesting as that 
really. We're quite commonplace." 

" It's a matter of habit, Molly; I don't see anything 
commonplace about you at all." 

From where they sat they could see the whole of 
the yard around which the life of Alloway Place cen- 
tered. It was a large irregular space roughly enclosed 
by open-sided shed^ linked together by a log fence. 
In the cwitre stood a big open-sided bam where Robert 
Alloway was sorting his bellowing cattle; these to go 
through the " dipping pen " to free them from ticks ; 
these for to-morrow's market To the right was the 
grain bam from which came the rhythmic thud of 
hand pestles beating com to meal, and William Ana- 
way's voice shouting orders in an unintelUf^ble mix- 
ture of Gullah and English. Backed up against each 
sheltering wall a score of piccaninnies, black as ink 
spots, dozed and blinked in the dusty sunli^t, and half 
a dozen setter dogs, each chained to a block of wood, 
slept and woke to snap at the flies. A flock of red- 
billed geese marched and countermarched, hissing, 
among a crowd of unimpressed chickens, and over in 
a muddy corner a pair of prize razorbacks grunted and 
rooted in semi-captivity. Beyond the enclosing fence 
a row of negro cabins backbd into the skirts of the pine 
woods, soft gray against their ilarkness. 

" You're not commonplace at all. You're " 
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"Primitive?" st^gested Molly. 

" Well, picturesque, anyway," the old gentleman 
blinked at her throng his glasses, "and interesting, 
dcddedly interesting." 

The old negress came out with a tripod and an iron 
ketde which she hung over a fire of chips. 

" Did Hannah get the milk I told Ben to take to 
yoMT cabin ? " asked Molly. 

" Yas'm." 

" Keep her home a day or two loiter, Mom Qio." 

" Yas'm." 

*• No milk, no pudding," Molly said. " I hope you 
don't mind ? " 

** Not a bit." Mr. Oliphant turned over his page 
and began a new sketch. 

Molly came up closer to him. " May I watch how 
jfou do it ? " she asked. " I suppose we're a good deal 
more incturesque than when you were here before, 
before the war?" 

"She is anyway," he answered, pointing to Mom 
CUo. "I remember she was a little bit of a thing 
your Aunt Jane was trainmg to be her body servant, 
and look at her now I She looks as though that smoke 
was her natural element, doesn't she? AH shrivelled 
up — nothing left of her eyes but a drop of liquid at 
the bottom of a slit — and no teeth left at all — and no 
wool to speak of. Did you ever imagine anything so 
old looking could be alive ? Just exactly like a mummy 
—exactly." 

" She's fun to sketch, isn't she ? " 

"Do you sketch?" 
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" Sometimes." 

" You must let me see some of your thit^, if you 
will You have wonderful opportunities here." He 
sounded not at all enthusiastic 

" Yes, I will, I'd like to," said Molly. She called to 
Mom Qio, "Are you going to 'Boam's burying to- 
day?" 

" No'm. Ah ain't goin'. Ah got ma wuck ta do t 
Done seen de percession goin' by jes' de same. Sper- 
ret settin' on de box." 

" What's that ? " exclaimed Mr. Oliphant 

" Ya'sir. Sperret settin' on de box. Wished him 
luck, Ah did." 

Molly looked at him, laug^ng so low the old woman 
could not hear her. 

" Mom Qio was bom with a caul, and that, of 
course, gives her the power to ' see diings ' 1 " 

The artist blinked vety fast behind hts glasses, so 
thty fell off his nose and jingled at the end of tb«r 
black ribbon ag^st the buttons of his coat. 

" Naturally," he said, readjusting them, " quite natu- 
rally, I suppose. So it was ' settin' on de box,' was 
it?" 

" Ya'ar, — cross-lej^ed." 

"Really, how interesting! What do siurits look 
like?" 

" Dey gray, jes' sort o' gray," she answered, gazing 
thougjitfully into her boiling pot. "Kind o' floats 
'boat a foot offen de groun' — dey goin' backwards — 
got eyes in de back ob dere heads for ta see." 

" Gracious goodness t Do you often see them ? " • 
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Mom Qio lapsed into GuUah and Molly had to act 
as interpreter. 

" Some monungs the yard is full of them." 

" Ya'Mr. Brush 'em side comin' over sometimes." 

" I don't remember that you used to see them when 
you were a child. Mom Die." 

" Ya'sir, Ah seen 'em, but Ah £dn't say nothin'. 
Me ma she gimme sumfin ta blind me, but it didn't do 
no good, jes' ipmme headache." 

Wmiam AUoway came up snapping the lash of his 
Itmg whip. " Ho there 1 Something gave you head- 
ache. Mom Qio? Wonder what it was." He looked 
over Mr. Oliphanf s shoulder at his sketch. " That 
beats you all hollow, Moll; I'm afraid you're not a 
genius." 

Mr. Oliphant wrig:^ed his nose at him. " I've an 
idea you may not be much of a judge," he said. 

W^liam laughed and went on his way into the house. 
Mr. Oliphant locdced at Molly with a tmnkle behind 
bis passes. "He deserved that, didn't he? Driving 
away our ' sperrits.' I believe 111 draw you now. 
You've become quite a beauty, Molly Alloway." 

Molly tipped her head on one side. "Have I 
now?" 

" I suppose you didn't know it," he laughed at her. 

"Who'd tell me out here? Unless it was my mir- 
ror. And if you must know, it doesn't," she added 
hurriedly. 

** Then it tells fibs." 

" Somebody must." She slipped off the horse-block 
tti take refuge in the smoke with Mom Qio. 
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Mr. Olipbant went on drawing, as uncoacemed at 
tbou^ she were sitting still, 

" Molly, I'm afraid you're a flirt," tie said when she 
came back. 

" The mirror couldn't teach me that." 

He smiled at her over the top of his glasses. " I 
doubt if you needed teaching. Sit still now, if you 
can, while I do your eyes. Look up at me. They're 
very like your mother's — ^your grandmother's, I mean, 
my child. Very like." He shut up his book with a 
snap. " Too much like ! Is there anything left of 
Myrtle House ? " 

" Not much. Sherman's men burned it" 

"Has it all gone?" 

" Pretty nearly." 

"And the gardens?" 

" Vanished. The lower end of the avenue of oaks 
still looked fine when I went by a couple of years ago. 
But all around the house they had fallen." 

Mr. Oliphant was silent, rubbing the tips of his fin- 
gers t(^ther and wri^ling his nose. 

" You must take me there, Molly, Mom Clio's ri^t 
This place is full of spirits." 



UOLLY PRIOLEAU 

The Alloway family, besides the heavenly creed be- 
queathed to them by their ancestors and comfortably 
accepted and carefully lived up to, held an earthly 
creed consisting of three parts; the United States is 
the finest countty in the world. South Carolina is the 
finest State in the Union, and the Alloways are the 
finest family in the State. But deep down in their 
hearts they qualified this creed a little. Fine as they 
were, family. State, and Country would have been finer 
still had the Confederacy triumphed over the Union. 
And as far as the family was concerned, there can be 
no doubt they were ri^t. 

Over tije mantelpiece in the dining-room at Alloway 
House, framed under a Confederate flag, hung a col- 
lection of Confederate bills of every denomination, 
amounting in all to thousands of dollars. But United 
States bills of the smallest denominations were seldom 
seen there. Year fay year since the war, the tide of 
decay had been rising and rising, engulfing the place 
foot by foot. Slowly the house was being dismantled. 
In the drawing-room two bright spots on the faded 
yellow paper marked the places where " Governor 
Robert Alloway and Jane, his wife," by Sir Peter Lely, 
had hung before they went North to a museum; in 
13 
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the dining-room a deal table had taken the place of the 
mahogany one, and round-backed kitchen chairs bad 
replaced the daintily carved ones. The roof leaked 
and the square columns of the portico were rotting at 
the bottom. 

Yet decaying as it was, AUoway was in better con- 
dition than any other of the old plantation houses in 
the neighborhood. It was the only one habitable. 
Howis House had fallen in on itself ; nothing was left 
of it but the cellar. Pimlico still stood, and from a 
distance looked intact, but it was rent from roof to 
foundation by a wide fissure. Broad stone steps and 
a stately terrace marked fhe site of Ranleigh. By 
MyrUe House no one so much as passed any more, 
except now and then hunters. Not even a trail led up 
to it Only two straight lines of live oaks, the long 
gray moss hanging down from their overarching 
branches like stalactites in a cave, showed where the 
avenue had run. 

Mr. Oliphant sighed as he and Molly stopped by the 
dd gate-posts. 

" We'll have to tie the horses here and walk, I 
think," said Molly, " I'm afraid they wouldn't be able 
to push through the underbrush." 

The air was soft as summer and sweet with tiie 
pungent odor of the swamps. The flat fields, yellow 
with dry broom-grass, stretched hot and glowing in the 
sunlight. The dividing banks between them were a 
mass of tangled jasmine and roses, and the scarlet ber- 
ried Christmas-vine climbed everywhere, mantling big 
trees and half choking young saplings. Cardinal birds 
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flashed here and there like sparks of fire. All the fore- 
ground was brilliant with color, but a soft gray haze 
vdled the horizon. Loneliness and silence brooded 
over the landscape, only enhanced by the two-wheeled 
negro mule carts which creaked slowly out of the dis- 
tance now and then, and slowly away again. 

Mr. Oliphant felt the melancholy like an oppression 
in the air. He had known it when it was so different t 
As he and Molly, breaking their way throt^h an al- 
most impenetrable tangle, came in sight of ruined 
Myrtle House, he stopped with an exclamation. 

" Molly, Molly, the spirits are thicker here ! " 

There was nothing left of it but three white columns 
standing tall and straight among the trees, a fourth 
prone behind them, propped on a flight of marble steps, 
and a short strip of brick wall, still framing a tiny win- 
dow, grated with iron bars. 

" I seem to see her still," he murmured, " as I did 
then — vaguely like a shadow looking out, the light be- 
hind her making a halo of her hair. Good Lord I 
Good Lord ! It was another world I I don't suppose 
you know what I'm talking about, do you, Molly? " 

" I'm afraid I don't" 

He sat down on the steps and leaning back against 
the broken column looked out thoughtfully throi^h the 
trees. 

" What a place this was ! " he said after a few min- 
utes. " Sit down, MoUy. The drive swept round 
fnxn the end of the oaks there, almost to the bank of 
the river, and back agiun in a great curve. All this in 
front of ns was lawn, as smooth and green as satin. 
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The darkies used to go out twice a day, whole armies 
of them, and water it and sweep it with brooms. The 
gardens were over there to the right, where the mag- 
nolia tree is, and the race-course and your grandfa- 
ther's — your great-grandfather's stables were beyond 
them. What fim it was when he tried out the colts. 
1 remember the day I'Alouette was brought out the 
first time. She was the prettiest little beast I ever saw 
and the qwckest I don't believe she was ever beaten 
till the day she was killed in the Wilderness. You 
must have heard of I'Alouette, Molly?" 

" Oh yes, lots of times." 

"You've probably heard about it all a hundred 
times." 

" Grandfather and Aunt Jane and all of them love 
to talk about it. It's very interesting. I like to hear 
it. Jane calls it ' The Acts of the Ancestors.' " 

"The impertinence of her I They were fine times, 
Molly. Nothing to compare with them now, nothit^, 
if I am a Northerner who say it. I used to be down 
here for months at a time in the winter and they used 
to come North in the summer, the Alloways, and the 
Prioleaus from M3ntle here, and the Leas from Pim- 
lico, and all the rest of them. I felt as much at home 
here as they did, I guess. First I used to be mostly at 
Alloway with Robert until he went abroad to Oxford. 
Then I came over here and stayed at Myrtle. There 
was your Uncle William, and Molly, your grandmother 
— Molly Prioleau." He repeated the name almost in a 
vhisper. " She was beautiful, Molly. You can't hold 
a candle to her. Keep still, I'm sketching you. You're 
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not in the least like her, except, perhaps, your forehead. 
Her eyes were as blue as dancing water, and yours are 
still and brown — very lovely too, very lovely indeed." 

He wrinkled his nose and looked at her critically. 
" You were an ugly little picked chicken last time I saw 
jfou; exaggerated Alloway, nothing of the Prioleau 
about you, mostly nose and forehead, and quite dis- 
tressingly like a tadpole. I've always wondered what 
you would succeed in doing with yourself. I couldn't 
believe you could go on like that, with her blood in your 
veins. I wish you could have seen her, Molly. You 
have no idea how beautiful she could be." 

" I wish I had. Won't you give me a piece of paper 
and let tne sketch, too ? " 

" Yes, if you'll keep still If s queer you're not 
more like her. She had wonderful hair, like spun 
li^t, waiong about her forehead. Yours reminds me 
of the back of a bird, the way it lies smooth and flat 
against your head. It's quite striking against the 
creamy white of that column. I remember she used 
to sit there and the little shadows on the column got 
all mixed up with the shadow in her hair. It was so 
wild and curly you couldn't tell the outline at all. Very 
diificult to paint, very difficult I remember I used to 
find it. I must have tried it a hundred times over. I 
wish I'd known as much then as I do now. I'd give 
anything to have a picture of her. 

" The last time was the morning I went away. The 
morning Simiter was fired on. I ought to have gone 
sooner, but I couldn't make up my mind, and I didn't 
really believe they'd ever do it We were out here 
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talking about it Tfa^ were all rather angry with me 
already because I said they had no right to do it. We 
were expecting Robert Alloway, your grandfather, any 
minute. He'd returned from Europe two days before. 

" He came up the avenue, I can see him now, the 
way his horse was trembling as he came round the 
comer by the magnolia tree on a dead run. He called 
out, ' Beauregard has opened fire,' before he stopped 
even. I caught my breath. I think we all did! Even 
the darkies on the lawn stood with their mouths open. 
And Molly got up and came over to me. 'Are you 
going to leave us or are you going to stay with us ? If 
you're going to stay, we'll — ^well be very glad, but if 
you're going, you would better go right away.' " 

He was talking half to himself, his pencil motion- 
less io his hand as he looked away toward the river. 

" To fliink it was here ; after all these years 1 What 
a decision to have to make, with her standing in front 
of me ! But I couldn't stay. And she went over and 
laid her hand on Robert Alloway's arm. I never saw 
her again, except like a shadow in the window there, 
looking out as I rode away in the dusk." 

He was silent, like one dreaming. He roused him- 
self with a shake of the head that knocked his glasses 
off. 

"You're a very good listener, Molly Junior," he 
said, adjusting them on his nose again. " Let me see 
your sketch." He took it from her without much en- 
thusiasm, puckering his eyes to look at it. " Why, 
Molly, you dtm't mean to tell me thafs what you've 
donet It's most extraordinary — ^most extraordinary! 
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I didn't expect aaything like this. It shows excep- 
tional talent, exceptional talent, I should say. You've 
cat^ht ^e spirit of the place. I like the way you've 
done the glistening water. And you've got remarkable 
distance in it. It's a good bit of composition, that 
moss-grown bough in the loieground, and the white 
church with the sun on it sbinii^ from across the 
creek. But what in the woiid are those fantastic gray 
things you've made floating in the air? I don't under- 
stand those at all." 

Molly laughed. "They're the spirits Grandfather 
saw the night of the earthquake. They came out of 
their graves around the churchyard and danced over 
the river." 

" Humph," said Mr. OHphant. "AD I can say is 
you've caught the spirit of the place most remarkably, 
and your spirits add to it They're here, all ri^t I 
feel 'em if I don't see 'em. Where did you learn to 
doit?" 

" Why, I just did it for the tun of the thing. It 
isn't anything." 

"Isn't it?" said Mr. Oliphant. "Have you any 
more of &em? " 

" A room full up in the attic" 

" I want to see them. Your eyes dance like your 
grandmother's, Molly Junior, even if they are brown," 

" Jane's are blue," s^d Molly, " She's coming 
home from school to-day. She should be there when 
we get back. Let's hurry." 

It was just dusk when they reached Alloway House. 
Behind the straight slim boles of the pine trees to the 
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west die sky was a sheet of flame, and shadowless gold 
lij^t filled all the clearing around the house. To the 
east the trees were a wall of darimess, blade and 
sombre, mght already. The wild doves were " comu^ 
in," seeking shelter for the night in the isolated oak 
trees which dotted the big field in front of the house. 
Robert had been shooting and the setters were still 
ranging the field, running around in circles and stiffen- 
ing now and then to a point where a bird had fallen 
and the scent still lii^red. 

A little car was chugging into the yard. 

" There she comes," exclaimed Molly, and darted 
away, leaving Mr. Oliphant to care for the two horses. 

" Very like her grandmother in many ways," he 
muttered, " very much indeed. But the times have 
changed. What am I to do with these animals?" 



CHAPTER in 

THE OLD ICE IS BKOKEN 

DiHNEK was Still a ceremonious meal at Alloway 
House, in spite of the deal table on which it was eaten 
and the patched apron in which Mom Oio served it. 
She served it with a deftness she had learned in other 
days, and the family discarded their working clothes 
before they came to it. It was a symbol to them that 
though they might live the life of day-laborers, yet 
they were not " lettii^ go " of the traditions and man- 
ners of their ancestors. Hve mioutes before the hour 
they gathered formally in the Yellow Room. 

Mr. Oliphant was the first there that evening. He 
felt his way carefully down the wide stairs, step 1^ 
step, holding on to the bannisters with one hand and 
lifting his candle above his peering eyes with the other. 
In the high hall of Alloway House its light was lost, 
only a nimbus of bri^tness In the surrounding dark. 
In the Yellow Room, too, the light of the lamp on the 
centre table in front of the fire dimmed away to noth- 
ing before it reached the comers. But it shone 
bristly on the two spots where " Governor Robert and 
Jane, his wife," had formerly hung. 

Mr. Oliphant sighed as he looked at them. 

"Ifs very sad," he muttered, "very sad indeed. 
.When I thihk of what it used to be t When I think of 
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Molly Prioleau I wonder whether things always h^ 
pen for the best." 

His host came into the room a few minutes after 
bim. He was a stately looking old gentleman, with 
white hair and bushy eyebrows. He walked a Uttle 
stiffly from a wound received in the war. His manner 
was formal. 

"Down before me, Joe? I apologize for keejwng 
you waiting. Little Jane, my madcap granddau^ter, 
came home from school this evening, and I fear she 
detained me too long." 

" I heard her arrive, all laughter and delight. I 
only caught a glimpse of her in the distance as she and 
Molly ran Into the house. Is she like her sister? " 

" In the cast of her features, yes. But she is more 
of a Prioleau. She has Molly's colorii^ and vivacity, 
— Molly Prioleau's." 

" I am looking forward to sedng her." 

Mr. Alloway glanced up at him as he leaned for* 
ward m his chair to poke the fire. Mr. Oliphant was 
staring at the carpet, his eyes twitching behind his 
glasses. The name had checked the conversation and 
neither of them spoke for some instants. Mr. Allo- 
way broke the silence at last, when it was becoming 
oppressive. 

" It's been a mistake, Joe," he said. " We've had 
too few friends, or at least I have. You with your 
fame may not have needed me, but I've needed you." 

Mr. Oliphant shook bis head, strai^tening up in 
his chair. 

" I haven't many friends. Of the old crowd there 
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are only you and Jim Alden left, and the new ones 
aren't the same somehow. It has been a mistake, Bob, 
and it was only breaking the ice that counted after all. 
If we had had the courage to do it sooner I " A peal 
of laughter rang throi^ the house. " I guess I've 
needed you most," he satd, turning his bead to listen. 
" They're a fine set, Bob ; you must be proiid of them." 

Mr. Alloway settled back in his chair, lifting his 
stiff foot on to the fender with his hands. 

" Yes," he said smiling, " they're a fine set, all ri gjit, 
and I am proud of them. But you know, Joe," he 
stopped smiling and spoke slowly and thoughtfully, 
" that's the worst of the whole business. I shouldn't 
care for myself. Let the place go to ruin, let the ne- 
groes steal, what difference does it make to me? My 
life's gone anyhow, all that made it worth while. But 
these young people of mine. I can't give them the op- 
portunities they ought to have. I can't give them the 
education I had. They've got to live in a hard genera- 
tion. They must battle for ttieir lives and I can't arm 
them. I f^ould like them to take thdr proper place 
in the world, the [dace their ancestors had, but I can't 
fit them for it The life they lead out here on the 
plantation is not what I should choose for them. I 
want culture for them and the beautiful things of this 
life. Ifs all very well for me, as I say. I have my 
memories. 

"But other people's memories are poor food for 
young minds. It seems to content Robert well enou^. 
He is develqping into a good farmer. He handles the 
D^^roes wdl and gets a fair amount of work out of 
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them. He tbinks he can pull the place into shape in 
time and make it pay. Perhaps he can, but it's a hard 
task. The negroes are slow to absorb new ideas, and 
since the war we have no way of imposing our will on 
them. Neither are they strictly honest. Last harvest 
this man Washington — you may have heard us speak 
of him — one of the most reliable men we have on the 
place, and qxiite the cleverest, cut the rice off the big 
field at Myrtle the day before Robert intended to 
gather it Such occurrences are very discouraging — 
that cost us several hundred dollars — and they happen 
every year." 

" Discouraging I " exclaimed Mr. Oliphant, " dis- 
couraging, did you say? I call it disgraceful. Why 
don't you put a stop to it?" 

Mr. Alloway laughed. " How are you going to do 
it? They get the stuff away over night." 

" Send the man to jail." 

Mr. Alloway shook his head. " One would have to 
jail them all. They are all the same." 

" Then jail them all. Send them away, lock, stock 
and barrel." 

Mr. Alloway made another long pause before he 
spoke. 

" It is always an amazement to me," he said at last, 
" how difficult it seems to be for a Northerner, even 
one who, like yourself, has been with us so mudi, to 
understand our feeling toward our negroes. To send 
them away is the last thing we should consider. It 
spells ruin for them. To go to the city is to go to per- 
dition. These people have been on the plantation for 
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generations. We understand them and, in spite of 
their faults, we are fond of them, and they are fond 
of us. If we got another set they would have all the 
vices of these and none of their virtues. 

" They're a good lot, reajly, these — as good as you'll 
find. Th^ have no use for what they consider ' low 
down ni^:ers.' Mom Qio's granddaughter went to 
the city and the old woman refuses to have her back, 
won't even hear her name mentioned. I'm not saying 
whether I think she's right or not. I'm merely telling 
you the fact. The result is I feel perfectly safe in 
letting the children go about the country freely. There 
isn't one of them who wouldn't take care of them." 

He began to laugh. " I hear Mom Qio was regal- 
ing you with her ' sperrits ' this morning. Get Molly 
to tell you some of her ghost stories. She has a clever 
way of mimicking the negroes." 

" I'll ask her. She did a remarkably good sketch of 
Myrtle this afternoon. Remarkably good. Showed 
real talent, I thou^t. I should like to see some more 
of her work." 

" I am sure she will be delighted to show them to 
you. She has done a niunber of attractive little things. 
She has a pretty taste, but nothing, I think, amounting 
to talent." 

"Perhaps not! One can't ju^e from a half-hour 
sketch. But a straw shows which way the wind blows. 
What is she proposing to do with herself now she's 
grown up? " 

Mr. Alloway looked at him in surprise. " Molly ? " 
he repeated. " She will either marry or stay at home 
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here, I presume. I don't see what else she can do. 
It's not the girls' future I worry about. Their brothers 
will always take care of them scnnehow or other. 
Robert will be able to keep this roof over their heads, 
I trust, at the least. It's William who bothers me. 
The boy never compluns, but he is getting restless. 
He has a more adventurous disposition than his 
brother, and he does not take to farming. That is, 
perhaps, as well, as there is not an openii^ on the 
plantation for both of them. But then I don't see an 
opening anywhere else. It has not been possible for 
me to educate him in one of the professions, which, of 
course, he should have been. He talks occasionally of 
wishing to get a position." 

Mom Clio, shuffling in caipet slippers, announced 
that " Dinner am serbed." 



CHAPTER IV 

A FLOODED FIEU> 

"Oh, Molly, come quick! The dyke's broken by 
tfie big field at Pimlico and the fish are pouring in. 
Get your rod and come quick I " 

Jane came into the dining-room with a rush, her face 
growing with exdtement. 

Molly looked up from the little squares of brightly 
colored material she was cutting and sorting to make 
a patchwork quilt. 

"Oh, Janey, not another I That's the third in two 
years. Where is it? " 

" Over by Pimlico. You never saw so many fish," 

" But, Janey, that's the field Robert was planning to 
try wheat in. What will he ever do ? He has all the 
seed and everything." 

"Well, I can't help that! There's no use crjdng 
over spilt milk. Come on — let* s fish." 

" I can't. I've got to finish this. Mom Clio told me 
Hannah was cold last night and she had nothing to 
give her for an extra covering." 

" Oh pshaw." Janey turned to Mr. Oliphant, who 
was reading the paper by the fire and now and then 
matching colors for Molly. " Won't you come ? 
Somebody's got to. Honestly, you never say ac3rthing 
UkeitI They're thick ! " 
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Mr. Oliphant blinked at her. " Thoroughly Prio- 
leau," he said. " Very impetuous, very. My dear 
young lady, I haven't understood a word you've said. 
Your invitation is to go fishing in a field? It sounds 
like excellent sport." 

" I can tell you it isn't sport," exdfumcd Molly, 
" It's another big field gone. The river eats them 
away one after another. Three in two years." 

" Can't they be reclaimed? " 

" Only by rebuilding the dykes. And we cant 

Oh well, as Jane says, there's no use in crying over 
spilt milk. But I do hate to think how disappointed 
poor old Robert will be. He was counting so much 
on it." 

" Well, I'm off. If you want to come, come. You'll 
lend him your rod, won't you, Moll ? " 

Jane rushed out of the room as she had rushed in 
and Mr. Oliphant followed her. She led the way down 
through the woods to the river and out along a narrow 
bank which jutted into the stream like a breakwater, 
dividing the river proper from what had lately been a 
field. Already the water there was several feet deep, 
brown and foamy. It came in through the gap with 
a gui^Iing noise, swirling and eddying, carrjang with 
it hundreds of little fishes, whose silver sides, as they 
jostled against each other and leaped out of the water, 
glistened in the sunlight. 

" Did you ever see anything like it ! " exclaimed 
Jane. " Did you ever in your life? " 

" Can't honestly say I did," admitted Mr. Oliphant, 
unwmding his reel The fish jumped for the flies as 
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fast as they could cast them. At the end of half an 
hour Mr, Oliphant reeled in his line again and called a 
halt 

" We couldn't cat more than that in a week," he said, 
drawing out his sketch-book and leaning against a tree. 
" This is a very lovely spot you have brought me to, 
Jane, even if it is desolation." 
■ " I suppose we ou^t to stop," Jane admitted rduc- 
tantly. " It is nice, isn't it ? " She rested sideways 
against the tree and looked over Mr. Oliphant's shoul- 
der. "What are you going to paint? It looks rather 
flat." 

"That's what I'm going to paint, the flatness; the 
broad slow river, and the flooded fields and the low 
shore on the other side with a few big oaks on it like 
little hills — and that boat with the darky in it that's 
just coming around the bend there, and maybe that 
black buzzard with scolloped e(^e wings who's eaten 
so much already he's almost too lazy to dive for more. 
Think that ought to be pretty? " 

" Yes. It ought to be if you do it as well as Molly 
does." 

"So you think Molly could do it very well, do 
you?" 

" I'm sure she could. Moll/d rather paint than eat, 
I think. Isn't it funny? " 

"Well, I don't know; some people are made that 
way, you know. Molly did a lovely thing at Myrtle 
yesterday." 

" She showed it to me, hut I wish she'd left out the 
ghosts. I like to forget them." 
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" Is that very difficult? " 

" Yes, with Porgus around it is, naturany." 

"Who's Porgus?" 

"Don't you know Porgus? He's my — you'll have 
to ask Grandfather how many grand uncles. He bmlt 
Alloway House two hundred years ago. He lives up 
in the little room in the third story, where he used to 
write his sermons. He was a clergyman, you know. 
But it's awfully cold up there and be wanders all 
around the house looking for fires. He came into my 
room (Htce in the middle of the n^t when I was sick 
and had a fire all night. And I saw him, but I thought 
it was Mom Qio come to put a log on, till the morning 
when I spoke of it and she said she had not been there 
at all. She said, ' Lor' chile, you done dreamt about 
dis old woman, daf s wat you done,' And I said, ' So 
I did. Mom Die' Because, of course, you alwajrs 
lau^ at ^osts to tbe negro. He ttirows chips at you 
if you disturb him. Since then I've slept with Molly, 
and when I hear him in the hall I hold on to one end 
of her pigtaiL She's got an awfully comforting pig- 
tail. Here come Grandpa and Robert." 

Mr. Alloway was having a good deal of difficulty in 
making his way along the steep-sided bank. He was 
steadying himself against Robert's arm and feeling Ms 
way carefully with his stick, Jane jumped up and ran 
to help him. 

"Oh, Grandfather, such wonderful fishing! Just 
see how many we've caught in no time at all." 

The old gentleman hardly seemed to notice her, ex- 
cept that he took her arm. He looked out over the 
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flooded field. " Ten good acres gone," he said tutterly, 
stoi^nng at the end of the broken dyke. 

^bert was gnawing hia filers. " Twelve," he said. 
" I measured it when I ordered tbe seed wheat It's a 
very heavy loss to us just now. I was counting on it 
, It means we'll have to let the roof go another year, I'm 
afraid, we. The river is eating us away at a terrific 
rate. We shall have to ccnisider seriously what is to 
be done about it" 

" Biuld an ark," suj^e^ted J*De flippantly. *' We're 
pretty nearly afloat already." 

Robert turned toward her with a smile. " Hello, 
Kid, so you've retrieved one square meal from the ruin 
anjrway. They're beauties. Wish I'd come in time to 
catch a few. They've passed in now and they're out 
of reach from the bank." 

" 111 go get the boat," su^ested Jane hopefully. 

"Haven't time now; sorry. Kiddy. Maybe tfiis 
evening. Where's Moll?" 

" Making a patchwork quilt for Hannah." 

Mr. Alloway gave an impatient exclamation. "Al- 
ways working for these tmgrateful negroes I Ben told 
me this morning that he saw the bank was beginning 
to go two days ago. Took great credit for his clever- 
ness. But of coarse, he never mentioned it so he 
wouldn't have to mend it Rather see it flooded than 
do an honest day's work. Come back to the house 
now, Robert, I want to determine the condition of the 
roof." He turned to Mr. Oliphant. " Will you come 
with us, Joe, or are you going to stay here a while 
longer?" 
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" I think we'll come, eh, Janey, if we can get a ride 
home ? " 

Mr. Alloway looked back at the field as they drove 
away. " Twelve acres I You'd better look after the 
condition of the inner dykes, Robert. They may pve 
way under this pressure. Have you seen the roof 
yourself? If it's anything like as bad as Molly says, 
I don't see how it will be possible to let it go another 
year." 

" No, I haven't been up to the attic." 

" Molly's hung buckets under the worst places," said 
Jane. 

" We'll go right up-stairs," said Mr, Alloway as they 
drove into the yard. " Come with us, Joe," he sug- 
gested. " You said you wanted to see some of Molly's 
sketches, and I shotdd enjoy lowing them to you. 
Her workshop is in the attic and you may remember 
from the old days how steep the stairs are up there. 
My knee will not permit me to climb them often." 

He was pantii^ before he reached the top of tbem. 
Tmy stars of daylight shone through the roof. He 
looked at them in dismay, leaning against the ban- 
nisters to catch his breath. 

" I had no idea it could be as bad as that t I thought 
Molly was exaggerating." 

Robert began to gnaw his finger again. " It will do 
a great deal of damage if it isn't fixed at once. 
But " 

"I don't see anything for it but to raise another 
mortgage," said his grandfather. " Do you thbk it is 
possible ? " 
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Jane had taken the fish to the kitchen ; now she came 
ninning up the stairs two steps at a time. 

" Isn't it awful ! " she exclaimed. " This is Molly's 
studio, Mr. Oliphant I told her you were up here 
and she's coming in a few minutes." 

She opened the door and he followed her in. 



molly's studio 

Molly's studio was an unsheathed space under the 
slope of the roof. It was possible to stand up only in 
the veiy middle of it, and not pos»ble there for a tall 
person. Two dormer windows at the ends of deep 
embrasures, one on either side of the room, let in a 
little uncertain light which, coming from opposite di- 
rections, made a kind of dazzling dusk in the centre, 
with criss-cross shadows and conflicting lights. A 
more unpromising place to paint in, it would have been 
hard to imagine. 

The walls were covered with sketches, tacked at 
their upper comers and banging down straight from 
the sloping roof. Mr. Oliphant walked slowly around 
looking at them. He had to put his face vnthin a foot 
of them to see, with his short-sighted eyes, in the dim 
light. He wri^led his nose like a rabbit and blinked 
behind his glasses. 

Jane thought he was delightful. Sitting cross- 
legged on a cushion on the floor close by one of the 
windows where Molly did most of her painting, she 
had an almost irresistible desire to laugh at him as she 
called out the subjects one after another. " That's the 
sunset throu|^ the trees from the front of the house. 
34 
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Tbat's the cattle shed. That's Robert driving the cows 
through the dipping pen. Isn't it great? " 

" Delightful," said Mr. Oliphant " Perfectly de- 
lightful. They're all delightful. The drawing is out. 
She has no idea of perspective but she catches the 
character of the country and the people most remark- 
ably. And they show boldness of treatment. Crude 
in spots, of course. They would be. But they are 
channii^. The haunting sadness of the flat misty 
fields. I have felt it a hundred times. And the snaki- 
sess of that swamp. Look at the patience of those 
women's backs, bending to the hot harvest ! Most re- 
markable, I consider it. Has she ever had any les- 
sons ? " 

" Only a few at sdiool, from tfie French teadier 
who didn't know anything about drawing — nor about 
French either, for that matter." 

"The wild abandon of that dance!" He went on 
from fMcture to picture. " Most remaritable." 

In front of one, hung In the embrasure of the win- 
dow, where the best light in the room fell on it, he 
gave an exclamation which brought Mr, Alloway and 
Robert in from the hallway. 

" What have you discovered now, Joe? " asked Mr, 
Alloway. 

" Discovered," cried Mr. Oliphant, " I've discovered 
^ a genius. Look at this thing! Look at the expression 
on those two faces. Why, they're talking! It's re- 
markable. Bob, perfectly remarkable. Why haven't 
you told me about it long ago ? You ought to have seiib 
her up to New York five years ago at the latest." 
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Mr. Alloway looked at the picture. " Mom Qio and 
Nancy. It is an attractive little thing. I remember 
thinking so when Molly showed it to me." 

"Attractive ! " exclaimed Mr. Oiiphant " I tell you 
it's a gem, a gem. Molly has most remarkable talent." 

" Hardly that, I should think. She has a pretty taste 
certainly, and great facility with her brush, but hardly, 
I should say, talent." 

" You don't know what you are talking about I I 
tell you she has talent, most remarkable talent. Among 
all the students I see, I don't find one in five years who 
has as much." 

" I hardly know where she would get it," said her 
grandfather; " I never remember hearing that any 
member of the family had it." 

" I don't care where she got it. All I know is that 
she has it. It's a crime it hasn't been developed. Why 
hasn't she had lessons? " 

Mr. Alloway gave a slight shri^. " My dear Joe, 
why hasn't the house a new roof? " 

" The roof go hang," said Mr, Oiiphant. " What do 
I care about roofs ? " 

Jane pricked up her ears. 

" I tell you she's got a future before her. If you 
want a new roof the surest way to get it is to develop 
that future." 

"Are you serious, Mr. Oiiphant ? " asked Robert, in- 
credulously. "Or are you joking?" 

" I don't joke about such things. I say she must 
come up North and study," 

" I wish she could," said Mr. Alloway. "As I told 
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you yesterday, I should like to give them every possible 
advantage if I could afiford it. However, it's out of 
the question and, after all, the child probably gets as 
much satisfaction out of her sketching now as she 
would if she had studied for years." 

Mr. Oliphant's nose wrif^led so hard his glasses 
dropped off and fell jingling against the buttons of his 
coat at the end of their black ribbon. 

" You don't know what you're talking about I I say 
she must come North." 

" It's out of the question," repeated her grandfather. 

" You've a small ima^uatton. If you say that, it's 
because you don't understand. I tell you she has a 
great future before her. She's got genius. Bob, genius. 
Do you know what that means? " 

" I'm not sure that I do," admitted her grandfather, 
tunung away with a laugh. " Don't let's talk any 
more about it, Joe. I tell you it's out of the question." 

"But is it, Grandfather?" asked Robert. "If Mr. 
Oliphant is right, and he should know if anybody does, 
why, Molly ought to go. William and I can patch the 
roof somehow, and you can use the mortgage money 
that way instead." 

" It's out of the question, Robert I don't care to 
speak of it any more. If I had all the money in the 
world I should not consent to Molly's going up to the 
North alone. Besides, she's needed here," 

" I could take her place all right," said Jane, 

Her grandfather looked at her with an expression 
she resented. 

" Well, I could, perfectly," she insisted. 
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" Suppose she were to marry; you'd have to get on 
without her," said Mr. Oliphant 

" Of course, I should never consider interfering 
with the children's natural destiny." 

" But to paint is Molly's natural destiny," 

Molly herself came up the stairs at that minute, and 
Mr. Oliphant turned to her. 

" Molly, how would you like to come to New Yoric 
and study painting?" 

Her face lighted up. " Oh, Grandfather, can I ? " 

" No, you cannot" 

She turned away with a little shrug and a half smile. 

Mr. Oliphant sat down on the table, pushing the 
only chair in the room toward Mr. Alloway. " Look 
here, Bob," he said. " Let's talk this thing out sen- 
sibly. I'm sure of what I say. That girl's got more 
talent than any one in tifty artists who make a success 
of the thing. I know it. But I can see you wouldn't 
feel justified in gambling on the soundness of my judg- 
ment to the extent of raising a mortgage on the place. 
And there isn't any need of it. Molly could get a 
scholarship at any of the Art Schools to-morrow. But 
she mustn't. I want her education under my own eye. 
I want to teach her the use of her tools and the general 
principles of art. I want to give her the opportunity 
to see the best things and then let her develop along 
her own lines. Let me do it, Bob. I have no scholar- 
ship in my class or she should have it But let her 
come, Bob. Let her come because of what you siud 
yesterday. It has been a mistake. Let her come for 
the sake of old times. I'd love to do it for your grand- 
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dau^ter^-and Molly Prioleau's," he added half under 
his breath. 

" There'd still be her livii^, my dear Joe." 

" I'm coming to that I have to have a monitor for 
my classes. It is practically a scholarship. I give the 
position to a girl with talent who can't afford to pay, 
and she gets her tuition for the work she does. In- 
stead of her tuition, let me pve Molly her board. I 
know a house where she can stay and be well looked 
after. And I'll see that she has a good time. Just the 
time you would want her to have. Jim Alden's daugh- 
ter is studying at my place. A brilliant girl. Shell 
go a long way, but not as far as Molly. She's just 
about Molly's age and 111 warrant her friendship. 
Now look here, Bob, there isn't a possible objection 
you can make that won't prove you either stubborn or 
selfish. Selfish, I say. It will keep you awake nights 
if you hold that child back from whimsiness, sheer 
wbimsiness, and nothing else. I'm done. I wash my 
hands of it. If you don't want to send her, don't ! " 

" I should like to, Joe, but " 

" I should think we might manage it. Grandfather," 
said Robert. 

" You do, do you ? Well, I don't. I don't consider 
it is a fitting plan at all for my granddaughter. How- 
ever, I don't wish to be stubborn or selfish, as Joe says 
I will be. I'll leave it entirely to your Aunt Jane. If 
she considers it fitting, I shall make no further objec- 
tion. If she does not, I don't wish it mentioned i^in. 
Shall we go down, Joe ? " 

The two girls stayed up-stairs in the studio. 
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" My word," said Jane, looking curiously at the pic- 
ture of Mom Clio. " So that's the sort of thing a 
genius does. To think that's you. What do you sup- 
pose a monitor is ? " 

" I have no idea." 

" I hope it's something Aunt Jane will approve of." 

" I'm afraid it isn't." 

" You take pay for it. She'll say it's ' going into 
service ' or something dreadful. She'll never consider 
it fitting, that's sure." 

She came over and put her arms aroimd her sister's 
neck. " Poor Moll, I'm so sorry. But maybe you can 
do pretty well at home if you really are a genius. I've 
read that they do." 

Molly was close to tears. "I wish it hadn't been 
suggested," she said. " I never thought of it before. 

But now Oh well, let's forget it Aunt Jane's 

sure to say no." 

" I'm going to get after Robert," announced Jane. 

" What's the use of that ? " 

" Don't know that there is any, but I'm going to try." 

She sought him out that evening, by himself. 
" Molly was crying because she couldn't study paint- 
ing," she said, 

" Poor Moll ! " 

" Do you remember that day when I was just a kid, 
and you were trying to decide about ^ving up college 
so we could build the bam, and I discovered you over 
by the river, crying? You were awfully ashamed and 
made me promise not to tell. But I was proud of you 
.when you came back and said you hated lessons and 
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wouldn't go to college. I know you think I'm a kid 
still, Robert, because I act like such a fool. But I've 
never forgotten that. I've kept it in my mind that 
maybe we'd all have to do the same thing, one after 
another. It's Molly's turn now, and — ^I don't like it, 
Robert, if I am a kid. I'm nearly sixteen. And I 
could take Molly's place, even if Grandfather does look 
at me as if I were a snail ! You know I cry easily, 
Robert, but Molly cries hard." 

" I haven't seen her do it for ten years, I guess. 
Poor little Moll! Aunt Jane will never think it's 
proper." 

" Suppose you do some thinking," suggested Jane. 
And having said her say, she vanished. 



CHAPTER VI 

MR. OUPHANT HOES THE GROUND 

"And I believe her to be a real genius — ^blue heart 
of the flame — the very heart of it." Mr. Oliphant 
looked around the table at his hearers aggressively, as 
though defying contradiction. None of them took up 
his challenge. Mrs. Alden smiled somewhat vaguely, 
as though she had not been paying very close attention. 
Adelaide rested her elbows on the table and looked 
across at him, with an incredulous little lift at the 
comers of her lips, but said nothing. Her father 
Kerned genuinely interested. 

"Bob Alloway's granddaughter," he exclaimed. 
" How that does take me back. Not his daughter, but 
his granddaughter. By Jove ! that makes me feel like 
Methuselah 1 Molly Prioleau's granddaughter. Is she 
as beautiful as her grandmother? Not that there's 
any use asking you that question. If Helen of Troy 
were to come back you wouldn't allow even her the 
right o£ comparison," 

" She is a very charming child. A mere child. 
Hardly more. More of an Alloway than a Prioleau, 
Totally undeveloped, however. Reminds one of a 
wood flower." He looked across at Adelaide. " I'm 
counting on you to bring her out Take her under 
your vring. I've promised her you will. You have 
no idea what an adventure a winter in New Yoric can 
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seem to a little girl like that If I had not promised 
her your f rienddiip I doubt if she could have got op 
her courage to come." 

" Shy wood flower and blue flame-heart I I can't 
quite picture the combination." Adelaide's laugh 
soimded the least little bit mocking. 

Mr. Oliphant blinked uneasily behind his glasses. 
Had he been too sure of her welcome for M<^ly? 

" Your father and I are indebted to her family for 
oiany good times, I can tell you," he said sharply. 
"And she'll repay you. She is going a long way, 1 
predict The day will come when you'll be proud to 
be able to say you helped her." 

Adeljude was still mocldng. "I'm flattered you 
should credit me with such beautiful unselfishness. So 
I'm to tend this blue heart-flame tmtil it becomes strong 
enough to dim my own poor li^t, and then I'm to be 
humbly proud, am I ? " 

"Adelaide ! " 

"Well, I really do object to this blue heart-flame 
business. My own heart's got a flame too, you know. 
You've told me so yourself Uncle Joe, lots of times." 

" Quite right, my dear, I have. But you must re- 
member that a great genius is not bom in the worid 
once in five hundred years." 

" The trouble is you don't look for them in the right 
place. Uncle Joe." Adelaide's eyes gleamed teasingly. 
" I've heard that genius and insanity ■ — ■ — " A call to 
the telephone interrupted her. " Excuse me. Mamma." 
She got up and left the room. 

"Adelaide is too absurd about her painting," said her 
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mother. " I really don't approve but I can't do aigr- 
thing with her, especially as her father encourages her. 
I wish you wouldn't put it into her bead to spell art 
with capital letters, Joe." 

" But, my dear lady, if you want a thing to stand out 
you've got to spell it in capital letters." 

Adelaide came back, "That was Mary Carmichael," 
she said. " She's had a cable. Allen's sailed." Her 
face flushed slightly. 

" At last I " exclfumed her mother. 

"How long has he been away, Adelaide?" asked 
Mr. Oliphant. 

" Four years next May," 

" A lifetime," he laughed at her. 

" I suppose he'll have changed considerably," said 
Mrs. Alden. 

" Hell have changed from a boy to a man at least, I 
should hope," answered her husband. " Perhaps he'll 
be ready to settle down and do some work now. Of 
all the absurd ideas, for a young man to spend four of 
the most important years of his life gadding about the 
world like that ! Most tinfortunate he should have 
had such a mother." 

" She was a very sweet woman, Jim. And with 
Allen, of course, it was only a question of his own 
happiness." 

" Not at alL It's a question of character." 

"Will you still be willing to take him into your 
ofifice?" 

" Certainly, if he wants to come. I think very 
hi^ly of Allen's ability, if it hasn't nm to seed." 
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" I'm afraid it won't be a question of what he 
Wants," said Mrs. Alden. " You know Mary said he 
>ras coming home because he was not well." 

Mr. Alden gave an angry grunt " Ruined in mind 
and body." 

Mr. OHphant blinked at him through bis glasses. 
"Jim, I should never have thought you would grow 
into such a materialistic pessimist, or pessimistic mate- 
rialist, whichever you prefer. I can imagine three 
years in Africa might have done the boy a great deal 
of good." 

"I'm merely practical, Joe. You've lived in the 
land of dreams and memories all your life, whereas 
I've lived in the world of men and women. And if 
you're going to lead this daughter of mine into regions 
where art is spelled with capital letters, that's all the 
more reason why I should continue to be practical." 

" Wait ! " exclaimed Adelaide. " I got left behind 
somehow. I thought we were still talking about Allen 
Cannichael. When did we change?" 

Her mother looked at her reprovingly. " Don't be 
absurd, Adelaide." 

" We never did change, my dear," said Mr. Oliphant, 
bughing at her. 

" I'm on Daddy's side," she said. " No lands of 
dreams and memories for me." 

Her mother pushed back her chair. " I think we 
will go up-stairs, Jim, while you have your cigars. 
The smoke irritates my throat." 

Mr. Oliphant det^ed Adelaide. " You will be good 
to my Molly?" 
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" Of course I will. I'll do everything I can for her. 
And shell have to make me awfully jealous, to make 
me jealous at all." 

"You have no need to be jealous, my dear. You 
have enough talent to brave comparison with anybody. 
And if she should turn out to have more than you have, 
remember how much more of everything else you 
have." His eyes twinkled at her behind his glasses. 
" Don't forget that Allen's coming home.'' 

" The land of dreams and memories," she lauded 
at him. 

" The land of dreams and — hopes," he answered, 
holding the door back for her. He opened it again 
after he had closed it. " Tit for tat," he called. 

Adelaide laughed again, but she was serious whea 
she joined her mother in the library. " I don't like it. 
Mamma, I wish you wouldn't" 

"Wouldn't what?" 

" Wouldn't tease me about Allen," 

" I don't think I teased you. It was your imde. 
Besides, why should you mind ? " 

" You encouraged him by seeming to take it all for 
granted. That's what I mind." 

Her mother looked at her seriously, " Everybody 
is going to take it for granted, Adelaide." 

" No, I don't want them to." 

" But they will. Why shouldn't they ? There never 
was any secret about it Don't you, yourself?" 

" I ? What I do has nothing to do with what other 
people can do." 

"But don't you?" Her mother came over to the 
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chair in which she was sittii^ and rested her hands on 
the arm of it, looking down. " I've been wanting to 
ask you that for a long time, daughter. Do you, or 
don't you ? " 

Adelaide got up with a shrug of her shoulders, " Z 
can't tell you that, Mamma. It's a long time, fotir 
years. And he may have changed, as you said your- 
self. We'll have to see. He and I. Mamma, please I 
Remember it's only between him and me, and not for 
outsiders at all." 

" You have certably changed, yourself, Addaide. I 
don't understand you any more. I can never seem to 
get in touch with you, as I used to when you were a 
child." 

Adelaide put her arms around her and kissed her. 
"Never mind, Mtmisie dear. We're pretty well in 
touch on eveiyUiing else. Lef s keq> away from that 
subject" 



CHAPTER VII 

IN SPITE OF GREAT-AUNT JANE 

A MIRACLE bad happened! Great-aunt Jane had 
been overruled. Robert had done it. Aunt Jane said 
quite emphatically that it was a most unfitting plan for 
Molly to go North; not to be thought of, much less 
spoken of. Yet right in the face of her disapprobation 
Robert went on thinking and talking till the miracle 
happened, and here was Molly actually installed in 
New York. 

Great-aunt Jane was the nearest relative the young 
Alloways had, and she had had complete charge of that 
part of their education which needed a feminine touch. 
She was an old lady of much worldly wisdom and wide 
experience — this had always been impressed upon them 
with great care by their grandfather. Before the war 
she had come North every year, and had been to Eu- 
rope twice. Since the war she seldom left the old 
house and garden on the East Battery, save to go out 
once every year or two to Alloway Place, where the 
general decay made her miserable and low-spirited for 
months afterward. But she kept pace with the rising 
generation. She took great pains to do so. She had her 
great-nieces' friends from the Confederate School, 
where all the nicest Southern girls were educated, and 
her great-nephews' friends from the Military Acad- 
48 
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emy, which was second to none in the country save 
West Point, and not very much second to that, at her 
home continually, and encouraged them to talk to her 
as much as they would. Then during the tourist sea- 
son, which was becoming well defined and popular, she 
spent a great deal of time at her window watching the 
doings of the visitors. Occasionally she met some of 
them at the house of a friend, or at the old Powder 
House which was now the Headquarters of the Colo- 
nial Dames. Once in a great white, even, she invited a 
few of them to her own house. On these occasions 
she scrutinized them very closely, with bri^t eyes 
which, without seeming to look, took in every detail 
and searched down deep below the surface, and she 
asked the politest questions which went direct to the 
point and illuminated it for good or ill with all the 
mercilessness of a searchlight. Most strangers were a 
little afraid of her, she made them feel gauche and 
boorish. But a chosen few admitted she could be very 
sweet ; that she was in fact a dear old lady and that her 
keen tongue was a wholesome tonic — good manners 
take time, and the North hurries so. 

Still advising though her main advice had been dis- 
regarded. Great-aunt Jane had given Molly many wise 
instructions and prohibitions by which to guide her 
course in the North. For one thing, Molly would better 
not go out in the streets alone. She had heard that 
Northerners did it, and in fact the younger generation 
did it even in Charleston, though only on certain 
streets, and of course never after sundown. But for 
her part, she considered it a fashion to be discouraged. 
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Besides which Charleston was a smaller place than 
New York and everyone knew the young ladies there 
by sight, whereas in New York Molly wotdd be a 
stranger, and must therefore be most careful that her 
behavior was in all things such as became a lady of 
her standing. Decidedly it would be wiser for her not 
to go into the streets alone, at least until she became 
known, so that the people she met would not wonder 
who she was. 

Molly had promised faithfully and sincerely to obey 
all her aunt's instructions, yet here within four hours 
of her arrival she was breaking the first of them ! 

She felt rather breathless as she dosed the front 
door behind her and stood on the steps of Mrs. Oen- 
denning's house, to which Mr. Oliphant had brought 
her that morning, and looked out over Washington 
Square. It was quite appalling to think of herself 
alone in the midst of all the hurry and crowd of which 
she had heard so much, although her immediate sur- 
roimding seemed familiar and reassuring enough. The 
little Square with its white arch, its swaying trees and 
groups of playing children might well, except for the 
aching cold and the icicles which fringed the balconies 
of the surrounding houses, have been within a hundred 
yards of. the Battery on which Great-aimt Jane's 
house faced. 

But the cold vras a pain! It made her nose ache. 

, She held the little old sable muff, which Great-aunt 

Jane had ^ven her as a parting ^ft, up to her face 

and ran down the steps, very resolute not to show 

she was afraid, and no matter what happened, to be at 
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the studio at the hour Mr. Oliphant had told ber to be 
there. 

Nothing much did happen, except that taking the 
inside of the sidewalk as a matter of course, in spite of 
its being the left, she collided with an old gentleman, 
who, raising his eyes, muttered absent-mindedly " nice 
pink cheeks " and nearly scared her home again ; and at 
Fourteenth Street, she was nearly run over, and a 
truck driver roared something at her and two or three 
people turned and looked at her and laughed, which 
made ber feel very red and uncomfortable. But at 
Twenty-third Street a policeman took her by the elbow 
and piloted her through the maelstrom of vehicles and 
told her how to cross Madison Square and get to 
Fourth Avenue, and after that she began to feel quite 
bold again and to enjoy herself. She had grown warm 
and had forgotten that cold could hurt. The air had 
a quality she had never felt before, crisp and tingling. 
The bells in the tower rang out as she passed under it, 
and she held her breath to listen, almost awestruck as 
she threw her head back and looked at the white shaft 
that rose up, up into the blue winter sky. Nobody had 
told her the city was like this ! 

The shabbiness of Number 3 — Fourth Avenue, 
which was Mr. Oliphant's address, gave her some mis- 
givings. The lower windows were piled high with 
second-hand furniture and the shades up-stairs hung 
torn and askew, the paint was mostly gone and there 
were chips in the stonework. She remembered a sec- 
ond of Aunt Jane's precepts ; never, never, under any 
circumstance to go into any house she waai't sure of. 
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But Mr.Oliphant had told her to come, so she screwed 
up her courage and went in. A man in his shirt- 
sleeves pointed to a dark staircase and she went up two 
Sights. At the top she found thick nigs on the floor 
and tapestries on the wall and carved furniture stand- 
ing about, so she knew she was rig^t. But there were 
a dozen different doors and she did not know which to 
knock at. While she was hesitating what to do, one 
of them opened and Mr. Oliphant appeared. 

" Well, Molly AUoway," he exclaimed, " here you 
are at last" 

" Here I am," she answered with a smile that trem- 
bled a little. The relief of seeing him made her realize 
how frightened she had been. And yet the relief was 
not as great as it might have been. After all he was 
not much more than a stranger. 

He took her hand. " I'm very glad to see you, my 
dear. Have you been out here in the hall long? " 

" No. I was just wondering which was your 
door." 

" My ? The whole place is mine. T rent the 

lower floor as an auction room, and the rest I use in 
one way or another— or leave empty. Here's where 
my men's classes paint. Your room is down-stairs, 
right below mine in the comer. Those little rooms 
down that corridor I use to store things in, or some- 
times if one of my students needs a quiet place to 
work — or occasionally I let some unfortunate who's 
down on his luck bunk there — there are two or three 
now, I believe, poor fellows. It's a bam of a place. 
Ill show you round another time. Come into my room, 
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now, and teli me about everything. You have no idea 
how glad I am to see you, Molly, no idea at all. 
There ! my dear, take your things off and make your- 
self comfortable. This is your bcnne now, you know. 
Let me see, where can you put them where they won't 
get dirty? There! On that pile of stuff on the table. 
Those are my backgrounds. Wonderful pieces some 
of them. You'll love them. You're going to take care 
of them for me now, and see about getting them 
cleaned up a bit. They need it. They certainly need 
it But I can't trust many people with them." 

Molly, carefully balancing Aunt Jane's muff on top 
of her coat so it shouldn't touch anything, thought the 
whole place needed it woefully. Th^ were in a sort 
of narrow antechamber, divided from the main room 
by a heavy curtain of green brocade, spotted and paint- 
smeared. Without even looking at it closely, Molly 
could see the moth grubs following the threads of the 
pattern. The inlaid table on which she put her things 
had lost half its top. Everywhere beautiful things 
pushed and crowded each other; glass and marble and 
bronze, etchings and books and ivories. On the top of 
a Chinese wedding-chest, a green-blue Ushabti from 
Egypt shone like an exotic flower in the midst of a 
group of brown Tanagra figurines ; from a comer, one 
of Luca della Robbia's Bambini stared solemnly out at 
the dustiness. 

Mr, Oliphant followed MoH/s gaze to it. " Lovely 

thing, isn't it, Molly ? If s genuine too. I found it 

But come, I'll tell you that another time. I'm a garru- 
lous old gendeman when I get talking about my treas- 
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ures. But you'll love them as much as I do, sotniu 
You'll see I You'll see I" 

He led the way around the end of the diin^g cur- 
taio, stopping to close a drawer from which a cascade 
of lace was falling to the ground. 

"Help me put them back, will you, my dear? 
You're going to have your hands full, — with things 
that will make an artist of you just by handling them." 

On the other side of the curtain the studio pr(q>er, 
a big room, fiooded vrith cold shadowless light from 
a tall north window, looked as empty and spacious as 
the anteroom looked small and crowded. There 
seemed to be nothing but pictures in it. They hung over 
the tapestries on the wall, leaned against the surbase, 
stood on the easels and were pro[^ed against the few 
tables and chairs. Only a divan under the big window 
was free of them, and to this Mr. Olii^ant led 
MoUy. 

" NTow sit down and tell me all about it You said 
you had a good trip and your grandfather was well? 
Nearly changed his mbd at the last moment about 
letting his little Molly go so far away, I'll be bound. 
It's a good thing be didn't quite change it. An exceed- 
ingly good thing! I'm counting on great things from 
you, Molly. You're goit^ to make your mark in the 
world. Wonderful quality in those sketches of yours, 
wonderful for someone who hasn't been taught any- 
thing. That's an ugly thing, isn't it?" He pointed to 
an unfinished portrait on one of the easels, 

"Fawlker, the button king. Stupid face, very. 
Never could have made his fortune if he hadn't in- 
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herited it. Interesting to paint though. That's a re- 
markable thing, MoUy, a stupid face is interestmg to 
paint. You want to find something worth while. It's 
generally there. I haven't found it yet, but I will. I 
like the fingers of the left hand already, and the back 
of the head, the way it goes round. It does go round, 
doesn't it — like an orai^ ? " 

" Yes, it does go round," agreed MoUy. 

They were the first words she had spoken since she 
came into the room. Mr. 01i[^ant felt the shyness in 
her voice. He let his nose-glasses fall off, jingling 
against the buttons of his coat 

" Always keep that in mind, my dear. Think more 
of the back of the head, which you can't see, than you 
do of the front. Are you comfortable at Mrs. Oen- 
denning's ? I've known her for a long time, and I think 
you will like her. There's a sketch here I did of her — 
somewhere — if I can find it. Here's a book of some of 
the things I've done at various times. Look over them 
while I wash my brushes. Then we'll go down-stairs 
and see Adelaide Alden. She's packing a picture to 
submit to the Academy. It won't be accepted but it 
will draw her very favorably to the attention of the 
Committee. That's Mrs. Qendenning. Uke her, 
isn't it? That's my sister. It's in the museum at Pitts- 
burgh. There's another one of her at the Metropoli- 
tan, but they are neither of them as good as that one 
on the wall by the end of the curtain. Look at the cor- 
ners of the mouth. You can see them twitch, and the 
tip of her nose crinkle as she laughs, can't you? 
Whistled as I painted that." He whistled again as he 
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looked at it " Now let's go down-stjurs and see Ade- 
laide." 

He led the way to a door directly under his own. 

"You know who Adelaide is, don't you? Jim AI- 
den's daughter. You've heard your grandfather and 
me speak of him, I'm sure. Used to be down in South 
Carolina in the old days. Charlie, his elder brother, 
was our crony. Jim was the baby, and was only al- 
lowed to worship and envy — and do our errands — 
when he was good." 

The room below was di^ded like Mr. Oliphant's 
own, by a heavy curtain, to the end of which Adelaide 
came when the door opened. 

" Here's Molly Alloway," said Mr. Oliphant " This 
is Adeljude Alden." 

Molly liked Adelaide's cordial smile. It chased the 
homesickness back a little. And her words were cor^ 
dial, too. 

" I'm so glad you've come. I've been wwting, and I 
was beginning to be afraid that you weren't going to 
get here this afternoon. I was very much disap- 
pointed, because you know Uncle Joe has been telling 
us wonderful things about yoiL" 

Molly smiled and flushed. " I hope he hasn't said 
more than I can live up to." 

"Is your picture packed yet Adelaide? If not, I 
should like Molly to see it." 

" The cover isn't down yet, no. It's roimd in the 
big room. Come and see it." Again her smile was 
very cordial. Molly liked her. 

Adelaide propped her picture up against an easd 
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where the li^t fell on it, showing the face of a child, 
smiling, half afraid. There were some crude spots in 
it, some touches of the amateur not yet eliminated, but 
in spite of them it was good, and it seemed to Molly 
more wonderful than all Mr, Oliphant's own pictures. 
One expected fine things from him, and took them for 
granted, like the sunhght, and the beauty of a flower. 
But this was done by a girl like herself, no older, if as 
old. Molly looked at her with new curiosity, feeling for 
the first time in her life the spur of competition. Mr. 
Oliphant saw it flash in her eyes and smiled to himself. 

" Well, I'm going to leave you two, now," he said. 
" I've got work to do up-stairs. Adelaide, you'll help 
Molly learn her way around a bit, won't you? Tell her 
what stuff she'll have to get and where to get it, and 
that sort of thing, jpood-bye, my dear, I shall see you 
here in the morning." 

" I think it's wonderful," said MoJly, when he had 
gone. " You're sending it to the Academy, aren't you? 
Mr. Oliph^t told me." 

" Did he say whether he thou|^t it would be ac- 
cepted?" 

Molly wished she hadn't mentioned it " He said it 
would make a favorable impression on the judges, 
whether they accepted it or not." 

" Oh dear! I know he doesn't thmk it will be ac- 
cepted. It's such a long time now. You're starting cm 
an up-hill road, you know. Miss Alloway." 

" But think of the top," exclaimed MoUy. 

Adelaide laughed a little cynically, " Unfortunately 
very few ever see the top." 
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" I don't see why you should say that You're pretty 
nearly there." 

"I? No. I've come a long way, but there is still 
further than that to go, and sometimes I don't feel as 
though it were worth going. I'm not very likely to 
reach it, after all" 

" I don't see how you can say that" Molly was 
looking at the picture with an unmistakably sincere 
admiration, which pleased Adelaide. 

" But I'm not you know. Just think how few really 
have reached it. You could count them on your 
fingers. Uncle Joe doesn't consider he has. He's al- 
ways improving and studjdng and striving. You're go- 
ing to tell me that effort is happiness in itself, and that 
the minute you reach the peak your doll turns to saw- 
dust—kind of mixed, but never mind. It's all very 
well, but I don't feel that way. I want to achieve 
something at least once. Then I think I could sit back 
and be happy and restful. I don't want to strive al- 
ways and never succeed." 

" It all depends on what you call success, I suppose," 
objected Molly. " If you don't think Mr. 01i[rfiant 
achieves 1 " 

" Oh, he does of course; in a sense. But I don't 
call it achievement as loi^ as someone is doing better 
than you are. I suppose I'm very ambitious." 

" Well, they say yon ought to aim at the moon if 
you want to hit the church steeple," 

Adelaide laughed, peeling her apron over tier 
head. 

** Would you like to walk tip-town and have tea with 
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US? Well stop on the way and buy the things yoq 
seed. You haven't anything, have you? " 
" No, I have never painted in oils." 
" You have a sweet time ahead of you then 1 " 
As Molly followed Adelaide out of the door it oc- 
curred to her, for the first tune, that perhaps even 
sahles might get old-fashioned. 



CHAPTER VIII 

INEEBITED FSIENDS 

MoiXY AiLOWAY was very much interested in what 
was going on around her as she sat in the Alden draw- 
ing-room late that afternoon. 

It had grown dark and intensely cold before she 
and Adelaide reached the house. She had come in 
shivering and miserable, and the big room with the 
electric li^ts sparkling on the prisms of the chande- 
lier, the heavy shimmering curtains drawn over the 
windows, the scent of unseasonable flowers in the air, 
and the fire burning on the white hearth, had seemed 
to her a fairy place. It reminded her of the " Acts of 
the Ancestors." At home among the ruins it seemed, 
diough one really knew that it still existed in that wide, 
indefinite region^ " the North," as though luxury had 
gone from the world. It was very amusing to find 
oneself in the midst of it. 

Mrs. Alden called her to sit beside her on the sofa 
where she was pouring tea. She said she felt as though 
Molly was an old friend already, her husband had 
talked so much about all her family and the good times 
they had pven him in the old days in South Carolina, 
and then, lately, Mr.. Olipbant had told them a great 
deal about Molly herself and the wonderful promise 
her talent showed. She hoped Molly and Adelaide 
STOuld be great friends. 

«o 
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It was very pleasant to be welcomed so cordially. 

The general talk was moving too fast and on too 
unfamiliar ground £or Molly to follow it. She sat 
back and listened, and watched and smiled. 

There were half a dozen other guests in tlie room. 
There was one old lady, Miss Eustis, who was rather 
patronizing to Molly at first, looking at her through 
her loi^ettes as though she suspected her of bung one 
of Adelaide's queer friends from the studio, till she 
heard she was one of " the Alloways " and then she 
became very gracious. She said she remembered a 
friend of hers telling her about a visit she had paid to 
Alloway House before the war and of the gay times 
they bad there. There was another old lady with a 
sweet face, Mrs. Phelps; and there were two girls, 
Miss Jones and Miss Winslow, one of whom had an 
insipid expression and the other a bright one, but Molly 
became confused and couldn't remember which was 
which. Then there were a brother and sister, Mary 
and Allen Carmichael, who were evidently intimate 
friends of Adelaide. 

Allen Carmichael had been big game shooting in 
Africa and was telling stories of his adventures. Molly 
did not think he could possibly mean them to be be- 
lieved. It they were true he must be a wonderful per- 
son to have kept his head and his skin in some of the 
situations he described. He had been taken sick out 
there and invalided home. At least he said he had. 
But the girls insisted it was an excuse on his part so 
he could loaf for another year or two. Molly won- 
dered whether it was. He certainly didn't look sidCt 
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but tiben oettber did he look as though he would par- 
ticularly enjoy loafing. The only conclusion she 
reached was that she liked bis face and that he stood 
teadng very well 

She liked his sister's face, too. It wasn't pretty at 
all, but she thought it unusually attractive, broad and 
intelligent and good-natured. It had such a pleasant 
smile as she looked at her brother. 

Mr. Alden came in after a wbil& 

He exclaimed when he was introduced to her, 
" Molly Alloway 1 I certainly am glad to see you, 
Miss Molly, We've been quite impatient for your ar- 
rival ever since Joe Oliphant told us you were coming. 
Let me look at you and see if I can find your grand- 
mother in you, — not in your features, and certainly not 
in your coloring. She was a most attractive person, 
Miss Molly." 

" And there's not the least bit of her in me? " m- 
quired Molly. 

Lat^ter went round the room. Adelaide smiled a 
sort of proprietary smile, and Allen noticed Molly for 
the first time since he bad been introduced to her. 
Miss Eustis looked at her through her lorgnettes with 
a surprised expression and sli^tly raised her eye- 
brows. 

Mr. Alden bowed. " I beg your pardon, Miss 
Molly, I said you had not her features nor her color- 
ing. The likeness in general characteristics I find 
most marked." He brought his teacup over and sat 
down beside her. " And I predict it will become more 
and more marked as the winter goes on— You know 
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everybody m sig^t was always in love with her, frcm 
the little black piccaninnies, who didn't count, up 
throu^ me, who didn't count either, to all the young 
blades and gray-baired venerables in the state, with 
poor old Joe, and lucky Bob Alloway at their head. I 
should like to see Bob again. I wonder whether he 
remembers me. When you write tell him you've been 
to Charlie Alden's brother's house. He'll remember 
Giarlie all rig^t He ought to come and see us. Tdl 
him that too." 

" I know he hasn't foi^tten yoxL He said he hoped 
I should see you. You used to stay at the Leas' at 
Fimlico, didn't you? " 

"Yes, mostly. But it didn't make any difference 
where we stayed, at Pimlico, or Myrtle, or Alloway, 
or Ranleigh, we all spent our days together anyhow. 
And fine days they were too. There aren't many of 
the old crowd left now. Charlie Lea was killed at 
Appomattox, and Lea Manigault at the Bloody Comer. 
What became of little Marjone ManigauH? She and I 
were great cronies. When the big ones wouldn't let 
us play with them we consoled each other." 

" Cousin Marjorie is living in Paris. She has 
never come back since the war." Molly laughed, find- 
ing herself back amid the familiar " Acts of the An- 
cestors." She kept the whole company listening to 
diem, sitting up very straight and stiff at the end of 
the big sofa with Aunt Jane's mufE held carefully on 
her lap in fnmt of her. Once, when Allen moved 
away from in front of it, she cau^t ^ght of herself 
in lite long mirror, and momentatily she wtmdered 
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iwhetber a dever needle could make her look more like 
other people. But she dismissed the question at once 
as unimportant What one had and what one wore in 
the South were matters of fate, and not among the 
things one worried about. She went on talking in her 
soft low voice, with a touch of liquid in it caught from 
the negroes, and the verdict of everyone when she left 
was that she was charming. 

Mrs. Alden kissed her and told her to come and go 
in the house as though it were her own. Miss Eustis 
asked her to dinner, studying her through her lor- 
gnettes and planning whom she should ask to meet her. 
Mary Carmichael offered to take her home. 

" We're neighbors, you know," she said. " We're 
only three doors from Mrs. Clendenning on Washing- 
ton Square." 

The long vista of the Avenue, with the two lines 
of light stretching away till they almost met in the 
distance, fascinated Molly; she was silent looking out 
at it. 

" How do you lilw us, the first day ? " asked Allen. 

"Oh, I love you," she exclaimed. 

Mary laughed at her. " That seems like rather a 
bold statement on such short acquaintance." 

Molly stuck to it. "It's love at first sight! Look 
at that! Is there anything like it anywhere? Maybe 
there is, but I tell you it's not in Charleston, the dear 
old place." 

It was late and die jam had loosened on the Avenue. 
They ran down its length with hardly a pause. 

" Thanks ever so much for the drive," said Molly 
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as they stopped in front of Mrs. Oendenning's door. 
" I can't tell you how much I enjc^ed iL" 

" Come in to tea to-morrow afternoon, and tell us 
how much you enjoyed your first day's work," sug- 
gested Mary. 

" Thanks, I will." 

Allen smiled as he settled back beside bis sister in 
the car. " There's something refreshing about a little 
enthusiasm nowadays, isn't there ? " he smd. 

"She's delightful," agreed Mary, "If only she 
doesn't get spoiled." 

" Shell take some spoiling," said Allen. 

Molly ran up-stairs to her room and went to her 
window to look out at the Park, with the moon floating 
in the sky above the arch, and the lighted cross on the 
church opposite shining over the tree-tops. Decidedly 
she loved it all. She was still a little homesick, but in 
spite of that she loved it and she wouldn't go back 
again for anything. She sat down to write to Jane. 

"Dearest laney: I miss you dreadfully, but it's 
great, perfectly great, and you've simply got to come 
up in tfie spring and see it. But my clothes won't do 
at all. I must see what I can do to them. I shall be- 
gin this very minute, as I'm going out to tea to-morrow 
and I must work all day so I won't have any time thea 
Therefore you'll have to wait for a real letter. This is 
just to tell you I'm here and happy and wanting you." 

Already she had begun to suspect that Aunt Jane's 
precepts might prove, like her muff, somewhat out of 
date. But still this new world was a friendly world 
and both would do till she saw her way to new oasa. 
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She tack up a p^r of scissors and b^^an slashing at 
her wardrobe in a way which made Mrs. Gendenning, 
who came into the room a few minutes later, hold tqt 
her bauds in horror. 



CHAPTER IX 

THE FIRST day's WOKK 

It was snowing. Molly had never seen snow be- 
fore, and her eyes kept wandering from the long letter 
to Jane which she was writing, to the window and the 
dirouded Square outside. The flakes, fine and close, 
were like thickening in the ^r ; the street lamps mere 
bubbles of light, like so many moons in a fog. The 
muffled street sounds reminded her of the time Great- 
aunt Jane had been ill and they bad spread straw on 
the Charleston Battery, She had drawn her desk up 
close to the window so she could watch the strange 
gray-white curtain that waved and shivered outside, 
and see the Mostly trees and the honched-tip figures 
which hurried across the Square. 

The past day seemed both swift and endless as she 
looked back at it She had b^un it early, getting to 
the studio an hour before the other students, so as to 
explore her new surroundings, the " men's room " and 
the " women's room," Mr. Oliphanfa own studio and 
all the little storerooms down the corridor with their 
stacks of dusty, fascinating treaam«s> Then Adelaide 
came and showed her how to set np her palette and 
place her easel and pose a still fife, and she started to 
paint She felt that it was going to ^e pla^ to work 
with these fine immaculate brashes and the soft paint 
out of the smooth new tubes. But by the tinae Mr. 
67 
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Oliphant came down-stdrs in the middle of tlie morn- 
ing she was already thoroughly discouraged. 

She was sure he would send her home again after 
one glance at her canvas and she would have liked to 
turn its face to the wall so he could not see it. But he 
only smiled when he looked at it, twisted his mustache 
and blinked, and said, "Not so bad for a beginner. 
Ke^ your colors clear, my dear. Here, let's clean off 
your palette and begin again." With three strokes of 
his brush he brought order out of chaos and life out 
of formlessness. " See? It didn't need a great deal. 
When you get used to your medium you'll do finely. 
Now come up-stairs all of you. I've had a sitting on 
Mr. Fawlker's portrait, and you'll want to see what 
I've done." 

He detained Molly after the others had gone. 

" How are thmgs goii^? " he asked. " Sit down and 
tell me what you've been doing." 

"Everything is going splendidly," she answered. 
" Mrs. Oendenning is sweet She's taking all the trou- 
ble in the world to make me comfortable. And Ade- 
laide Alden has been lovely to me. She's been helping 
me all mormt^, and yesterday she took me home to 
tea with her. There were quite a number of people 
there. A brother and sister named Carmichael, who 
live down on Washington Square just a few doors 
from Mrs. Clendenning's, drove me home in their 
motor." 

" Mary and Allen Carmidiael. They're great 
friends of Adelaide. Charming people. I'm glad you 
have met them." 
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"They asked me to tea this afternoon." 

" Go, by all means. If you make friends of them 
and the Aldens I shan't need to worry about you any 
more. Now nin along down-stairs and see what you 
can do to that horrible looking canvas of yours. Re- 
member to keep your paint dear and don't get dis- 
couraged. It's not a patch on what I lised to do. Ill 
be down in the mommg to look at it And remember, 
Molly, if ever you want anything, your Uncle Joe's 
rigjit here." 

Adelaide took MoDy home to lunch. Afterward 
she offered to send her back again but, Aunt Jane's 
injunction already forgotten, Molly preferred to go 
alone. She loitered down the Avenue, looking in the 
shop windows for improvements she might make in her 
dress for Mrs. Eustis's dinner, and seeit:^ a great deal 
which she wanted to tetl Janey about She crossed 
the streets carefully, watching for the signals, and 
gave xio one occasion to look at her all the way down- 
town. 

It was just beginning to snow as she went up the 
steps of the Carmichael house, scattered flakes, fine and 
slow, which she did not recognize as snow till one 
lighted on her cheek and melted there. 

She was all exdted over it when she went into the 
parlor where Mary and Allen were waiting for her 
with a fire and tea-tray. 

" It's snowing I " she announced. Her checks 
glowed from the unaccustomed cold, her lips parted 
over her small white teeth and her eyes shone. 

Allen looked at her as one looks at something small 
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and charming and amusing. Maiy smiled her broad, 
slow, friendly smile. "We're ^ving you rather a chilly 
welcome," she said. 

"I've never seen snow before," said Molly. "I 
never really thought I would," 

" Do you like us, on the whole? " asked Allen. 

"Oh, I Jove you I" exclaimed Molly, and then 
flushed furiously, as thqr laughed at her. 

When she rose to go home, Allen went with her. 

" You oug^t not to go alone m the dark, yet a while," 
be t<^d her. 

The snow already covered the ground and was still 
falling fast It Imed the dark branches of the trees 
with a fine white tracery and, as Molly sdd, lay like 
an ermine mantle over the shoulders of Garibaldi. 

Allen smiled. " You have quite an imagination, 
haven't you?" 

" Not as much as you have," she retorted, " I heard 
you telling about South Africa yesterday." 

" Do you mean you didn't believe my stories? " 

" Were they meant to be believed? " 

" Of course they were t They're as true as Gospel 
I have photograjiiic proof of it." 

" Seeing is believing," said Molly. 

" You shall see," he assured her. 

"Tell me another now. A nice hot one of the 
desert and dryness. I'm nearly frozen and drowned." 

" Not another «ie till you apologize." 

"Dear! Dearl To think the fairy-book is closed!" 
She looked up at him, laugfiing from l>ebind Aunt 
Jane's muff. 
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" I vrish I had an extra ticket for the Troop A drill 
to-night Mary and Adelaide are goii% with me. 
Have you ever seen a cavalry drill? " 

" No, I never have." 

" Would you like to, next time ? " 

" Do you wear a beautiful uniform? " she inquired. 
" Indeed I should love to see it." She ran laughing up 
the steps of Mrs. Clendenning's house. " Thanks ever 
so much for bringing me home. Good-night." 

After dinner she went to her roon to write Jane 
all about it. 

" Janey dear: I'm watching a blizzard. The ni^t 
is black dark with a gauzy white curtain blowing over 
it and falling softly, softly to the ground, like fold on 
fold of filmy muslin, till everything is shrouded and 
bidden under it It's like nothing you have ever seen 
and I can't picture it to you so you can see it, even 
with that bright imagination of yours. It's bkck and 
if s white at once, like nothing else in the world. And 
it's noisy and it's deeply silent. The wind whistles in 
gusts through the arch at the comer and round the end 
of ffie house, but all the street sounds and the river 
sotuids, and the hum which is all pervading, are muffled 
and hushed. Even here, shoulder to shoulder with — 
how many million people is it? — one feels lonely and 
shut away. What must it be far off in the country ? 
I've been out in it, walking with a nice young man. 
But I coul4i't really ^ve proper attention to either 
young man or blizzard. Yesterday I learned what an 
icicle looks like, this evening I learned what it feels 
like. It's full of aches from its head to its feet, and 
it's got to melt slowly or it would die in the process. 
Mrs. Clendenning told me that, and cruelly chased me 
away from the fire when I came in. I'm thinking of 
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sewing all my thickest coats inside each other and 
making one which shall be in a measure cold proof. 

" I made the loveliest mud-pie you ever saw at the 
studio this morning. I felt like dropping the pursuit 
of art OQ the spot and huirying bade to my happy 
home, but Mr. Olipbant (I'm to call him Uncle Joe 
hereafter, you remember Adelaide Alden does) 
cheered me up a bit. He says once upon a time be did 
as badly as that himself, — ^which is bard to believe. 

" Adelaide Alden is a brick and a genius. She has 
taken this poor shivering stranger into her heart and 
home in a way deserving of all praise. And she can 
paint ! I feel as though I had loiown her all my life 
already, and I like her ever so much. Mr. Oliphant, 
Uncle Joe, says if I make friends of her and my neigh- 
bors, the Carmichaels, the j'oung man aforementioned 
and his sister Mary, Uiere will be no further cause to 
worry over my social success. I wish my artistic suc^ 
cess seemed anywhere near as assured." 



IfOLLT SETTLES DOWK 

The man in the next box, leaning forward to talk to 
the lady beside him, was looking, not at her, but over 
her shoulder at Molly AUoway. Molly was not aware 
of it but the lady was; there was a sort of angry stiff- 
ness about the back of her neck. Mary Carmichaet 
was aware of it and amused at Molly's unconscious- 
ness; Allen Cannichael was aware of it and amused 
at the lady's anger; Adelaide Alden was aware of it 
and vaguely uncomfortable. She felt that something 
ought to be done about it, and wanted to tell Molly to 
stop — only there didn't seem to be anything she very 
well could stop. 

Molly was leaning forward a little to listen to Allen, 
while her eyes danced with delimit at Caruso's singii^ 
and her mouth quivered with laughter at his downing. 

" Do you like Bori's Nedda as well as Farrar's ? " 
whispered Allen. 

" Better. They say Farrar is awfully jea " 

But Mary said " Hush," and they had to stop talk- 
ing. 

Not quite a month had passed since Molly's arrival 

in the city, but she had made good use of her time, 

and already she felt herself a New Yorker. She could 

discuss the relative merits of the opera singers intelli- 

73 
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gently; she could write Aunt Jane the latest chit-chat; 
and, this last accomplishment not dwelt on in letters to 
Aunt Jane but reserved for young Jane atone, she 
could swing into a dozen new dance steps with the 
ease of a young nymph. She could also meet herself 
unexpectedly in a mirror without flinching. Her ward- 
robe had been transformed by her quick eye and quick 
needle to a point where many people envied it. Little 
differences in it, like the little differences in her speech 
and manners, the way she said " toe " for " to," and 
" pen " for " pin," were quaint and attractive. People 
copied them. Her half legendary, " Acts of the An- 
cestors," too, and her inexhaustible fimd of ^ost 
stories, which no one could quite say whether she told 
in good faith or not, were good even second-hand; 
people rqieated them. She had more invitations than 
she could accept, thou^ Mr. Oliphant urged her to go 
about as much as she could. 

" You work hard all day, forget about art in the 
evenii^," he told her. " Go play. I don't want you 
to get stale." 

So she went to ^nners and dances, to the ptay and, 
like this evening, to the opera. 

Mary leaned forward and touched Molly's shotdder 
as the act was drawing to a close. "Shalt we go 
now ? " she said. 

After the heat of the opera house the icy ^r out- 
iloors was intoxicating. Adelaide drew it in deep, 
snuggling her diin into her fur collar. 

" What a ni^t I " she exclaimed. " Good just to be 
alive. Frozen, Salamander?" 
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Molly denied it with chattering teeth. " No, 1 love 

it." 

Adeljude laughed at her. "You surely look it. 
Here's my car. Good-night, everybody. Good- 
oight, MolL" She leaned over and gave her cheek 
a little brushing kiss. "See you in the morning, 
won't I ? " 

She looked out of the back window and waved to 
them as she drove away. 

Molly was in high good spirits that evening; she ran 
up-stairs to her room after the Cannichaels, who as 
usual drove her home, had said good-night, and went 
to her window to look out at the Square, dark and 
quiet in its belt of lights. She loved it. She loved all 
the life she was leading. She was full of sparkling 
happiness, quite different from the peaceful happiness 
of Alloway Place. She loved that, too — or at least she 
loved to think of it. Deep down in her heart she knew 
she <Kd not really love it any more, that she could not 
be hai^y there any more — not, at least, for many 
years. Perhaps when she was old and tired and had 
lived her life. Now she wanted to live it 

In spite of the drive, flie heat of the opera bouse 
was still in her lungs. She pushed up the window to 
breathe the fresh air. She leaned out, and looking 
down the block, she saw the Carmtchaels' car still 
standing in front of their door. Allen was speaking 
to the chauffeur. She waved her hand to him as he 
turned and went up the steps. Then she drew her 
head in with a jerk and slammed the window shut. 
She knew he cotild not have seen her, but she seemed 
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to feel the admonishing presence of a very indignant 

old lady in the room. 

" Yes, Aunt Jane," she murmured. " 111 'fess up. 

It was a naughty thing to do." She cat^ht »ght of 

her face, flushed and ashamed-Iookii^, in the mirror, 

and burst out laughing. 
" Molly Allowayl You old silly I You Idiot!" 
She wrote a long letter to Jane that night, sitting by 

the window with the shade drawn up so she could look 

out. 

"Jane dear: I'm just home from the opera. You 
have something to live for till you go to the opera, 
and then you'll know why there's everlasting music in 
heaven. We went in the Aldens' box — we being, of 
course, Adel»de and the Carmichaels and I, We're 
always we. There were also a Mr. Reid and a Mr. 
Kittery, very nice both of them, but mere padding and 
not in the least necessary to the real scheme of things. 

" I'm taking the day backwards. In the afternoon 
Uncle Joe and Adelaide and I went to see an exhibi- 
tion of cubist-futurist paintings. I wish you could 
have seen the things — and I wish you could have seen 
Uncle Joe, He was better than the show. He was so 
angry at it all that he nearly burst. Everyone else was 
going round sort of on tiptoe as though it was Holy 
Groimd and whispering to each other how wonderful 
it was, and he led us round on a dead run, twirling his 
mustache as fast as his fingers would go and grum- 
bling tmder his breath. When he's angry he always 
twirls fast and growls. When he's pleased he twirls 
v-e-r-y s-I-o-w-l-y, and purrs like a cat That's the 
way 3'ou tell. Finally when we came to an egg-shaped 
thing in white marble with a point sticldne out on one 
side for a nose, thafs called tiie ' Head of a Woman,' 
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tie couldn't contain himself another minute. He just 
let out. ' Sheep I Silly flock of sheep ! Some igno- 
ramus in the papers has told them it's good, — probably 
paid to do it— and here they believe it. Don't trust 
their own eyes! Anybody who wasn't perverted 
would know it was bad, utterly bad ! Utterly bad, I 
tell you, MoUy Alloway I Look at it I Look at it and 
see how bad it isl Youll have seen the very ultimate 
of badness ! It can't go another step, not one more 
step I ' All this right out loud, if you please, before a 
gaping audience ! They'd have turned him out if he 
hadn't been Joseph Oliphant. But you can't very well 
turn him out. So they just had to gnash their teeth 
and bear it, poor dears. And then what do you think ? 
There came up an old gentleman and slapped him on 
the shoulder and said, ' You're right, Joseph. You're 
dead right. It's fit for a lunatic asylum, all of it. 
If this is the art of the future, God help the future ! ' 
And who do you think the old gentleman was? No 
less a man than Alexander Stuart! Uncle Joe had 
been telling Adelaide and me he wanted to take us to 
Mr, Stuarts studio but he'd been away. So Uncle 
Joe introduced us and Mr. Stuart asked us to come 
right aroimd then, and we went and had a wonderful 
afternoon. He pulled out all his things one after 
another, and he talked, and he drew for us. Ade- 
laide and I were spellbound. And Uncle Joe sat and 
purred by the fire like a happy pussy. And then they 
brou^t in tea and Uncle Joe and Mr. Stuart started to 
reminisce, sort of an artistic ' Acts of the Ancestors.' 
Between them they've known pretty much every worth- 
while artist in the last fifty years, known most of them 
right inside out. Isn't it a queer trait of human na- 
ture how one person's discouragement turns into an- 
other person's encouragement in a few years? I 
never in my life heard a more comforting statement 
than that Whistler had a fearful time to leam to draw. 
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Doesn't seem possible, does it? But it appears it's 
true. 

" The morning spelt ' paint * as usual. Until one 
o'clock nothing ever happens except that, with five- 
minute intervals of rest, which I usually spend curled 
up on the divan panting like a fish. I get so excited 
pwiting that I forget to breathe. Uncle Joe says it's 
very bad for me. 

" Well, Janey, it's hi^ time I should go look for 
to-morrow if I hope to find it betimes in the morning. 

" Good-ni^t to you, dearest. 

" P. S. I never saw such stars." 



CHAPTER XI 

" STUDIO STUDY " 

Molly looked at her watch and her brush slipped, 
carrying the shadow so far forward on the forehead 
that it took the roundness from the head and changed 
the expression of the face. She gave an impatient ex- 
clamation. There were only five more minutes to 
work in but she must not let that hurry her and make 
her spoil the whole thii^ I Uncle Joe would be back 
this afternoon and what would he say to it ? 

"Time I" 

The model stepped off the stand with a deep sif^, 
stretchii^, cat-like. The students laid their brushes 
and palettes down on the tall painting stools and filled 
the room with sudden noise and clatter. One began 
to sing: 

" The time is long, oh Mavoumeenl " 

" I like that. Miss Dickins. The warm shadow at 
the back of the neck and the way the hair blends into 
it*' 

" I'm through washing my brushes. Who's next ? " 

" The pipe's full of paint and the water won't nm 
out. Can't you get the plumber. Miss Alloway? " 

"You know she gets him about every three daysl 
He can't do anything. It's your own fault. Why 
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won't you wash the big paint off with turpentine? If s 
much easier anyhow." 

Adelaide Alden came over to the window where 
Molly was still standing looking at her picture. 

" Is it finished? " she asked. 

" I suppose it is," answered Molly. " It's got to be. 
Uncle Joe'U be bade this afternoon. I wonder what 
he'll say to it?" 

"May I see it?" 

Molly pushed the easel forward, making room be- 
tween it and the divan. 

" Oh, Molly, it's splendid ! It's the best thing you've 
done — far and away. The best thing any of us have 
done. My word, Molly ! It's great." 

Her exclamation brought the others over to look. 
The model came with them, her big broken-heeled 
shoes shuffling under the borrowed finery of her danc- 
ing dress. She caught her breath in with a hiss. 

"Geel Do I look like that? It's true enough I 
feel it. It's nerves I guess. Just standin' up and 
tryin' not to think all the time." 

" It ^ves you to think, all right, that figure I " 

" I like the second figure better. It's just the way 
Miss Alden looks at the end of the morning — tired 
and sa|^, but still full of eagerness. I've noticed 
lots of times, but I never had the sense to see what a 
wonderful picture she'd make contrasted with the sag- 
giness of the model without any eagerness." 

" I like the way the background's done, the mere 
suggestion of the rest of us. I'm sure Mr. Oliphant 
nrin be crazy about that It's just what he^s always 
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idnimmiiig into us. ' Focus on one object, yoong 
latUes, and paint the rest the way you see them when 
you don't look at them.' Sounds simple I " 

Addaide had been staring at the picture silently, 
paying no attention to the talk ol the other students. 

" How long have you been here, Molly ? " she asked. 
"Three months, is it? Neariy four? And you've 
passed us all! Do you remember the mud-pie yoo 
made the first day ? " 

" I should think I did I But I haven't passed you 
all. That's nonsense. This is the first thing I've done 
that's as good as you do often. I wonder what Uncle 
Joe will say about it. He told me not to try portraits 
at all while he was away. Do you suppose he'll 

" Mind t " lauded Adelaide. " Are you coming out 
to lunch now ? " 

" No. I've got some sandwiches Mrs. Oendenning 
put up for me. I don't know what time Uncle Joe 
will get here and I don't want to be out when he comes. 
Are you coming back?" 

" I don't know. I may. Vm not sure. Good-bye." 

What would Uncle Joe say about it? 

After the others had left, Molly pushed her picture 
back against the wall, cleared the easels away so as 
to get an open space in front of it and curled up 
among the cushions on the divan under the big window 
to look at it It certainly was the best thing she had 
done, — and good at that The expressions of the two 
faces and figures were very striking. She had caught 
flie dragging weariness of the model's arms, uplifted 
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over her bead with a fan, the ugly grin into which her 
lips had stiffened in mimicry of sparkling smiles, and 
the sightless stare of her rigid eyes ; and had brought 
out the contrast between them and the weariness of 
Adelaide, eager and hopeful, and ra<Uant with the joy 
of successful effort. 

It was good. " Nothing venture nothing have." 
But what would Uncle Joe say ? 

Anyhow she had been compelled to paint it. The 
two faces had been haunting her for days, the model's 
face dancing before her eyes in the dark, and Ade- 
laide's filling her pleasant dreams. And Uncle Joe 
said if you could see a thing you could paint it It was 
one of his favorite themes. 

" Study faces, my dear. Wherever you are, in the 
street-cars, everywhere, study faces. See how the 
shadows deepen and blend and die, and the colors run 
together. It's the seeing that coiuits. When you can 
see a thing you can paint it. Don't forget that, Molly, 
If s all in the seeing. And you've got the eyes for it 
Be sure you use them." 

She was certain she had seen it in the way he meant 

The door opened on the other side of the curtain. 
There was Unde Joe now I 

" Hello. Anybody in? " 

It wasn't Uncle Joe's voice. 

" Mr. Carmichael? I'm here, Molly Alloway." She 
got up from the divan. 

" I hoped jrou would be. Come out and lunch with 
me?" 

" I've had lunch, thanks." 
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" So have I, as a matter of fact Mary seat to see 
if you would drive out with us to the Garden Qub. 
There's something going on there which she says is 
worth seeing. I don't know." 

" I'm sorry. I'd love to, but I've got to stay here," 

" You work too hard. Oh, I say, look at Adelaide! 
Did you do that? It's great." 

" Yes ; do you like it — really ? " 

" I do. I've seen her look like that a hundred times 
when she was painting and had f oi^tten every other 
blessed thing in the world. But I bet she doesn't like 
it You've made her look as though she was — sort of 
fattening off that poor model." 

"Oh, don't!" exclaimed Molly. "Wha* an awful 
idea!" 

"Well, isn't it the idea?" 

" I certainly hadn't thoi^t of it as crudely as that." 

" What does Adelaide say about it ? " 

"Nothing about that. I don't beUeve she thought 
of it If she did she didn't mention it. Only praised 
me for doing it." 

The door opened again, and Adelaide came around 
the comer of the curtain. "Still here, Molly?" she 
called. "Did Allen find you? Oh, there you both 
are. Isn't that picture great?" 

" You don't mind my having painted it, Adelaide? " 

"Mind? Why, Molly, it's the most encouraging 
thing that's happened to me for a long time. If I 
really look like that when I paint there isn't the shadow 
of a doubt I've got it in me. The thing I mind is the 
way you've gone by me as tiiougji I were standing still ! 
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It's enough to break one's heart after all die time I've 
been at it," 

She had begun the sentence laughingly, but she 
ended with a quiver in her voice, turning away her 
head to hide her disappointment Molly saw it 

" Why, Adelaide I That's perfect nonsense. I 
haven't passed you at all. I seem to have cau^t up 
on you quite a lot, but I haven't even done that really. 
One alwajrs goes faster at first because the beginning 
is the easiest part. But you're really just as far ahead 
as you ever were. You know this is only a fluke, you 
ally," 

She put her anns around her and kissed her. Ade- 
laide pushed her away a little impatiently. "You're 
the silly. Of course I know it's a fluke. You couldn't 
do it agdn to save your life. You'd better put on 
your things if you're comii^ with us. Mary will be 
here in a few minutes." 

" I can't come. I told you I had to wiut for Uncle 
Joe." 

The door opened a third time. 

" Is that you, Uncle Joe? " 

" No, it's Brown from up-stairs. When's the Mas- 
ter expected, Miss Alloway? I've something to show 
him. By Jove I Did you do that? You must have. 
There's no one down here could have except one of 
you two, and it's evident Miss Alden didn't." 

" Do you think I could ? " asked Adelaide. 

He considered before answering. " I'm not sure 
you could. Miss Alden, I guess Miss Alloway is the 
only one of the lot of us who could. Looks as thou^ 
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die old Master was right when he said she had the im- 
mortal fire, doesn't it ? She's buraed you into immor- 
tality all rig^t. No doubt in my mind that future 
generations will know your face as well as they know 
her name." 

Adelaide turned away with a little shmg. 

" I thought we were talking sense," she said. 

" So I am," he answered. " 0£ course I don't mean 
I think it's the best thing she^ do, or that if it was 
she'd live, but she's only been pamting— how long? — 
three, four months. Honestly, it's ridiculous to paint 
like that in four months ! " 

Adelaide and Allen sat down on the divan to watt 
for Mary, while Mr. Brown went on praising the pic- 
ture to Molly. 

" I've got a job," sjud Alien. 

Adelaide turned her head quickly from looking at the 
street below, and smiled a sudden pleased smile. 

" Oh, Allen, I'm so glad ! Papa told me he expected 
to see you to-day." 

"Yes, I was down at his office this monung. He's 
a brick. I don't expect to be of the least possible use 
to him. If I could go out, now, and do the actual field 
woilc that I was educated for, I do believe I might 
become a good engineer in time. But this office work t 
I guess ru be about as useful as the cat, good to lay 
the blame on." 

" I don't think that's the way he feels about iL He 
says you should know the executive end as weD as the 
other. And you'll be able to go out in a year or two, if 
you wish. I think he's ^ad to get you, though he may 
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not tell you so. I loiow he's pleased at your trying* 
He said it would be hard for you to settle down after 
all this gadding around the world; he didn't really be- 
lieve you would ever make up your mind to do it. But 
Mother and I both said you would." 

Allen laughed. " I imagine I never would if there 
was a chance of gadding about any more. But, believe 
me, New York without an occupation! Talk of the 
lays of leisure I Yo — Say ! Careful there ! " There 
was a crash. " You ought to treat the old codger with 
more respect, Brown, old boy. How would you like 
to have your head knocked about like that?" 

Brown was staniUng on a chair reaching down can- 
vas frames from the top of a high desk for Molly. He 
had knocked over a skull, and the top of it had rolled 
away under the furniture. 

" I didn't know the blamed thing was there," he ex- 
claimed. " It was behind this false front arrangement 
and I didn't see it." 

" It's my fault," said MoHy. " I'm sorry. I hid it 
there to get it out of sight. I hate the thing." 

" Leave it down now you've got it," said Adelaide. 
" I'll pabt it to-morrow." 

Brown fished up the bottom of the skull from where 
it had wedged between the wall and the desk. " Sorry, 
old fellow. No disrespect meant. Where did your 
lid go?" 

A fourth time the door opened. 

" Molly ! Allen ! Ready ? " Mary came to the end 
of the curtain. " Hello ! A regular party. Are you all 
cotmng? There's lots of room." 
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** I can't, Mary ; I'd love to," said Molly, " but Uncle 

Joe will be here any minute and I ought to be here 

when he arrives." 
" I'm sorry. I wish you could. Mr. Brown? " 
" In the car? I'd like to. Ifs a bully day." 
" I think I won't go," said Allen. " I think it's a 

cold day. Besides I'm a business man now — or I shall 

be Monday morning, and I've got some things to attend 

to. Can't waste an afternoon like that." 
" Very well," agreed Mary with sisterly frankness. 

" The car's much pleasanter when it isn't so crowded. 

Ready, Adelaide? Let's go, if you are."* 



CHAPTER XII 



Molly Alloway was sitting on the edge of tbe 
divan with a canvas frame resting against her knee. 
She was pulling the canvas taut over it with a stretch- 
ing-iron and holding it in place while Allen Carmichael, 
kneelmg in front of her, tacked it down. 

The light was beginning to fade from the room, but 
the red reflection of the sunset, thrown back from the 
white building across the street, filled it with color. 
The brightness caught the little tendrils of hair which 
curied softly at Molly's temples, like the downy breast 
feathers of a bird ruffled where the wings touch them. 
It made thdr warm brown shine metallic red. 

Allen looked up at her. " You should see the effect 
of this light on your hair," he said. " It makes it glow 
like a co[^r halo roimd your face." 

Molly raised her head from fte canvas and looked 
about the room. " Isn't it queer? I love light effects, 
but they're perfectly despuring to paint." 

She turned toward the window and the color falling 
on her cheek made it glow rosy brown as it had when 
she first came to town. 

"It tells tales," said Allen. "You do work too 
hard." 

Molly laugfied at him. " Much you know about 
work! By the way, did I hear you telling Adelaide you 
were actually going to work? " 
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" I am, yes." 

" I thought you weren't strong enough." 

" I guess I'm strong enough to do anything I want" 

The opening was irresistible. " Granted," she 
laughed. " But still, I thought — ^take care, that tacic 
isn't in the right place." 

" You want to pull the comer tighter. Miss Alloway. 
It's going to wrinkle otherwise." The tap, tap, tap of 
his hammer made a sort of running accompaniment to 
tiieir conversaticm. " Still you thoi^t, did you? 
That was pretty cheeky of you, I think. I suppose 
the time may come when a man wants to ' settle 
down." 

" You mean you really want to work? " asked Molly. 

" I really do." 

" For a week," she mocked him, " What are you 
going to do?" 

" Civi! engineering. It's the only thing I know any- 
diing about I chose it, when I was made to choose 
something, because I thought it would carry me out 
into the wilds and give me adventures. And now here I 
am taking the office end of it, verifying other fellows' 
plans instead of going out and having the fim of mak- 
ing them myself. I'm going into Mr. Alden's office." 

"Oh, are you? You know my brother William is 
planning to go into his office, too. Mr. Alden has of- 
fered him a position if Grandfather doesn't mind, and 
I don't believe he will." 

"Why should he mind?" 

" Because none of the family have ever before gone 
into anything but one of the professions." 
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" Isn't engineering a profession? " 

" Not in Grandfather's sense. It's business. But 
then, Mr. AMen ts in it, and Grandfather knew him 
when he was a boy, and bis father knew his, and so on 
ad infinitum, so he makes a respectable precedent." 

" It's fimny, isn't it, how differently people feel 
about things ? My father wanted me to do it. He had 
it all planned from the time I was a kid for me to go 
in Mr. Alden's office, just as I'm going now, but I al- 
ways shied off from it before," 

Molly was a born tease. "And now you actuaUy 
think you want to do it ? " 

Allen threw down his hammer. " That's the last 
frame, isn't it ? Why in heaven's name do you su[^se 
I'm doing it if I don't want to? A man can't keep his 
self-respect, much less win anybody else's, unless he 
does something, these days. You wouldn't be laud- 
ing at me if I was doing anything worth while, now 
would you? Because I haven't, you think I can't I've 
only come to realize it lately. I ought to have mudb 
sooner, I suppose — ^but that's ancestors, too." 

Molly dropped her lai^hter. 

" I'm sorry I said that. It was horrid of me. Of 
course I don't think you can't just because you haven't 
Don't I know about ancestors? When they say a tfiing 
it's almost impossible to do anything different. It 
wouldn't matter so much if th^ weren't so old-fash- 
ioned. But I suppose it's too much to expect of an- 
cestors that they should keep up to date." Laughter 
flashed up for a second and then died down again. " I 
wmder whether — afterwanl — if we have done some- 
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thin^ we ouj^tn't, or more likely we haven't done some- 
thing we ot^ht, — they very seldom urge us to sins of 
commission, I must say that much for them — ' They 
told me to/ will be considered a good excuse. I have 
an idea we shall be judged by our own consctences 
rather than thdrs. I believe in the long run it wotild 
be better to have done wrong, doing what you thot^t 
was right, than it would be to do right thinking yon 
were doing wrong," 

Allen had risen from the floor and was sitting on the 
divan beside her. " You know my mother was an 
&iglish woman," he said. " She diought no gentle- 
man oug^t to work. She used to tell me as a thing to 
be proud of that not one of her ancestors had ever 
earned a dollar. She used to say there ought to be 
some gentlemen in America and she wanted me to be 
one of them. Father was a silk merchant, and his fa- 
ther, and his father, till you got to a carpenter way 
back, and he didn't feel that way about it. So they 
sent me to Boston Tech to learn to be an eng^eer. 
It was a sort of compromise between them. When I 
felt lazy I thought Mother was right, and when I felt 
enei^tic I thought Father was right. Father had ar- 
ranged with Mr. Alden that I was to go into his office 
when I was throu^, but in my own mind I never quite 
decided whether I wanted to or not. But I'd have had 
to anyhow, only Father died just when I finished my 
course, and Mother packed me off to Africa. I was 
delighted to go — ^naturally. And I stayed on and on. 
I think I was afraid to come home, because I still 
hadn't made up my mind what I was going to do when 
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I got here. And then Mother died last winter, and I 
should have come rig^t back to Mary then. But I 
didn't. I waited till I got stck. And now here I am 
doing just what Father wanted me to do and wishing 
I'd done it from the beginning." He laughed. " What 
got me started? I apologize, Miss Alloway." 

" You needn't. Sometimes one wants to talk — and 
one wants to hear." 

Allen felt a little ashamed of himself for bis out- 
burst. 

" If s the fault of you girls," he said. " You're at 
the bottom of it aU. May I smoke? " 

" Surely." 

He lounged back across the deep divan, puffing his 
dgarette. " You work too hard. You make a fellow 
feel lazy. Mary's the only restful one among you. 
Why can't you stay at home where you belong? " 

"So there may be some ladies in America?" ^e 
hughed. " Tbeyll be as obsolete as gentlemen soon. 
Spirit of Aunt Jane I I hope there's no such thing as 
telepatfiy." She jumped up. " We ot^bt to find the 
tc^i of that skull, you know. Mary carried Mr. Brown 
off in such a hurry he forgot all about it It rolled 
under that big chest of drawers, didn't it ? I do hope 
it isn't broken. Maybe I can fish it out with this maul 
stick." 

She prodded the darkness and brou^t out the rotmd 
piece of bone in the midst of a nest of dust 

" You pick it up," she said. " I do hate it." 

Allen fitted it in place. " You shouldn't hate it, 
Molly Alloway," he said, laying his hand on the head. 
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" You've got one yourself just like it under your hair. 
He was all right in his day, you know. He was a man 
like any other. He lived just like you and me, and he 
hoped like you and me, and he loved like " 

Finished, the sentence would have passed with the 
others, unnoticed. Cut short, it echoed in the room, 
filling the silence. 

Molly cut the pause short. 

" He came from Sing Sing," she saidi " Uncle Joe 
paid a thousand dollars for him. He was a murderer 
and he killed his wife. That's the way he loved! I 
hate him 1 At home if he was buried in the gravQ^ard 
the niggers wouldn't go near it I " 

The stmset had died. The room was gray-dark and 
gloomy. Molly reached for the switch and flooded it 
with light. In the first flare of it her eyes looked big 
and black. She shaded them with her hands. 

It was Allen's turn to tease. " Would you go near 
it?" 

She gave a little shrug. " I can't say. We haven't 
any such. Not that I like graveyards. Listen. There's 
Uncle Joe's step up-stairs. I'm going to show him my 
picture." 

" May I come too ? " 

" I'd radier you wouldn't. Fm a little scared, you 
know." 

" Then 111 wait till you come back and we can walk 
down-town together." 

" What about your errands? " 

" It's too late for them anyhow. Good luck." 



CHAPTER XIII 
what's the matter with ADEUJrtZl 

"Hello, Dad I So it's all settled, is it?" Ade- 
liude greeted her father as be ca m e in the front door. 

" How did you hear so soon?" asked Mr. Alden, 
taking off his coat. " I only saw Allen at lunch time. 
Have you seen him ? " 

" Yes, he came to the studio." 

"He did, did he?" 

" Ob, not to bring me the news. He and Maiy anil 
I were going out together, and Mary sent bim to ask 
Molly Alloway to go with us. He just told me tn 
passant." 

"Have a mce drive? How's my friend Molly? 
Why didn't you bring her home to tea ? " 

" Because she didn't go with us after all. She haa 
to stay home to see Uncle Joe, who's just back fnan 
his lecture tour, — at least he was to get back this after- 
noon. And Allen couldn't go with us either on ac- 
count of the ' job.' He had some things to finish up 
so he could start in Monday morning with a dear 
slate." 

Mr. Alden grunted. " I should say bis slate ou^t 
to be pretty dear already. He's bad time enough to 
dear it" 

" But one doesn't clear one's slate when one has time 
enot^ you know, Daddy. Time enough is sudi an 
94 
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awful lot too much. One has to string things out to 
fill it Imagine what it would be to wake up some 
morning and find one's slate perfectly dear and noth- 
ing in the world to mark it up again." 

Her father shrugged his shoulders. "Allen has 
never shown a marked aversion to clear slates up to 
now, though he may have been somewhat averse to the 
clearing process. Going to g^ve me some tea. Daugh- 
ter? Where's Mamma? " 

" Mamma's out. Tea'll be here in a minute." 

" How any woman could be such a fool t She just 
about ruined him I Do you suppose he's got it in him 
to pull himself together?" 

" Allen's mother? " Adelaide expressed no opinion. 

" He's got his chance now if he wants to take it 
The only one he'll ever get from me ! It's pretty well 
decided that William Alloway is to come up in the 

spring. I'm taking him on account of his sister 

If he's half as clever ! " 

" Molly's done a wonderful picture while Uncle Joe 
has been away. It really is remarkable. I'm not ex- 
ag^rating. Of course, I suppose she is a genius, but 
even so I don't honestly see how she has learned 
enough in such a short time to do such wonderful 
things." 

" Yes ? What sort of a picture ? What's the sub- 
ject?" 

" The class at work in the studio. It doesn't sound 
very exciting, but Molly has treated it in quite a new 
way. At least I don't know any other picture like it 
Usually those studio scenes aren't much more than still 
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life studies. All the little figures standingf around 
might just as well be inanimate objects for all the indi- 
viduality or character they have. Molly has concen- 
trated on two figures and left the others vaguely in the 
background. Ooe figure is I, because I happened to 
be nearest to her, and the other is the model. She has 
thrown her whole sou) into it. I wish you could see 
the eagerness and — and — the sort of light she has put 
on my face. Of course she got it from her own. Her 
face does seem to bum like that when she paints. 
Mine doesn't, worse luck. I wish it did." 

" I'm not sure it doesn't, Adelaide. You get very 
intent when you paint, you know, I should like to see 
the picture." 

" Oh, I guess youll see it, all right. It's sure to be 
exhibited. I'm really not exaggerating when I say it's 
splendid. It isn't exactly intentness she's got, either. 
It's more than diat. And the contrast between my 
face and the model's is really awful. Hers is so dull 
and utterly hopeless. It makes me look like a sort of 
slave driver. Of course they are pathetic, those mod- 
els. We only get the ones at the schools who aren't 
much good, — the ones the big artists don't want. Pos- 
ing can't be an inspiring business at best, and I suppose 
if you're a f^lure at that you're a pretty complete fail- 
ure. Still, either Molly has much more insight than I 
have or she has drawn heavily on her imagination. I 
couldn't paint if I had to look at a face on which I saw 
that expression." 

" She probably has drawn on her imagination. One 
must, I should think, in painting just as one does to 
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music or writing. A pictore is a work of fiction, isn't 
it, Daughter?" 

Adelaide objected. " Why no, Daddy. If s history. 
Unless it's all made up out of your head." 

" I don't think so. Photogr^hy's history. Rather 
dull and prosaic, even if you do try to lighten it up a 
bit. Painting's fiction. And so you're going to realize 
your ambition at last and see yourself hung on the 
walls of an exhibition." 

" Who, I ? " Adelaide looked up at him, not at first 
seeing the joke. " Oh, yes, I guess I am." 

She got up and poked the fire. 

" Let it alone, Dau^ter. It's burning beautifully. 
You'll just spoil it." 

Adelaide came back to her chair. She picked up a 
book and bent her head over it. Then she laid it down 
suddenly. 

"Oh Daddy! How could you make fim of me 
like that, Daddy? When you knew bow much I 
cared ! " 

" Make fu " He looked at her in silence for a 

minute. " I'm very sorry, Daughter. I didn't mean 
it that way. If I had, you know I would never have 
said it. I'm just as sure as I'm sitting here that you 
will see yourself in the exhibition, right on the line — 
very soon, — very soon. I'm only surprised that you 
haven't before. I can't understand why they didn't 
take that child's head of yours. It's much better than 
a great many of the things they did take." 

" No, it isn't It isn't any good at all, not when you 
compare it with things that really are good. None of 
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my tbiogs are. They look good alongside of the things 
those other people at the studio do, but they none o£ 
them really have one ^ngle spark of talent — as soon 
as anyone comes who has the least bit of talent she 
goes right by me. Just think. Dad, what she has done 
in three months I And here I've been drudging for 
years and years and years. I don't know how many. 

If s awfully discouraging. I " All of a sudden 

tears came. She put her head down on the arm of the 
sofa and sobbed. Her father looked at her, twisting 
his foot round and round at the ankle nervously, and 
biting his finger. 

" You ou^tn't to be discouraged, Daughter. You're 
gmng along all ri^t You mustn't mind if Molly does 
go more quickly. Some people shoot ri|^t up as high 
as th<y are going in no time. But the race isn't always 
to the swift. There is absolutely no doubt in my mind 
that you will succeed if you keep on as you are going. 
And besides, Molly's picture is probably not nearfy as 
good as you think it is." 

" Yes, it is too," she exclaimed. She was strugglii^ 
bard to suppress her tears. " It's awfully hard to go 
on when you are discouraged. And I am, whatever 
you say. I'm so disappointed. You don't know how 
much I minded about that child's head. And then to 
have you make fun of me I Oh! There's the door- 
bell ! " She got up and ran out of the room. 

Her fa&er called after her. "Don't run away, 
Adelaide, it's probably only Mamma." But she did 
not listen to him. 

Mrs. Alden came into the room. " What's tibe mat- 
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ter with Adelaide? " she asked. " What did she riio 
up-stairs like that for ? " 

" She's discouraged about her work, I think she 
must be over-tired." 

" Of course she is. It's abstird the way she goes on. 
What does she do it for? Why ^ould she? I wish 
you'd stop encouraging her. What discouraged her ? " 

" She thinks Molly Alloway is doing better than she 
is. Molly has painted a picture which Adelude thinks 
is splendid. I suppose it isn't really half as good as 
she thinks." 

" I hope it is. Molly deserves success, the plucky 
way she works. I don't see how Adelaide can think 
of begTud§^g it to her. It's ridiculous of her I 
They're in entirely different pontions. Molly's whole 
life depends on it. And if she should make the veiy 
greatest success, it wouldn't give her one-half the 
things which Adelaide seems so anxious to throw away 
for this absurd painting," 

Mr. Alden raised his eyebrows slightly. " It's the 
new generation, my dear. We must reckon on that. 
You'd better have fresh tea, Thafs been standing. 
Ill ring." 

He came bade to his chair by the fire. 

"Well, I've settled with Allen Carm'ichael. He 
comes on Monday." 

Mrs. Alden looked ttp qtiickly. "Really I tKd be 
seemed pleased, or was he still hesitatit^?" 

"Eager." 

"I wonder What did Adelaide say when jmo 

told her?" 
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" Nothing. He'd told her already." 

"Oh I The two things must go together in thdr 
minds, I should think." 

" Not necessarily." 

" I can't imapne his wanting to come to your office 
unless " 

" I can, my dear, as far as that goes. It would be 
the natural thing for bim to do to come to me for a 
place if he wanted one, in any event. How does Ade- 
laide feel about it ? " 

" You would be more likely to know than I would." 

" Not about that." 

" She felt very strongly then. But lately I can't 
tell." 

" I was almost af r^d, for a little while, that it had 
cost us her confidence." 

" I'm not sure it didn't — at least in part It was 
about that time that she took up this painting craze, 
and since then I know I have feU out of touch. What- 
ever the reason is." 

" We did the rij^t tfiing. Don't let it worry you, 
my dear." 

" I do worry. She hasn't an idea out^de her paint- 
ii^, I believe the best thing that could happen to her 
would be to have Molly AUoway pass her and leave 
her so far behind that she never wanted to touch an- 
other brush in her life Then she might be content 
to lead the life of other girls in her position. She's 
simply tfirowing away her chances one after another," 

" It's the new generation, my dear," Mr. Alden re- 
minded her again. " And, after all, tfie life you speak 
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of must become rather duU after a while, I should 
think. If we had killed this other affair I should be 
only too thankful that she had her painting," 

" Killed it ? It never was in the least our idea to 
kill it." 
" Yet we insisted it should be dead." 
" What we meant was that it should sleep." 
" Well, all I say is that if it should be dead, I would 
be thankful for her panting." 

" But it can't be, now he's cznyiDg out your one 
condition." 

Mr. Alden looked at her for a minute with a sug- 
gestion of impatience. " Circles I " he said. " If s 
time to dress for dinner." 



CHAPTER XIV 

AT THE UUSEUH 

The afternoon had the feel of spring. Over tfie 
shrubbery in the Park not even the faintest veil of 
green yet shimmered, but in the thickets of the Ramble 
Molly and Adelaide heard the call of a robin, and in 
the open spaces by the Mall they saw a flight of black- 
Inrds. The air had lost its winter sparkle. It was 
soft and languorous like Molly's South. It made her 
think of the plantation, the work of it, which Jane was 
doing in her stead, and the beauty of it, the misty 
dreamy flatness, the brightness of the almond trees 
agiunst the sombre cypress, the fragrance of jasmine 
flowers; of the lazy, irresponsible darkies, and the pic- 
caninnies playing in the dust; of the demand the horses 
and the stubborn, blowing cattle. Here in the Park 
it was pleasant enough, but the streets were at their 
worst There had been a fog in the morning and down 
among the tall buildings the dampness still hung, a 
slippery slime on the pavements, and a choking, bad 
smelling thickness in the atmosphere. Molly sighed. 

Adel<ude looked at her, tipping her head with a 
quizzical smile. "Penny, Miss Melancholy?" 

Molly laughed at herself. " I'm homesick for the 
alligators, I guess. They're just beginning to wake up 
in the Cooper River." 
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*• You ought to hun7 home ! " 

"I feelhkeit." 

" But are there really alligators? " 

" Of course there are. Lots of them. You see 
them all the time in summer, in the river, with their 
heads just out, and basking along the bank in the sun. 
In winter they dig themselves into the mud and go to 
sleep with a chunk of light-wood in their tummies lo 
they shan't get an empty feeling." 

" Honestly ? " 

" I suppose I'll be going back soon now. Oh dear! " 

" Crazy t You were sighing for it a minute ago." 

" Of course I was. Just ima^ne going out with 
Bob at sunrise, roimding up the cattle for a dip in the 
pen, gaUoping over the flat fields. Look at that girl 
trotting along there in her best bib and tucker. 
Doesn't it look stupid? Oh dearl Oh dear! " 

" One for each," teased Adelaide. 

" That's it exactly. The winter has gone very fast" 

"You must be veiy pleased with the way it's gone." 

" I don't know." 

" You don't know ! " 

" Oh, I've enjoyed it. I've had a wonderful time. 
But I'm not sure whether I've made the best of all the 
opportunities Uncle Joe has given me. You know, 
Adelaide, the parable of the talents? I hate that par- 
able. It wakes me up in the middle of the mgjit 
wondering whether I'm a profitaMe servant." 

" You are so funny ! If you hadn't done wel! I 
mi^t understand. But what more do you want aay- 
way ? Everybody says you have real genius." ' 
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" But that only makes it worse I It strips every pos- 
sible cloak of excuse right off your shoulders. If you 
fail it isn't anybody's fault but just your own." 

Adelaide gave an impatient exclamation. "You 
make me tired, MoUy Allowayt How can you talk 
like that?" Her voice sounded really irritated. 

Molly looked at her, lifting her eyebrows a little 
and they walked on without speaking, 

" I hate these excursions," said MoUy, as they came 
in sight of the Museum, 

" Do you ? Why ? I like them." 

" Yes, but you haven't an3'thing to do with them. 
You don't have to herd the people along, and not let 
the outsiders crowd the students out so completely that 
they can't hear a single word Uncle Joe says to them, 
let alone sedng the picture he's talking about." 

" Of course the crowd is horrid. But it's awfully 
interestmg just the same." 

" But I don't hear any of it I I love to come here, 
just you and Uncle Joe and I together. But these 
' personally conducted tours ' are awful." 

Mr. Oliphant's walking lectures were famous things 
in the New York art world. Although they were in- 
tended merely for his own students, and came at no 
stated intervals, crowids always gathered to hear them. 
Teachers and students and full-blown artists were all 
on the alert to learn when and where they were to be, 
and the more impecunious of Mr. Oliphant's pupils 
found it a lucrative business to keep them informed. 
Often they had only a few hours' notice, as it was 
usually chance that decided when and where the lee- 
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tures shotild take place. But no matter how short the 
time a crowd always gathered. 

When Molly and Adelaide came into the main en- 
trance hall of the Museum they found fif^ pe<^le as- 
sembled there, waiting. 

Mr. Oliphant had already arrived. He was walkii^ 
up and down behind the columns at the back of the 
hall, nervously twisting his mustache. Now and then 
he looked out at his gathering audience and cleared his 
throat. He was really pleased at its size, but it 
frightened him. Fifty years of success had not jaded 
his taste for it. He still sought praise as naively as a 
child, and, like a child, still feared he might not win 
it. It gave him a simplicity which linked him very 
close to his students, and made them love him. He 
liked them to call hun " Master," but they thought of 
him more as a comrade. Before every lecture his 
shyness nearly overcame him. Every few minutes he 
looked at his watch. He gnmted as Molly and Ade- 
laide came up to him. 

" I was afraid you were going to be late." 

"Oh, no indeed! Hello I" 

Allen Carmichael detached himself from the crowd 
outside and joined their group, Molly was surprised 
to see him. 

" So you decided to come? " said Adelaide. 

" How did you know about it? " asked Molly, 

" Adelaide told me." 

Mr. Oliphant had begun to walk again, up and 
down, up and down, with quick nervous steps. The 
others fell in behind him, following mechanically like 
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the tail of an erratic kite. Allen stopped before Bor- 
glum's " Mares of Diomedes " at the foot of the main 



" That's a wonderful thing," he said. 

Mr. Oliphant came to a stand, as though glad of 
something to distract his mind. " A marvelous piece 
of work. So " he modeled the air with his sup- 
ple fingers as thot^h he felt the soft wax between 

them. " So — so A marvelous piece of work," 

he ended with a shrug. 

Adelaide laid her hand on the flank of one of the 
pjunging horses. "Very few of us humdrum mor- 
tals ever see such wild, fierce abandon of motion as 
that," she said, " but when we look at this we know 
it's what it must be like." 

" It is," said Allen. " I've seen just such stam- 
pedes a hundred times among the wild animals in 
South Africa." 

Mr. Oliphant pulled out his watch. "It's time, 
Molly. Tell them, please. We're five minutes late in 
starting," 

He hurried up the stairs as though trying to catch 
the escaped minutes. Half-way up he stopped be- 
side the little alabaster head of Tiy. 

" Here you have the very antithesis of that fierce ac- 
tion below. The personification of stillness. It took 
an artist to place her here, looking down at the wild 
mares. By the way, the latest idea is that it probably 
isn't Tiy at all but her son." 

He looked back down the stairs at the crowd sur^ 
ing after him and hurried away, very much as though 
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fae were tiying to escape them. Adelaide and Allen 
let them flow past them. 

" I don't believe that," said Allen. " It's a woman's 
face. Can you imagine that smile on a man? " 

" No," answered Adelaide. " Of course you're a 
queen, you lovely exasperating creattu^! I couldn't 
look at her long, though. That baffling, condescending 
smile would drive me wild. I'd bi«ak it so as not to 
see it." 

Allen looked rather bored. " It's the characteristic 
of Egyptian art, isn't it? Riddle of the Sphinx, and 
all that sort of thing. I never did take much stock in 
it, myself." 

Adelaide lauded. " Did y«i ever take much stock 
in any art ? " ^he asked. 

" Not much. I say, what a mob ! This is really 
awful, you know. Let's rescue Miss Alloway, and go 
look at armor and things." 

" Molly can't leave. It's her job to go along." 

" Does she do any talking? " 

"Oh, no. She just tries to keep a space clear 
around Uncle Joe so he won't be quite smothered. 
This is the way we go to the armor. There it is." 

" Look here ! Here's a Zulu Assegai. The kind 
of thing that killed the Prince Imperial, you know. 
It's a mighty formidable weapon in the bands of a man 
who knows how to use it." 

" Do you know how? " 

" Pretty well. It's the best thing you can have 
against a lion, next to a gim, of course." 

" This is your last free afternoon, isn't it? " 
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" Except Saturday and Sunday." 

" Are you glad or sorry ? " 

" Both. I expect I'll hate it, but I want very much 
to do it." 

" I know the feeling. I think Maiy's di^fusted." 

"Do you?" 

It was nearly an hour before they rejoined Mr. 
Oliidiant's party. 



CHAPTER XV 

HOLLY INVENTS A GAUE 

With late comers arriving and casual visitors at< 
taching themselves, the crowd around Mr. 01i[^ant 
was growing larger and larger. Already not a quarter 
of the people were able to get within seeti^ distance. 
The rest had to content themselves with wandering 
aimlessly about the far end of the gallery ; yet, sheep- 
like, they continued to follow. 

They had pressed Molly away from Mr. Oliphant 
and she could not get near him again. She tried once 
or twice and then gave it up. It would be better to 
head him off as he went through the doorway into the 
next room. If she went qiuckly there ought to be 
time. 

But for Molly to hurry through rooms full of pic- 
tures was quite beyond her powers. She walked more 
and more slowly and finally, before Thayer's " Monad- 
nock" in the sunset, came to a standstill. She had 
never seen a mountain in her life and this pictured 
peak, rising clear and bright above the shadowed val- 
ley, filled her with awe and wonder. She never could 
pass it without pausing to look and look. It st^gested 
a grandeur and beauty beyond her experience, and 
spurred her imagination to almost painful efforts. Al- 
most unconsciously she sat down on a bench opposite 
109 
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it, and half an hour later, Allen Carmichael, makmg 
good his escape from the crowd and seeking the quick- 
est way out of the building, found her there, staring 
fixedly up at it. 

She looked down when he spoke to her, her eyes still 
far away as though they were seeing long distances, 
" I wonder why they sky it," she said. " I love it 
Tell me, is that what they really look like? I've never 
really seen a mountain." 

Allen glanced up at it. " I should say it was pretty 
good. Not that I'm any judge. That crowd is dread- 
ful I You can hardly breathe in there." 

Molly came to earth again, " Ob I I must go back. 
I shouldn't have stayed so long." 

Allen detained her as she was darting away. 
" Don't go back," he said. " You're looking tired, all 
tuckered out And you can't be of the slightest use, 
you know. It would take a dozen of you to handle 
diat mobi Come out in the Park and get some fresh 
air." 

Something of the spadousness and freedom of the 
wild landscape had passed into Molly's mood. The 
enclosing walls had become distasteful to her, the 
thought of the hot, breathing crowd repugnant. 

" All right," she said, " I'd like to get out of door& 
There's still half an hour before Uncle Joe will be 
ready to go home," 

The haze was lifting and the big clear driveway 
outside the Museum was flooded with sunlight. Chil- 
dren were plaj^ng on fht long steps, running to and fro 
and up and down. 
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"Doesn't it look nice?" said Molly, as she came 
throu^ the door. 

They crossed over to the Obelisk and took a path 
in by the Little Reservoir. 

"So you've never seen a mountain?" said Allen. 
"That seems so strange to me. I was brought up 
among them in Vermont, in summer. 1 can't imagine 
what it would be like not to have seen one any more 
than what it would be like never to have seen — a horse 
or something like that They're one of the common- 
places to me." 

" I don't believe you can imagine what it would be 
like not to have seen half the things I haven't seen. 
Just this and home is all I know. But I don't think 
I should want mountains ever to become common- 
places, i should like them always to |^ve me the thrill 
that picture does." 

" But I don't mean anything disparaging by com- 
monplaces. Sunlight is a commonplace, isn't it? Yet 
you exclaimed about it when you came out of that 
beastly Museum. Commonplace things are the ones 
which do give you thrills. I bet you get the thrill of 
your life when you first see your flat fields again," 

Molly admitted it. " I bet I do," she said. " I feel 
it coming already. But that's a different kind of 
thrill. I'm glad there are such a lot of things I 
haven't seen. It's such fun seeing them now for the 
first time." 

They were walldng quickly. It was getting cooler 
as ibt afternoon wore on, and the change from the 
closeness of the Museum to the fresh air brought the 
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color to Molly's cheeks. Her eyes sparided. The 
wind had blown a wisp of hair out from under her 
hat brim and it curled over her ear, rising and falling 
with her steps. Allen smiled as he looked at her. 

" Do you know what's lots of fun? " she went on, 
"You imagine just what something you have never seen 
must look like, and then you paint a picture of it, and 
then when you see the original you compare them. 
But you've got to paint your imagination before you 
see the reality because the imagination vanishes com- 
pletely as soon as you see the reality, and you can't 
even remember what it was like." 

" Can't you ? " 

" Haven't you ever tried it ? You think — ' that isn't 
in the least what I expected it to look like ' — but you 
can't for the life of you remember what you did ex- 
pect." 

Allen gave an amused chuckle. " Have you ever 
painted a mountain ? " he asked. 

Molly shook her head. " No, I don't believe I could. 
I'd always think of that mountain there, and just make 
a bad copy of Thayer's picture." 

"But make another kind of mountain," suggested 
Allen. " They're not all like that, you know, bald red 
rock, rising above dark spruces. There are lots of 
different kinds of mountains. Some go up gradually 
— gradually, and their outline against the sky is just 
a gentle slope; and some go up sheer and straight, 
great rocky walls cutting their way throi^h the ^r ; 
some have trees on their summits, and some have 
snow, and smne, like that one, have rock And some- 
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times they huddle together, and sometimes they stand 
proudly alone, and sometimes you see them over 
stormy seas and sometimes you see them over peace- 
fid likts, with their reflections lying on the water. 
And there's sunlight and moon and starlight, — and 
there are shadows. There are plenty of different 
kinds of mountains to imagine, McAly Alloway. Paint 
one and let me see it." 

" All right," agreed Molly, " I will. I tell you, I'll 
paint your place up in Vermont if you'll paint my 
home down in South Carolina." 

" But I can't paint," objected Allen. 

" Then you can " Molly interrupted herself 

with a laugh. " I was going to say you could take a 
pEott^aph ! Ill tell you what you can db. You can 
write it Describe just what you think it looks like. 
We'll have to turn around and go back now." 

" That's a go, then," said Allen. " But you'll have 
to ask me down there to see how near I come to it. 
And youll have to come up to Vermont to see yours." 

" Oh, I'm coming," said Molly. " Mary's already 
asked me. You will have to come and see Alloway 
sometime when I am there at a pleasant season of the 
year. There's no use in coming in summer. You'd 
hate it." 

" Are you going back this summer? " 

" I expect to." 

" By the way, you never told me what Mr. Oliphant 
said about your picture." 

Molly flushed with pleasure. " Oh, he likes it. He 
likes it even better than I hoped he would. You know 
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we ou^t to hurry. We've been gone nearly half an 
hour already." 

Mr. Oliphant's audience was straggling from the 
building when they got back to the Museum. Mr. 
OUphant and Adelaide Alden came out together behind 
the others. 

Mr. Oliphant's eyes looked screwed up behind his 
glasses as though they hurt him. " Where have you 
been? " he demanded. " I thougjit you had deserted 
me, Molly AUoway." 

"They were too much for me. Uncle Joe. I 
couldn't do anything with them — and it was so stuffy. 
Isitallrij^t?" 

" Perfectly all right" He let his glasses tinkle to 
the end of their ribbon. "Let's go home now as 
quickly as possible. Are yon all coming down to the 
studio ? " 

" We can't," said Adelaide. " We're gomg to our 
house. Mary is to meet us there. I was in hopes you 
would come too. Can't you? " 

" You'd better," ui^d Allen. " It's a sort of kill- 
ing of the fatted calf in honor of my return to use- 
fulness." 

" Impossible ! Impossible 1 " Mr. OUphant rubbed 
the tips of his thumbs and forefingers tc^ether, 
nervously. " I must get back to the studio. Molly 
can answer for herself. Make up your mind quickly, 
Molly. Here comes our bus." 

Molly followed him as he hurried down the stq>s. 
Adelaide stood still, watchii^ to see whether ^ey 
would catch it 
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" There I now let's go," she said, waving to Molly, 
" That's awfully tirii^." 

" I shouldn't think it was worth while," said Allen. 

She shrugged her shoulders. " It's part of the pur- 
suit of art I'm not sure it is worth while. I think I 
will pve it up." 

"You give it up, Adelaide I Not you I You 
couldn't, not after all these years." 

" Couldn't 1 1 It's all very well to say the race isn't 
to the swift That's just exactly what it is. And I'm 
tired of being a turtle. Look at the way Molly Allo- 
way has passed me 1 " 

"Is that what's the matter I" exclaimed Allen. 
"You're just plain jealous, Adelaide Alden! You 
oughtn't to let yourself be. It's ridiculous ; you're up 
against a genius, you know. And then " 

" Oh, drop it ! There's no use talking about it. I'm 
tired of hearing about geniuses. And I've told you I'm 
tired anyhow." 

It is so easy to quarrd with someone we've played 
with ever smce we were children. We have done it 
so many times before. 



CHAPTER XVI 

WHO HAS CHANGED? 

AoELAHK wished she had not quarreled with Allen. 
She had not been able to shake off the ill-humor since 
then. It was all because she was tired, of cotirse, as 
she had said to Allea When one is tired ill-humor 
lurks so close to the surface that it takes only a pin- 
prick to let it out. But how can you dam it up 
again? 

She was combing her hair in front of the mirror in 
her mother's room. It curied and floated around her 
face, taking the years off her head. With her half- 
angry eyes shining through it, she looked like a wild- 
willed child. 

The Carmichaels had decided to stay to dinner, and 
afterward they were all going to the motor show. 
Allen had promised his sister a car and Mary wanted 
to see the different makes. Adelaide was not sure she 
really wanted to go with them. But she was in the 
mood to do the particular thing she wanted to do least. 

Mary was combing her hair too. Straight and heavy 
it hung down beside her cheeks like a nun's veil, mak- 
ing her face look pale and esthetic. Adelaide took up 
a little pendant which was lying on the bureau and 
hung it in the centre of Mary's forehead. 

" You'd make a lovely mediaeval princess," she said. 
" Will you let me paint you that way ? " 
ii6 
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She did not want to be cross, and she did want to 
turn the conversation away from Allen's entry into her 
father's office, which her mother and Mary persisted 
in talking about. 

Mary smiled at her. " How many times have you 
already painted me ? " she asked. 

" Not once since it could be called painting." 

Her mother's attention was not to be turned. 

"I think it's quite amusing to see how after four 
years of revolt he has come back to his parents' plan," 
she said. 

" I don't see how you can call it revolt," objected 
Adelaide. " And I don't see how you can call it his 
parents' plan. It wasn't hts mother's plan at all." 

" That was a mistake." 

" I don't see how you can say that, either." 

Her mother opened her mouth with a little irritated 
" Tut. You'd better take some soda, Adelaide. You 
have a headache." 

" I haven't a headache. I don't want soda." 

*' Allen has evidently come to think it was a mis- 
take." 

" I don't see that at all. It suits him now to go to 
work, but I don't see how that proves that he thinks 
he ought to have done it four years ago." 

" It would have been better if he had." 

" You don't know that. I don't see how people can 
go back and say sudi and such a thing would have 
been better. It might have changed him entirely." 

"That's not likely when fotir years in Africa 
haven't." 
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" But doa't you think they have? " Adelaide appealed 
toMaiy. 

" No, not much. He hardly seems older event to 
me," 

" How fumiy. I suppose I've changed then. The 
effect would be the same." 

" How do you mean — the effect ? " 

" Why, we wouldn't react on each other in the same 
way." 

*' I'm ready," said Mary. " I guess 111 go dom* 
stairs." 

Mrs. Alden detained Adelaide. " You have changed, 
my dear. You have grown so bitter. I should hardly 
know my little girl," 

Adelaide shrugged her shoulders. " I can't help it. 
I have only developed as circumstances have made 
me." 

" I don't know what you mean by that, Adelaide. 
But I know the noble thing is not to let circumstances 
make you, but for you to make circumstances." 

"That's not possible," said Adelaide, "I haven't 

had the making of them. If s you " She stopped 

abruptly. 

Her mother flushed a little, " You mean we have 
made you bitter?" 

Adelaide took a long breath, "Oh, I don't know 
what I mean. If s you who said I was tntter. I 
never did. I wish you'd stop f " 

But her mother did not mean to stop. "I think 
you bad really better take some soda, Adehude. It 
will mala you feel better." 
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** I won't," said Adelaide. " I don't need to £ed 
better, I'm all right." 

" So you and Allen doa't react on each other as you 
used to?" 

"Oh dear I Did I say that? Well, it probably isn't 
his fault. You say yourself I've changed." 

" I don't think it is his fault. He seems to like to be 
here as much as ever." 

" If I wasn't so intimate with Mary he wouldn't have 
to be. And there isn't the shadow of a reason why 
he should be if he doesn't want to." 

Her mother was bound to get to the bottom of the 
matter. " Don't you want him to be ? " she asked. 

Adelaide refused to answer the question. 

" I'm going down-stairs," she said 

Her mother called after her that she had better take 
some soda. 

Mary was at the piano playing. Allen was looHi^ 
over her shoulder and singing a little, very badly. He 
joined Adelaide by the fire when she came into the 
room. 

" Mary tells me you think I're changed," he s^d. 
"How?" 

Adelaide gave a qmck glance in Mary's direction. 
" You'd better not tease me fliis evening. I've told 
you I'm cross. T i^dn't say you'd changed. I said 
either you or I had. Don't you agree with me ? " 

Alien considered a minute. " Perbaps." 

" And you don't think you have ? So you all agree 
ifsll I'm the goat" , 

"Adelade! I didn't say that I " 
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" But you meant it" 

" I don't know just what I do mean. I think prob- 
ably we both have changed." 

" The times have changed." Mr. Alden coming into 
the room saw the need of a diversion thot^ he did not 
know what they were talking about. " Why didn't 
you bring my little Molly home with you? " 

" You always ask that." 

" Because I always want to know." 

" She can't always come She couldn't this evening. 
I asked her." 

" She tells me Mr, Olipbant says her picture is a 
masterpiece," said Allen. 

" I told you that myself," said Adelaide. She felt 
as though liiey had all combined to badger her. Maiy 
put the final straw on her back. 

" You must be glad to have a part in it," she said. 

Adelaide jumped up from her chair. " Dinner's 
late," she exclaimed. " I don't know why they never 
can be prompt when you specially want them to be." 
She went out of the room and did not appear aguo 
till dinner was announced. 

She hurried the meal. The show would be so 
crowded there would be no fun in going unless they 
went early, she said. But when they were through 
she refused to go at all. She went up-stairs with 
Mary to get her wraps and did not come down again. 

" Say good-night to Allen for me," she said, " I'm 
going right up to bed. You can tell Mamma that head- 
ache she wished on me has appeared. I hope the 
show'il be nice. Good-i^fat." 
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Allen was rather relieved. "What's the matter 
with Adelaide? " he asked Mary. 

She answered with another questtoa. " That old 
business — ^how does it stand ? " 

" It doesn't stand at all. They wouldn't have it 
You know that." 

" Yes, but I always supposed it did — sub rosa." 

" No." 

" Haven't you spoken about it? " 

" No, of Course we haven't. Why should we ? " He 
repeated the question more slowly as thot^h be wanted 
an answer. " Why should we ? " 

" I don't know that you should. I was just wonder- 
ing." 

" You don't mean to say that's what's the matter I " 

" I don't know that I mean anything particular." 

" It was definitely understood that we were not to 
speak of it again — unless we wanted to." 

" But it's hard to tell what a girl wants unless you do 
speak, isn't it? It seems like rather a one-sided ar- 
rangement." 

" On the other hand, if you do spe^ it doesn't mat- 
ter any more what the man wants. And that seems 
like rather a one-sided arrangement, too." 

" If s unfortunate you couldn't have gone into some 
other office." 

" Why? " 

" Well, everybody knew about it, and now it seems 
as thouf^ you were just carrying out the old plan," 

" As it happens I couldn't have gone into any other 
office. Everybody, as you say, knew I was booked for 
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Mr. Alden's and there was a vacancy, and if I hadn't 
taken it they'd have thought he didn't consider me fit 
for it any more." 

" I hate the idea of people speculating. I wish yoa 
hadn't seen so much of her." 

" That's been your doing, not mine. You've had her 
aitnmd morning, noon and ni^^t 1 " 

" Well, if you think I'm going to give up my 
friends 1 " 

■ " And if you think I'm going to get out of the house, 
lest they fall in love with me ! " 

They had not spoken for ten blocks when they 
reached Madison Square Garden. 



CHAPTER XVn 

UOIXY SEIFS HER DAILY LETTEK 

Mr. Olifhant sat up very straight on the narrow 
seat of the bus as he and Molly drove home from the 
Museum. His bands played incessantly with the rib- 
bon of his glasses. Every now and then his nose 
twitched, wrinkling like a rabbit's. He stared out of 
the window, with stiff, blind eyes, as tbou^ his con- 
sciousness were all inside himself. Once Molly spoke 
to him. 

" I think that was the biggest crowd we've had yet, 
Uncle Joe." 

"What's that? What's that? A big crowd? Very 
big I Too big! I found it most trying. All those 
strangers. The absurd questions they ask I I really 
think I shall have to find some method of keeping 
these talks private. It might be a good thing to have 
a certain afternoon in the week reserved for students, 
the galleries closed to the pul^ic — say for three hours. 
A good idea! A very good idea! I shall take it up 
with the directors. The present contUtions are quite 
intolerable. Quite intoIeraMe ! " He relapsed into 
himself with a series of grunts. 

Molly smiled in the softness of Aunt Jane's muff. 
Unde Joe was really delightful. He was like a child 
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in the ijiteii»ty of liis feelings and the tmrestnuned 
way in which he gave them expressicm, each passing 
feeling. By the time he had had bis cup of tea he 
would be del^hted with the afternoon — to-morrow he 
would be boasting of the size of his audience. 

The rest of their slow way they made in silence. 
Molly had to rouse him when they reached tbdr 
street. 

" Here we are at Madison Square, Uncle Joe." 

The chimes in the tower were rinpng the hour. 
Molly looked up at them. " Aren't they lovely, Unde 
Jo«?" 

" Lovely? They are very poor chimes. Very poor 
indeed t Consider the Belgian Carillons." 

Once in the studio his good temper returned wiUi a 
rush. He settled back against the cushions of the 
divan with a si^ of satisfaction. " This is very nice, 
MoUy Alloway. I was hoping for a quiet cup of tea 
with you. I'm glad you didn't go to the Aldens'. I'm 
getting old, you know. I didn't used to get tired so 
easily. I'm all in this evening. Nor so easily irri- 
tated. That boy with the red cravat and the imperti- 
nent eyes — I found him very trying, really very trying. 
He seemed to think he knew so much better than I did 
about everything. I don't see what he wanted to come 
for." 

He twirled his mustadie gently, purring like a cat 
while Molly set the kettle to boll. 

" I thmk there's some of that cake left you bought 
the other day. In the cupboard there, Molly. On the 
top of the laint box. No. no, under it.' I remember 
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I hoped that would keep the mice out. You doa't 
mind if I smoke, do youf " 

" Not in the least." 

" You know you've been a great comfort to me thta 
winter, Molly. Without you my life would have been 
a pretty blank proposition, — Molly Prioleau." He 
whispered the name. " Well, well ! It's strange how 
things work out in this world. Is the water boiling al- 
ready, my dear? That's an excellent kettle you 
bought me." 

He got up from the divan and came and sat beside 
her, very stiff on a strai^t chair. 

" Thank you, my dear. It's very thoughtful of you 
to remember how I like it." 

He »pped his tea in silence, and nibbled his cake, 
bird-like. 

"Well, my dear, what do you think about Ade- 
laide ? " 

" About Adelude ? " repeated Molly. " What about 
her?" 

" Her engagement, I mean." 

Molly looked up with e^^r curiosity. " Is Ade- 
laide et^ged ? " she exclaimed. 

" That's what I'm asking you. Isn't she? " 

"Not that I know of. To whom? Why ! 

Not Allen Carmichaell" 

" There, you see ! " 

Molly leaned over to turn off the heater. TTie 
switch stuck. "I hadn't thou^t of it before," she 
said. " MTiat made you think of it ? " 

"What?" repeated Mr. Oliphant. "Not a doubt 
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of it) Not the shadow of a doubt I I may be a little 
previous about it — that's the only possible doubt. TUa 
afternoon settled the question in my mind. It was 
never love of art took Master Allen to the Museum." 

" No," admitted Molly, " I don't suppose it was." 

" Not only that, but this goii^ into business. It's 
revertii^ to the old plan all along the line." 

" You mean going into Mr. Alden's office? He told 
me about that, how it was arranged when he was a 
child. But what has that got to do with Addaide? 
She can't marry every young man whom her father 
takes into his office, can she? " 

" All part of the same plan. Don't you know about 
it? No, how should you? Their parents' idea from 
the very banning was that they should marry, and 
two, — ^how many? Three or four perhaps, — years 
ago, they were ready enough to carry it out, both of 
them. Would have liked to go off to Africa together, 
the scatter pates, but Jim AJden wouldn't have it. Said 
Allen should settle down or he shouldn't have Ade- 
lude. And his mother said be shouldn't settle down 
till he had seen something of ibe world and was sure 
he wanted to." 

" It seems to have been largely an affair of fathers 
and mothers," said Molly. "Didn't they have any- 
tiiing at all to say about it ? " 

" For my part I never had the slightest doubt they 
had it all arranged between themselves, — just as ifs 
workii^ out now. They were forbidden to have «ay 
arrangement, but I have no doubt they had one just 
die same. And, of course, the fathers and mothers 
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had the whip hand — the purse strings. I doubt if even 
Jim Alden would have approved of Allen going into 
business against his mother's wishes and having her 
leave all her money away from him, which she threat- 
ened to do. It was much wiser to have him travel 
for a while as she wanted him to. Now be can do as 
he pleases. And you see what Hiat is ! It's just as 
plain as the nose on your face — (not that that's plain 
at all, Molly, it's very charming). You'll see. We'll 
be told about it soon." 

" It does seem likely," agreed Molly, taking the tea- 
cups over to the basin. 

Mr. Oliphant was rubbing Ae tips of his filers to- 
gether, and smiling, Uinking behind his glasses. " Of 
course it's only my imagination," he said. " I may be 
all wrong. But it's remarkable how often I'm r^t . 
It's a great amusement, Molly, you'll find when you're 
tny age, to dream for your friends and plan happiness 
for them. Then when your dreams come true, you're 
happy in their happiness. And that's a great thii^ 
when you have no dreams left yourself, and no happi- 
ness of your own, — not that that time will ever come 
to you, my dear." 

" You never can tell," said Molly, coming back from 
washing the teacups. " You know, I'm awfully tired. 
Uncle Joe. I think I'll go home." 

Mr. Oliphant looked at her adidously, readjusting 
his glasses on the tip of his nose and letting them fall 
again to the end of their tether. 

"You do look tired, Molly Alloway. What Save 
you been doing with yourself? You mustn't yrtytk ad 
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hard. Certainly you ought to go home. I'm going td 
get a taxi for you. Sit back there among the cushions 
while I telephone for one. Good gracious me, Molly! 
What am I going to do with you if you get sick on 
my hands? " 

Molly got between him and the telephone. " No, 
please, Uncle Joe. I'd rather walk. I'm not that 
kind of tired. It's just stuffiness. I guess it comes 
from overplay rather than overwork" 

Mr. Oliphant forgot the telephone. " By the way, 
that reminds me. I've been thinldi^, Molly. Every- 
body has been very nice to you this winter. There 
must be a hundred people you owe invitations to. 
You ought to pay them off before I-ent comes. I 
have been thinking it would be a very nice thing to give 
a little tea here, you and I together. You can ask any- 
body you want, and I shall ask a few of my friends 
whom I want to have see your work. We'll have a 
little exhibition. It's too soon for you to have a foi^ 
mal one, but a small informal exhibition is just what 
you need. I want people to have you in mind as one 
of the coming artists. We^l show your picture ol 
the studio, — of course that was a fluke. I don't ex- 
pect you to do another as good for at least five years, 
but a fluke shows what's coming. And well have 
Mom Oio, and well have some of your studies. Half 
a dozen pictures in all. What day shall it be, Molly? " 

" Oh, Uncle Joe, that's awfully nice of you. But 
really you oughtn't to take all that trouble. You've 
done so much already." 

** I'm not gomg to take any trouble," he assured her. 
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*' You're going to do it all. I shall ask my own friends 
and pick out the pictures I want to show, and the rest 
will be in your hands. Now go home and rest, my 
dear. Make your list and decide on the day. You 
really think it will do you good to walk ? " He turned 
her collar up and fastened it close around her neck. 
" Wrap up well. It's getting cold again and it's very 
damp. Good-night, dear child." He raised her hand 
and kissed the tips of her fingers. " Molly Prioleau," 
he whispered as the door closed. 

He went to the window and stood there lookii^ out 
till he saw Molly cross the street, and he followed her 
with his eyes till he lost her in the dusky street. 

Molly walked quickly. The fog had shut in again, 
and the air was choking. Washington Square, when ' 
she reached it, was a lake of pinkish murk, bordered 
with dull lights. It was still and gloomy. Molly 
turned away from it with a shiver, hurrying up the 
steps of Mrs. Clendenning's house. She went to her 
window, but instead of dragging her table close to it 
and writing to Jane as usual, she pulled down her 
blind to shut out the gloom. For the first time since 
she had been away from home she skipped her daily 
letter. 



CHAPTER XVin 

THE STUDIO PAKTY 

Adelahs Aldeh came down the steps before Mai^ 
Cannichael had been waitii^ more than a minute. 

" If s very nice of you to stop for me like this," she 
said, getting into the car. " Our car has gone down- 
town for Daddy. Ima^e Daddy wanting to go to a 
tea party 1 Molly has 'a way with her' with old 
people, hasn't she? It ought to be good ftm, I think. 
Just a little out of the ordinary." 

"Will it be? I've hardly seen Molly lately, and I 
haven't heard much about it Long-haired art and that 
aort of thing? " 

"No, not long-hwred. Uncle Joe's friends aren't 
that variety. They don't have to label themselves. 
People can tell tfaey are artists by looking at thdr 
pictures." 

" It will be fun meetii^ them. I suppose you know 
most of them already, don't you ? " 

" Some, but not as many as Molly. She's the fa- 
vored mortal." 

" He certainly has given her a wonderful winter. 
What's she been dc^g with herself lately? She used 
to come in to tea all the time. Now she hasn't been 
near us for a wedc" 

" I think she's been busy vnth this tea. I've seen 

her in the mornings at the studio of course, but apart 
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Irom that hardly at all. She always says sne has toe 
much to do to go out in the aftemotm when I ask her. 
She's looking tired." 

" Yes. I asked her to go to the theatre the other 
evening but she said she was trying to make up arrears 
of sleep. I guess she needs it. She's a wonderftd 
little person. She's had such a success here this win- 
ter that you'd think her head would be turned, but it 
isn't in the least She's just as nice and simple as the 
day she arrived." She gave an amused lau^. " Of 
course she's always had an independent little manner 
of taking it all for granted." 

" Yes, and it irritates me sometimes. When you do 
something for a person you do Uke to know that if a 
appreciated. MoUy always has the appearance of say- 
ing, ' Thank you, I've enjoyed it very much but so 
have you and if you don't care to do it again it's all one 
to me.' " 

" Exactly," agreed Mary. " And you have enjoyed 
it, and if you didn't want to do it ag^ you wouldn't." 

" I don't care. We've done an awful lot for her, 
you and I." 

" Not a bit more than we've wanted to. I haveiA 
asked her once when I wasn't really anxious to bear 
that little chuckling laugh of hers. I love it, the way 
it comes bubbling up into her eyes. And inyway, 
she's paying off her social debts to-day, isn't she ? " 

" Uncle Joe's paying them off for her." 

" It comes to the same thing as far as we're con- 
cerned. So your father's coming? I wonder if beH 
brii^ Allen." 
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"Is Allen coming?" 

Mary gave a little shrug. " I don't know. Nothii^ 
in the world seems able to tear him away from his 
business." 

" Papa's delighted," said Adelaide. " He says he's 
doing splendidly, but that he's getting awfully tired 
looking," 

" He is. He ought to have waited a Uttle longer 
before beginning, I think. I'm afraid he isn't strong 
enough to keep it up long. Did you ever see such a 
day ? " 

The rain was whipping around the comers of the 
buildings in long white drops, rebounding off the pave- 
ments and rushing down the gutters in broad streams. 

" I don't believe there'll be anybody there," said 
Adelaide. " Not more than half a dozen people." 

But in front of Mr, Oliphant's studio there was al- 
ready a line of cars. 

The studio was in gala trim. The dividing curtain 
had been pulled back, making one great room of the 
whole. The comers were banked with flowers, great 
sheaves of them, in shining copper vessels and blue 
Chinese vases and faience bowls. Thdr perfume 
drowned the smell of oil and turpentine which gen- 
erally made the air stifling. Molly's pictures were not 
visible, 

" Where are tfiey? " asked Mary, looking around. 

Molly pointed to the far end of the room, where, 
under the edge of a curtain, the bases of half a dozen 
easels were visible. " The/re back there," she said. 
" Uncle Joe insisted on having it that way. He's go- 
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ing to draw it back at what he considers the psycho- 
logical moment and let them shine forth in all their 
glory. They'll quite dazzle people, won't they?" she 
laughed with a little shrug, "I hate it, Mary I I do 
wish he wouldn't 1 But when Uncle Joe will, he will, 
you know. And how can the likes of me object? I 
told him it was theatrical but be pooh-poohed the 
idea." 

" I don't see why you shotdd mind," said Mary. " I 
think it's fine. People will pay more attention than 
if they looked at them between mouthiuls of ice- 
cream." 

The room was filling little by little. The scent of the 
flowers was becoming oppressively heavy; the hum of 
the voices, a buzz that vibrated in the bead. The 
color in Molly's cheeks was deepening and burning. 
Mr, Oliphant was beginning to fret restlessly. 

" The room is dreadfully crowded, Molly. I didn't 
realize we had asked so many people. No one will be 
able to appreciate the pictures in this atmosphere. 
Somebody ought to open a window somewhere. Here t 
Allen Carmichael ! See what you can do about it. 
It's time now, Molly. I'm going to draw the curtain. 
Don't look so frightened. It's going to be a real 
triumph, a real triumph ! " 

It was he who looked the most frightened as he 
pushed his way through the crowd toward the easels. 
He straightened his shoulders nervously, threw back his 
head with a jerk and turned around to face his guests, 
clearing his throat audibly. Everyone heard him and 
stopped talking. He cleared his throat again, twirling 
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bis mustache frantically. Uii ^sses tinkled against 
llie buttons of his wustcoat. 

Mary cau{^t Mdly's fingers and squeezed them. 

Mr. Oliphant be^n to speak. 

" My friends, — er — er- — my friends and Molly Allo- 
way's friends : I have invited you here to-day to ask 
you a question. Do you agree with me that Molly 
AUoway is an artist? That she is going to be a great 
artist? Probably as great an artist as her age will pro- 
duce? I am going to ^ow you some of her pictures, 
and I will ask you to remember that she has been 
studying, seriously studying, for less than six months. 
Vou might easily forget that But then genius doesn't 
come through study. It's there, or it isn't there — or 
it isn't" The last sentence was lost to his listeners. 
He had turned his back on them and was searching 
for the curtain cord. 

The curtun stuck and went back in little jerks, re- 
vealing the pictures inch by inch. The first to be un- 
covered was the studio study of Adelaide and the 
model. With the li^t streaming full upon it it shone 
like a jewel ; the clear depth of the coloring as rich and 
warm as an old master's ; the grace and balance of the 
composition, and the vividness of the two figures, ar- 
resting and heart-gripping. There was a slight stir in 
the nxnn, and silence. The curtain jerked on back. 
Mom Clio appeared, crude beside the other picture 
but bold and telling and pathetic, then the quiet melan- 
titoly river with the " sperrets " floating over the water, 
then Jane standing in a doorway, looking out with 
oontagious laughter, and finally a dull painstaking 
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still life — a broken bowl, a {date, an onioQ and the 
skull. 

Mr. Oliphant stood blinking behind his glasses, rub- 
bing his thumbs and fore&ngers together, lookii^ at 
the floor as though he didn't care, while the silence 
hung for a moment after they were all unveiled. 
Then a hum of voices began and grew louder. Some- 
one said " Three cheers for Molly Alloway," and the 
room rai^ with them. Mr. Oliphant raised bis head 
and looked around him with a triumphant smile, nod- 
ding and twirling his mustache. 

Old Mr, Alexander Stuart slapped him on the back. 
" Bravo, Joe ! This is another feather in your plumed 
cap. Three cheers for Molly's teacher, Joe Oliphant" 
And the room rang with these, too. 

The red flooded Mr. Oliphant's face and his ^ea 
winked rapidly. " Never heard of such a thing I On 
my honor I never heard of such nonsense I Look here, 
Alec t " He caught his arm and swung him abruptly 
around to examine the " Studio Study," presenting a 
stiff back to the laughing room. 

Molly had only a muddled impression of what was 
going on, of people pressing close around her, shaldng 
her hand and saying congratulatory words which she 
answered mechanically. She felt a little dizzy after 
the cheering. She had not expected that. Mr. Stuart 
as he tiuTied to her from the " Studio Study " was the 
first person whose meaning cut dearly to her mind 
when he spoke to her. 

"You're going to exhibit it at the Academy tfaii 
autumn, of coiu-se." 
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It was still an effort to focus her mind. " I don't 
know." 

" Don't know I Nonsense. Of course jyou are. 
AH the town will want to see it. It will be a triumph, 
not only for you but for OliphanL I wish I had a 
pupil who could paint like that. You owe it to him 
to show it. You mark what I say, a teacher's pupils 
are his masterpieces. It's on them his reputation rests 
and you owe it to Joe Oliphant to show that picture." 

" I owe everything to Uncle Joe," answered Molly 
smiling. " And o£ course I'd love to show it if he 
wants me to. The only reason I say I don't know is 
because he hasn't said anything about it yet and it 
depends entirely on him." 

" I'll speak to him then. The Academy needs that 
picture." 

Adelaide Alden, standing a few feet off, bit her lip. 
This scene was like one of her dreams come true, ex- 
cept that she was not the centre of it. Molly caught 
her eye and smiled at her, joyful and radiant, but her 
answering smile dulled the radiance a little and Molly, 
turning to answer someone who spoke at her elbow, 
was conscious of a cloud, like a thin veil over the 
brightness of her joy. 

Instinctively the people were dividing into two 
groups, the artists gathering close around the " Studio 
Study " with audible criticisms while the others in an 
outer circle kept their comments discreetly under their 
breaths. 

Mrs. Eustis, studying the " River Scene " through 
her lorgnettes, put her hand on Molly's arm and drew 
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her toward her. " Tell me, child, what is the mean- 
ing of this picture. What do those gray things repre- 
sent ? " 

"They're spirits," said Molly. "It represents a 
story Grandpa teHs. He says the night of the earth- 
quake he was standing on the terrace at Myrtle, my 
grandmother's place, watching that little church across 
the river, which was reeling like a dnmken thing as 
though it must fall any minute, and suddenly he saw 
gray things rise up as though out of the ground in the 
churchyard, and come drifting out into the clear space 
on the river and flit and hover about like bats on the 
surface of the water till the dawn broke and he lost 
them in the silver shine." 

Mrs. Eustis turned her lorgnettes on Molly. "And 
you really believe he saw spirits ? " 

Molly stuck out her chin a little. " I believe ex- 
actly what he told me, that he saw gray things like 
puffs of steam rise up from the ground and dance over 
the river." 

" You dear, quaint child." Mrs. Eustis tapped her 
gently with her closed lorgnettes. " Perhaps he saw 
something, if he says he did. But they certainly were 
not spirits, you know. Nobody can see spirits." 

Something in the tone of Molly's voice had made 
Mr. Oliphant swing around toward her from the 
group of artists, and he joined in the conversation now. 

" I don't agree with you, Mrs. Eustis. I don't agree 
with you at all. Some people do see spirits. They 
see them in everything. Artists do. That's why 
they're artists. Molly does. She couldn't paint if she 
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didn't That picture, of course, makes them visibk 
to the Mind. But " — ^he pointed to " Mom Qio," " to 
the eyes that see there's a spirit there, too, and in that," 
he pointed to the " Studio Study," " and even m that" 
He turned to the " Still Ufe." " Wonderful the life 
she gets into inanimate objects. little short of won- 
derful." 

Mrs. Eustts lifted her shoulders in the least percq>- 
tible shrug. She suspected rebuke in Mr. 01i|^ant's 
words and she was more accustomed to deference. 

" life in that skull? " she inquired with raised eye- 
brows. " Come here, Allea" She caught him as she 
had cau^t Molly with a hand laid on his arm as he 
passed. " What sort of a spirit is it that Molly has 
put into that skull? " 

"What ?" He looked questionii^ly from her 

to Molly and back again. " Why — Miss Alloway and 
I discussed that the other day." 

Mrs. Eustis opened her lorgnettes again with a little 
click and examined the picture. " Then there reaUy is 
meant to be one? What is it, Molly? " 

" Nothing," said Molly. 

Mrs. Eustis laughed. " But I must see the spirit, 
child. I will not be called blind. Allen, what is it? 
What did you and MoUy say about tt the other day? " 

" I ■ " Allen hesitated. He could see that Molly 

was uncomfortable. But not only Mrs. Eustis but a 
drcle of people who had gathered round them were 
looking curiously at the picture and waiting for his 
answer. He had to say something. " We weren't 
talking about spirits. Nor even about the picttire. 
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About the skull itself." He pointed to where it stood 
among the flowers on the taUe. " I s^d he had been 
a man like any of us once and lived and — and hated — 
and loved " 

" Love ? " interrupted Mrs. Eustis triumphantly 
while a little wave of laughter sw^t around the circle. 
" It's an original conception, certainly." 

Molly's face went suddenly white. " Don't, i^easel" 
she exclaimed, " I hate the thing I " 

" It looks more like hate," said Adelaide. 

Mrs. Eustis dropped her lorgnettes to the end of 
their pearl chain. " Well, if you artists don't know 
yourself what the spirit is, I don't see how we poor 
laymen can be expected to recognize it." She looked 
around her and the laugh, amused and friendly, rose a 
little louder, but fell again as Molly's expression be- 
came more troubled. " Good-bye, Molly. I've enjoyed 
myself very much. It's been quite an unusual party 
and well worth coming out on such a day. How the 
wind whistles around this old place. Good-bye, Mr. 
Oliphant." 

" Heu ! " he grunted as she turned away. 

Allen looked at Molly, who had turned her back oa 
the room for a minute and was looking out at the 
crowded street. Her profile was very white. It 
struck him suddenly that she was thinner than she had 
been. 

" I'm Sony I — I ou^t not to have said what I did, 
but " 

Her face flushed red as he spoke to her. "You 
<Udn't say anything. I know I'm an idiot." She gave 
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a rather forced laugh. " But I do hate the thing. I 
think perhaps I'm a little scared of it Anyway I don't 
like it laughed at." 

She turned to say good-bye to someone else. 

The room was slowly becoming empty. The artists 
lingered longest, grouped around the " Studio Study." 
After a while Molly and Mr, Oliphant were left alone. 

He sat down on the divan, twirling his mustache 
and giving his habitual contented purr. " Well, Molly 
Alloway. That was a success. You had a triumph, 
my dear, a real triumph. And so did I." 

" Yes." 

He looked at her quickly, her voice sounded so dull. 

" Molly ! You're not thinking about that idiot 
woman." 

Molly shook her head. 

" You mustn't let a person like that disturb you. 
She isn't worth it." 

Molly made an effort, " No, of course. It's child- 
ish of me. Only it was being all wrought up and ex- 
cited and — I hate that skull ! And — and I don't think 
people ou^t to laugh at spirits, even if there aren't 
any, but, of course, there are. The only question is 
are they around here and are they visible? I'm not 
sure. Uncle Joe, are you? You remember, down at 
home you said they were thick, and you wanted to go to 
Myrtle to put them to sleep. People do say they've 
seen them, though I never have." 

Mr. Oliphant patted her smooth brown head as 
gently as though it were a little bird, 

"Molly Alloway 1 Molly Alloway I You dear child 1 
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You are overwrought. Of course you've never seen 
a spirit. You're too young. We old people are the 
ones who see them. All those of the past, those we've 
loved. They're thick down there at Alloway and 

Myrtle for me, Molly. But that !" he gave the 

skull an impatient push. " There's no spirit there, not 
for you Qor for me, Molly, It's a chunk of dry bone, 
the kind dogs gnaw I " 

Molly turned away from it with a little shudder. 

Mr. Oliphant looked at her anxiously, screwing up 
his eyes behind his spectacles. 

"Are you ill, Molly? Here! You must go home. 
You must go home to bed this very minute. I shall 
drive you down and see that you get there safely. You 
have been overdoing it, Molly. You ou^t to know 
better. I'm angry with you ! Yes. I'm very angry." 



Allen helped his sister and Adelaide into the motor, 
holdit^ an umbrella over their heads as they crossed 
the wet sidewalk. 

" Well, good-night, Adelaide," he said. " See you 
later, Mary." 

"Why, aren't you coming?" she exclaimed. "I 
thought I heard you say good-bye." 

" Oh, yes. I'm not going back. I want to walk." 

" In this rain ! " 

" Surely. It won't hurt me," 

Mary shrugged her shoulders. "Of course if you 
want to ! But it looks as though we were not much of 
an attraction, doesn't it, Adelaide?" 
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" Pshaw, Mary I I've been indoors all day. I must 
have some air 1 " 

" Trot almig then. You're likely to get a good deal 
of water thrown in." 

The door slammed and they drove off. 

Mary looked back out of the rear window. " Did 
you ever know anybody as absurd as he is ? To want 
to walk in this weather, when the car is ri^t here I 
You know I think it really was that he didn't want us. 
Molly behaved in the queerest way about that skull, 
and I think he felt badly, though it wasn't his fault 
What do you suppose was the matter with her? She 
really looked as thoi^h she had seen a ghost." 

" They both looked as thoi^ they had seen a ghost," 
said Adelaide. 

Ni^t came. In the sure quiet people dreamed and 
pondered, looking backward and forward into their 
lives. 

Adelaide AMen made an impatient little kicking ges- 
ture at her dog, then she caught him in her arms im- 
pulsively. 

" Oh, your mistress is a fool I A perfect fool ! It's 
fair play and the game to the best man. And it's poor 
sport, it's no sport at all to be a sulky loser. But it 
isn't a game. Pup! It's all the world. It's everythmg 
there is thafs worth living for. Everything— every- 
thing! I won't lose! I can't lose! Oh, I'm a fool! 
A perfect fool I" 



CHAPTER XIX 

UNCLE JOE WKITES A lETTEK 

The little marqueterie desk shivered on its slim 1^ 
as though it sympathized with the effort which was 
making on its smooth top. The strain o£ a difiScult 
letter! Mr. Oliphant's whole face twitched and 
wrinkled. Behind his glasses his eyes blinked rap- 
idly. His pen scratched. He wrote with a sharp 
point like a Frenchman, and before eadi capital letter 
his hand made a flourish in the air. Every now and 
then even his sentences took a French inversion. Let- 
ter writing always carried his mind hack to studrat 
days in Paris. He had not done much of it since then. 

Behind him on the divan under the window Molly 
Alloway was busy sorting miniatures. 

" To Robert Manicault Izard Alloway, Esq., 
Alloway Place-on-the-Cooper, 
Post-ofSce, Four Oaks, S. C. 
"Afy dear Bob: 

" I am sendit^ your Molly back to you. She is 
not well. It is best she should be at home. There is 
nothing serious to worry over, but I fee! the responsi- 
bility of having her under my care. She hersdf de- 
murs at leaving her work before the year is out, but I 
can see that ' au fond ' she is glad to be going back to 
you. I believe, I am " 

"Uncle Joe, Alice Dicldn still has Oliver's 'Lady 

B .' You remember yoti said she could take it 

home and study it You won't f oi^et to ask her for i^ 
mil you?" 
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" No, my dear, I won't fot^et" 

" I think I'd better pin a note to your easeL" 

" — I am sure she has overtired herself, I consider 
myself very deeply to blame in having allowed her to 
do so. Had I the slightest reason to suspect that she 
was overtaxing her strength I should have insisted on 
her taking more rest. But, except on one previous oc- 
casion, after a bard day on her feet, she has never 
confessed to " 

" They're all mixed up, Uncle Joe ! I do wish you 
wouldn't let them go through them by themselves. 
They're not a bit careful. I can't find number thirty- 
one at all, and I don't remember anyone taking it." 

" Oh, my dear I I did it ! You'll find it on the stool 
there, by my palette, under the paints, I'm afraid. I 
thought I remembered a similarity in the treatment of 
the eyes m it and that portrait of mine. I took it out 
to compare them and I must have forgotten to put it 
back." 

" — being tired. She has always shown herself as 
cheerful and ready as the day — a charming companion. 
I expect with confidence that a few weeks with you will 
restore her vitality. 

" There is but one thing which causes me any real 
anxiety. She has lost interest in her painting. She 
does not admit it, has never even alluded to it, 
but——" 

"Uncle Joe! Yot^ve got yellow ochre all over the 
frame, and— yes I Uncle Joe, there's a stone out ! " 

" Oh, to be sure, Molly Alloway! I let it drop and 
ooe fell out. But I found it I have it in my podKt — 
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in one of my pockets — I wonder whether it was this 

coat? Yes, here it is, my dear child." 
"Honestly! It's ridiculous to be so cardess." 
" I'll take it and have it replaced, Molly, if you'll do 

it up for me, and make a note of that too, my dear," 

" — but I can see it in the character of her work. 
The subjects she chooses are simply banal. There is 
no soul in them. Her heart is elsewhere. She works 
mechanically — like an uninspired person. I cannot 
explain to myself the reason. It is such a sudden 
change and so unexpected, coming as it did on the top 
of one of the greatest and the most spontaneous tri- 
umphs I have ever seen accorded to a student. I sup- 
pose she has written to you about the little entertain- 
ment I gave to do her honor. I exhibited on that occa- 
sion some half dozen of her pictures, those which I 
considered most characteristic of her genius. I had 
invited a group of the finest " 

" Oh pshaw I " 

The drawers of the little desk opened and banged 
shut again with such force that tt nearly fell off its 
feet. 

" What's the trouble. Uncle Joe ? " 

" This pen splutters! I bought a whole box of new 
ones the other day, and someone has already 
taken " 

" In the cloisonne bowl i^ht there beside you," 

" Thank you, Molly." 

" — artists and the most famous critics in the coun- 
try. I asked them to express their opinion concerning 
her. It was unanimous, — a Daniel come to Judgment, 
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' a new star in the firmament' I fear my sinules are 
trite. They have spoken to me about her many times 
since, with undimmed enthusiasm. A member of the 
Committee on Admission has asked me privately to see 
that a certain canvas, a remarkable study of the inte- 
rior of the studio with the class at work, shall be en- 
tered for the Autumn Academy. I am confidently ex- 
pectii^ it may win an important prize. Yet Molly 
falls back into a sort of apathy, — I cannot, perhaps, 
say quite that, but the fires in her eyes do not light, or 
at least do not bum brightly. I can only explain it to 
myself in one way. It has all been very strangle to her, 
and the adjustment to her new surroundings has put 
more of a strain upon her than she has let us see. And 
then the little entertainment was too much of an ex- 
citement." 

" Molly, when is Adelaide coming back? " 

" I don't know.". 

" What is she doing with herself ? She ought not to 
break into her winter like this." 

" I don't know what she's doing. Nothing special, I 
think." 

" Where is she ? " 

" I heard she had gone out to thdr place at Oam 
Neck, but I'm not sure," 

" Doesn't she write to you ? " 

" No." 

" Nor to Mary Carmichael ? " 

" I don't know. I haven't seen Mary for some 
time," 

Mr. Oliphant let his glasses drop off his nose, and 
looked at her, tapping the desk with lus pen. He 
grunted. 
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" I wish you would ■" 

"What, Uncle Joe?" 

" Never mind I'll do it myself, after I've finished 
this. Have you and Adelaide quarreled ? " 

" Oh, no ! Not a word. Only I just haven't felt 
like writing, and I suppose she hasn't cither." 

" — ^was too much of an excitement " 

With an extra flourish of his hand be began again. 

" This seems to have been the proverbial straw, and 
her nerves, overstrained already, have in scnne meas- 
ure given way. 

" Do not press her to paint until she herself proposes 
it. I fed sure the desire must awake again as soon as 
her strength returns. To force it now might kill iL 
It is largely for this reason that I insist on her going. 
Were she willing to do so, it would, I think, be as wdl 
for her to stay here and loaf till the end of the season, 
let her brush He. But she seems constitutionally un- 
able to be idle. 

" She will leave a great void in my life. Do not for 
a minute, I beg of you, let the thought rest in your 
mind, or in hers, that she is in any way indebted to me. 
She has more than earned every advantage she has en- 
joyed. I have felt a new security in leaving my studio 
and all the valuable things it contains, in her hands. 
They have been cared for as never before. It is a 
different place from what it was when she arrived," 

" Uncle Joe, I've finished this catalogue. I'm going 
to put them all in the inner compartment of the cabmet 
here, I've found the key, and I'm going to lock them 
up so nobody can get at them without asking you — 
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unless they're burglars. You keep a real paradise for 
burglars, Uncle Joe, and you know they're going to 
come and enjoy it some day." 

" I don't think there's much danger, MoUy. There 
is someone here most of the day, and the night watch- 
man " 

" Sleeps soundly in the ball all night. I told you 
that little fiddler man you've given the end room to sjud 
he's tripped on him on the stairs twice when he was 
coming in very late." 

" Well, my dear, the bui^lar would have tripped too. 
As a matter of fact, Mclfihiey did catch a man that 
way once. I don't believe in borrowing trouble." 

" I'm going to put the catalogue in with them." 

" — I have found a new harmony among my students. 
None of the old incessant quarrels, if they have taken 
place, have reached my ears. She has shown wonder- 
ful tact m handling difficult situations, and the few 
times on which she has sought my advice, I have fol- 
lowed hers. I should like to believe she would come 
back here in the same capacity another year, but she 
will have outgrown the place. She has spoiled me for 
another monitor. 
"And she has been more to me than this. She " 

" I'm going now. Uncle Joe. I still have quite a 
lot of packing to do." 

" Well, ray dear child, I'm very much obliged to 
you for putting those miniatures in order, very much 
indeed. Shall you stop on your way down and say 
good-bye to the Carmichaels? You will be just about 
in time for tea, I think." 
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" I'm afraid I shan't have time. I really have a lot 
to do still, and I promised Mrs. Clendenning I'd be 
home to tea if I could. I'll try to stop in to-morrow 
and say good-bye to Mary if I get a chance. Other- 
wise, I'll write to her." 

" That won't do, MoHy Alloway! You must go. I 
insist upon it." 

" I expect to, unless something unforeseen prevents. 
I meant to have gone yesterday." 

He got up and went to the door with her. " Wait a 
minute, my child, the stairs are dark. Let me turn oa 
the light for you." He felt along the wall, standing 
on tiptoe to reach the switch. " There ! Good-night 
Shall you stop here in the morning? " 

" Oh, yes indeed. Good-ni^t, Uncle Joe." 

He went back to his desk. 

" — She has been a daughter to me. You — \vic\cf Bob 
Alloway — do you know what that means? You do 
not ! It is only through lack and lon^ng that we leam. 
You with your wife and your children and your grand- 
children. You do not know what they mean I 

" I have had a happy winter. 

" She leaves to-morrow by the evening train, and 
should reach you by noon the next day. Doubtless she 
has already written and you are expecting her. 

" I hope to give myself the pleasure of paying you a 
visit when the spring reaches the North, if you will 
allow me. Please present my regards to your grand- 
children and to Miss Jane if you see her before this 
letter passes from your memory, 

" Very cordially yours, 

" Joseph D. Ouphant." 



CHAPTER XX 

ADELAIDE WKITES THBEE I£TTEBS 

The house was very qtuet, with the quiet of vacancy. 
A door slamming somewhere in the distance madtf 
Adelaide Alden look up from the fire she was laying 
to listen. She glanced interr<^tively at the small dog 
licking the mud from his paws on the hearth rug. 
Reassuringly he wiggled one ear; and she turned back 
to the fire. 

Sitting on the floor beside the dog, she stretched out 
her stockinged feet to the fire, and settled herself com- 
fortably to read a packet of letters. One was in Mr. 
Oliphant's spidery writmg. 

" My dear Adelaide: I trust you are not ill that you 
are neglecting your work in this way. But nothing 
else would, in my opinion, justify you in doing so. 
You are at a critical point in your education. You 
have come near to the top of one of those mountun 
ranges which lie in the path to success. A little more 
effort and by the time summer comes you will find 
yourself looking down into a new valley of achieve- 
ment, and seeing way off in the distance, a new moun- 
tain range, hazy and alluring, to approach and ascend. 
Stop now, even for a few months, and you must in- 
evitably drop back into the valley from which you have 
come. To make the cHmb up a second time you will 
find almost unsupportable drudgery. Believe me, my 
child, I have seen much talent wrecked on the rock o£ 
150 
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an untimely holiday. You risk remaining to the end 
of your career a gifted amateur with a knack at like- 
nesses and a certain facility with your brush. In a few 
months you can rest for a year, if you want, and do 
yourself no harm. Now you must go forward or back. 
It is for your own good that I spealc thus, like a book, 
but not only for your own good. You have the pft of 
beauty. To find this gift and bring it to lignt is my 
duty as a teacher. You will excuse me then if I inter- 
fere in what you consider your own business. Such 
talent as you have, my dear Adelaide, marks you a 
public servant. Either you must work or you must 
shirk. 

" Molly Alloway has, as you doubtless know, gone 
home. I am sorry to have had her leave, but she was 
Dot well, and she has reached her mountain pass. 

" I have felt in your work lately a certain discour- 
agement, which has seemed to grow with Molly's suc- 
cess. If I have been right in this, I am sorry. Talent 
as great as yours need not be ashamed even before 
genius, and ^ould be above jealousy. Believe me, my 
dear child, when I say this. You and I stand in the 
same position in regard to it. That my power has 
reached, quite likely passed its zenith, and that yours 
is still growing, makes no difference. The fact re- 
mains that in fifty years, and for all time, Molly's work 
will rank in a dtflerent class and a higher one, than 
dther yours or mine. 

" Molly tells me that you and she do not correspond. 
I am sorry for this. I hoped you would, indeed had, 
formed a friendship which would be equally valuable 
to both of you. Each of your lives holds so much that 
the other needs. Yours is so full of all the small 
happy things of the world, while hers has the one great 
' fact.' I am not sure genius spells happiness, and I 
am jealous for happiness for little Molly. They tell 
you that genius breeds a certain melancholy, or at least 
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depression. Lately, Molly has seemed ao example of 
this. It comes, I believe, from the same sensitiveness 
which enables her to feel beauty so unerringly. If 
there has grown up any coolness between you, I think 
this may be sufficient to account for her low spirits. 
Her studio picture is going to the Academy, by special 
request. You will appreciate what an honor this is. 
Can you not make it the occasion for an affectionate 
letter ? 

" Forpve the old Master's garrulousness, my dear 
Adelaide, My pupils are my diildren, you and Molly 
the two dearest among them. To have you both leave 
me like this, for causes which I do not understand, is 
very disturbing. Come back and ascend your moun- 
tain pass. 

" Cordially yours, 

" Joseph D. Ouphant," 

" The poor old Master ! " 

Adelaide put the letter down and fell into a brown 
study, staring blindly into the fire and pulling gently at 
the dog's silky ears. She was not given to uncomfort- 
able self-analysis. She acted, generally, on impulse. 
But sooner or later the time comes when one seeks the 
causes of impulse. Why had she come out here to this 
empty, lonely country house? — Because she wanted to. 
Why did she stay? — Again because she wanted to. 
Why shouldn't she write that congratulatory letter to 
Molly? — Because she didn't want to. 

"All of which," she remarked to herself, giving the 
dog's ears a last pull which made him look up with a 
reproachful squeak, "is simply saying 'because.' The 
question, Adelaide Alden, is ' because why ? ' and don't 
you try to beg it I " 
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The logs bumed throu^ and fell apart; the clock 
tower on the village green chimed the quarter hours; 
the hre died and the sun set. When she moved at last 
she was cold and stiff. 

Stretching like a cat, and shivering, she picked up 
the little yawning dog. " After all, Pup, it's what we 
do that matters, and not what we want. Anyway, 
that's all we can control." She lighted the fire again 
and sat down to write her letter to Molly. It was well 
done, but when it was finished she knew it was written 
by her brain and not by her heart, and she knew Molly 
would know it. She sealed it and took it out to the 
caretaker to be mailed, lest she should change her 
mind about sending it. After that she wrote to Mr. 
OliphanL 

"Dear old Master: Your letter has troubled me, 
and I'm coming back very soon. But you're wrong in 
thinking this has been an ill-timed holiday. It hasn't. 
I was stale ; I needed it. And the proof of it is that I 
was discouraged. I felt as though I never wanted to 
touch a brush again in all my life — you must admit 
that afternoon was a bit discouraging to mere mortals ! 
And now I have a picture in my head which is crying 
to be painted. I feel about it just as Molly described 
feeling about the studio picture before she painted it. 
I have great hopes of it, dear Master, and I'm going to 
stay out here till it's finished — and no longer than that, 
so don't worry about me. 

" No, there is no coolness between Molly and me. 
If she is in bad spirits it is for another cause. I have 
written to her, though, as you suggest, to try to cheer 
her up. There really wasn't much more for me to say 
about the picture, I have said everything already. 
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However, I told her you had written me some more 
compliments about it. I shall keep congratulations on 
its going to the Academy till it actually goes. 
You will be wanting me to write again then, you Ioqow, 
and I mustn't use up all my ammunition at once. Au 
revoir, Mon Oncle." 

Then she wrote a third letter. 

"Dear Mary: Thanks for your invitation. I ought 
to have answered sooner, but I was not decided what to 
say — though, of course, there was no doubt what I 
wanted to say. Yes, I did come out here rather unex- 
pectedly. I felt very tired and I made up my mind a 
little ' mstication ' was what I needed, so I up and 
came. And until this morning I hadn't decided how 
much longer to continue my rest cure. Now I have. 
It's over. I'm simply staying on a little longer to do 
some painting I have in mind. I'd love to spend Sun- 
day with you at Spring Harbor. It's always such fun. 
I shall probably see you before Saturday, so there is 
□o necessity to go into the question of trains now. 
"Affectionately yours, 
" Adelaide," 



CHAPTER XXI 

HOU£ THSOUGH HEW EYES 

"CsABSt Crabs! Raw, raw crabs I Prawns!" 
The resonant negro voice, lingering in sad minor 
cadences, woke Molly Alloway. She lay still listening 
to it It was not time to get up yet She knew how 
morning came to Charleston Battery. The crabman's 
call was the earliest sound. It came while out beyond 
the old guns, Sumter and Moultrie were still lost in 
glowing haze, while the birds in the live oaks were 
twittering their first attempt at a song. Qose outside 
the window a mocking-bird was making a medley of 
sound, raucous cat-calls and purring trills and long, 
sweet, fluty notes jumbled together. Molly knew how 
he looked, balancing himself by his long tail on the 
sharpest point of the iron grating, but in the twilight he 
was hardly yet visible. 

The sharp hoof-beats of the watchman's iron-shod 
horse echoed along the houses. It must be his last 
round. She listened for the quick soft patter of the 
unshod mules and the creak of the high-wheeled 
wagons coming in from the country with proviaons. 
When she heard them it was time to get up. 
" Jasmine ! Jasmine ! Sweet jasmine ! " 
The soft-voiced flower girls, lithe on their bare feet, 
were coming down the street, tralanctng big baskets on 
their heads. 
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One should be down-stairs by that time. 
She ran out to the gate to buy from them. The 
jasmine was crushed into tight bunches and wilted by 
the clutch of hot little black hands, but some might 
revive. The sturdier stalked honeysuckle had fared 
better, and the snowy swamp lilies, with their juicy 
stems tied up in long wet strands of moss, looked stiff 
and fresh. 

Molly was prodigal in her buying. One starves for 
flowers in the North. And the shining black faces 
were irresistible with thdr white-toothed smiles. The 
eager, grabbing little hands must each get their penny. 
"Jasmine! Jasmine! Sweet jasmine!" 
Her arms were full as she watched them go flutter* 
ing and calling down the street like a flock of black- 
birds. 
" Charity 1 Charity! Come and take them!" 
Charity thought they " was stuff," and went o£E 
grumbling. 

" Put them on the table in the dining-room. Charity, 
and 111 come and fix them. I know they're nothing 
like as nice as Miss Jane's camellias, but then I want 
them. Don't grumble any more, but do as I say. Put 
them in a pail of water." 

She didn't want to go back into the house yet. The 
air was caressing, warm with a little tang of the sea. 
The Battery was just waking to leisurely life. Little 
groups of white-clothed children, with their black 
mammies, were beginning to gather under the trees. 
Cousin Lea Izard came swinging along, exercising his 
pointers. He caught sight of her in the gateway and 
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took off his hat with a sweeping bow. Then he 
changed his course and Cdme over to bid her welcome 
home. Later in the day be sent her a tiny httle bou- 
quet of variegated flowers. 

Molly looked around with a sudden leap of tender- 
ness. There was peace in the dreamy air down here. 
It seemed almost tangible. She felt the comers of her 
mouth lift in an effortless smile. Had she ever been 
away? It was all so natural it made the winter seem 
like a vanished dream. Everything which had worried 
her seemed suddenly unimportant. What did anything 
matter as long as one bad all this, home and Jane? 
She was crazy to see Jane. She felt a sudden impa- 
tience about it. Aunt Jane ought not to have insisted 
on her staying in town over night. Of course she 
knew what it meant. Aunt Jane wanted to find out 
why Uncle Joe had sent her home. She gave a shrug. 
There wasn't any reason — no reason that mattered, — 
nothing mattered. 

How lovely the old house was. Up North she had 
not seen any more beautiful. It was square, with a 
double flight of marble steps, railed with a lace-like 
grill, leading up to the front door. The two windows 
on either side had long carved leaves of marble, stained 
and faded to a creamy yellow which blended softly 
with the pink of the weathered brick, curling together 
over the tops. Wisteria vines, heavy with long blos- 
soms, climbed everywhere, topping the tall fence and 
clinging to the edge of the steps. Over to the right 
they shrouded the ruin of the crumbling coach-house, 
making a frame at the peak of the roof for the marble 
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shield on which the Alloway arms were carved. Be- 
tween the branches of the curving steps, at the end of 
a long arched passageway which ran through the 
house, one could see them again, shroudic^ the de- 
serted " Slave quarters," at the back o£ the garden. 

Slowly Molly came back into the house, looking 
about her with new eyes that saw things th<y had 
never noticed before, the diun^ carving of the bannis- 
ters that ran round the hall balcony and down the 
stairs, ending at the newel post in a child's laughing 
face, the silent stateltness of the drawing-room which 
bad come unscathed through two wars. 

" I'm glad I went North and came back again," she 
said to herself with a contented chuckle, going out of 
the back door into the dilapidated garden. The camel- 
lias were in bloom, blazing bushes, a few iris here and 
there, and heliotrope and beds of violets buried among 
their leaves. The palmettos and oleanders and long- 
leaved bananas gave the place a tropical look. 

"Molly!" A voice from an upper window made 
her look up. '" Have you had your coffee, Molly? " . 

" Not yet. Aunt Jane." 

" Come into the house and have it at once. Charity 
has it watting for you. Then come up-stairs to me. 
I want to talk to you." 

Molly came reluctantly. 



CHAPTER XXn 

GREAT-AUNT JANE 

Aunt Jane's room was in the front of the houM, in 
the comer. It had four big windows. Two of them 
overlooked the Battery and the Harbor beyond, and on 
dear days saw the straight blue line of the horizon. 
The other two looked into a little strip of the garden, 
and over the dividing wall into a little strip of the 
Manigault garden. It had always been the "best 
room." It was the room to which Priscilla Alloway 
had retired with her two daughters when six of Gen- 
eral Ointon's officers were quartered in the house dur- 
ing the Revolution, The three ladies lived there all 
through the occupation in rather ostentatious seclusion, 
determined to be ill used, and seeking hardships to 
endure. The only hardship they found was unutter- 
able boredom. To relieve it one of the daughters drew 
on the window-pane with the diamond in her ring. 
She made a sketch of the English ships lying in the 
harbor, and of a group of officers walking in the strip 
of garden. No one had opened that window for over a 
hundred years for fear of accidents. The room was 
still Prisdlla's room. Even now Aunt Jane never 
thou^t of entering it without wishing her good-day. 
As for the young Alloways, they preferred not to enter 
it at all unless Aunt Jane was there, — especially not 
after dark. 
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Aunt Jane was sitting knitting by the window with 
the historical pane ; being stuck tight it let in less wind 
than the others. With her stick alongside of her she 
reminded Molly of Whistler's " Mother," only she had 
a more determined look than that old lady. She had 
a very determined look. Molly felt the years roll off 
her. She remembered suddenly all the precepts she 
had forgotten months ago up North. 

The old lady did not turn her bead. " Is that you, 
Molly?" 

" Yes, Aunt Jane." 

*' I have had a chair placed for you. Sit down, 
child." 

The chair was directly in front of hers, so close their 
knees almost touched when Molly sat down. She 
pushed it back a few inches but Aunt Jane made her 
bring it forward again. 

" Do not move away, Molly, I wish to see you. My 
eyesi^t is failing." 

She put down her knitting and adjusted her glasses. 
She looked at Molly intently and silently, and her ex- 
pression was not altogether pleasing. 

Molly wr^Ied under her scrutiny. 

" Sit still, Molly. You are old enough to have your- 
self under control. Is that the dress you traveled in ? " 

" Yes, Aunt Jane." 

" When I was young, la<Ues did not appear in public 
in low neck." 

Molly's hand shot to the V at her throat. "Oh, 
Aunt Jane, that isn't low! Honestly it wasn't the least 
bit conspicuous." 
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" Conspicuous ! " Aunt Jane's lips curled back from 
the word as though it had a bad taste in ber mouth. 
"Take your hands down from your throat, Molly. 
How often must I tell you not to pick at your person? 
If you cannot control your fingers find scwnething 
for them to do. You may knit a few lines on ray 
shawl, if you like. Be sure you keep the tension 

Molly took it gratefully, thankful of a refuge for her 
eyes. She bent low over the work. Aunt Jane 
watched her m silence. 

" Have you got the tension right ? " she asked when 
Molly had reached the end of one line and turned back 
again. 

" Yes, I think so. Aunt Jane." 

" Very well. Now I wish to hear an account of 
your trip." 

Molly was silent and Aunt Jane repeated it. 

"Do you hear me, Molly? I wish to hear an ac- 
count of your trip." 

" Yes, Aunt Jane. I was just wondering what part 
of it." 

" The whole of it." 

" But I have written to you." 

"Fully?" 

Again the foi^otten precepts came to mind. Again 
Aunt Jane had to repeat her question. 

" I said, Molly, have you written to me fully? " 

"Why, of course, I couldn't tell you every little 
thing, Aunt Jane. But I never kept back anything 
which seemed of enou^ importance to tell." Those 
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forgotten precepts I She flushed She knew Aunt 
Jane would see it 

Aunt Jane did see it. She c<Hiffldered for a few sec- 
onds in silence. 

" I have gathered the impression," she said at last, 
" that your letters to Jane contained facts which were 
not in your letters either to your grandfather or to me. 
Of course I may be mistaken in this, but Jane has 
shown a certain hesitation in letting me read her let- 
ters. When I was young, a lady's letters were consid- 
ered fit reading for every member of her family. If 
she had any private matter to discuss she addressed it 
to her mother, whose place I have endeavored to fill 
toward you, Molly." 

In spite of the knitting Molly wriggled. " Yes, ol 
course, Atmt Jane. And t£ I had needed advice of any 
kind I would have written to you about it. You know 
I did several times. But you see, not actually having 
any mother, and beii^ out at Alloway so much without 
you, Jane and I have had to depend on each other more 
than sisters usually do, I suppose, and I wrote to her a 
little differently than to the rest of you, — more infor- 
mally, I mean." 

Aunt Jane's hands were lying apparently immovable 
in her lap, but a slight rh)rthmic contraction of the 
muscles of her wrists showed that she was keeping 
them so by industriously twirling her thumbs. 

" I am not sure that I understand the exact meaning 
of the word informality as used in regard to letters. It 
might mean carelessne^ in the use of language, which 
is deplorable; or in the choice of words, the use of 
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slai^, for instaace, which is hardly admissible among 
educated persons ; or it might mean the admission o£ 
ill-considered statements. The written word should be 
well weighed. I have been taught to consider infor- 
mality an undesirable thing. I remember my dear 
mother repeating to me often, ' familiarity breeds con- 
tempt.' Formality is one of the safeguards of society. 
It need in no way interfere with affection, and it is not, 
in my opinion, wise to dispense with it, even toward 
members of one's own family, especially in the present 
state of the world." 

Molly said nothing. 

Aunt Jane continued. " There has been notbii^ in 
your letters either to your grandfather or to me which 
would have led us to suppose that your health was not 
good." 

" Why of course not, Aunt Jane. It is good." 

" It is on the score of ill health that Mr. Oliphant has 
sent you home." 

Molly glanced up quickly. " Don't I look well ? " 
she asked. 

Aunt Jane seemed to hesitate before answering. 
" The absurdity of your mode of dress renders it diffi- 
cult for me to judge," she said. She watched Molly 
grow red, and waited till her color died again. " You 
asked me of what part of your trip I wished an ac- 
count. It is of that part which led to your unexpected 
return." She waited some moments for Molly to 
speak. " Well, Molly, do you bear me? " 

" Yes, Aunt Jane, I was just wondering what to say. 
You see there wasn't anything that led up to n^ com- 
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ing home, unl«ss it was everything. Uncle Joe got it 
into his head that I was too tired to make any more 
progress, and so he thought I had better stop painting." 

" ' Got it mto his head.' " Aimt Jane's voice put 
quotation marks around the phrase. She half closed 
her eyes as though to get the full flavor of it. " Some- 
thing must have put it into his head?" she remarked. 
" However, tell me something about your friends." 

" I made so many of them, Aunt Jane." 

" I am asking about friends, Molly, not acquaint- 
ances." 

" Five months is too short a time to make real 
friends in, Aimt Jane. You know you have always 
told me you must know a person at least a summer and 
a winter before you could give them your confidence." 

Aunt Jane's foot tapped the ground impatiently, 
" ' You told me ! You told me ! '" she repeated. " I 
do not like you to quote me in that spirit, Molly." 

It is terrible to sit under so close a scrutiny. Molly's 
needles whirled. 

" You have let a stitch drop." Aunt Jane watched 
her in silence as she carefully picked Jt up. " Well, 
Molly, I am waiting." 

" Yes, Aunt Jane, But I really don't know what to 
say, I suppose it's the Carmichaels and Adelaide Al- 
den you want to hear about." 

" I have gathered from your letters that they were 
the people with whom you were on terms of the great- 
est intimacy." 

" Yes, but I haven't seen anything of them for— oh ! 
for nearly a month, I guess — that is hardly anything." 
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"Indeed?" 

" New York is such a big place one drifts away from 
people almost without realizir^ it." 

" Did I not understand you to write that Miss Car- 
michael's house was within one block of Mrs. Clenden- 
ning's, and that Miss Alden was a fellow student of 
yours at Mr. Oliphant's school ? " 

" Yes. But I wasn't thinking of actual physical size 
so much. One becomes so used to distances, they don't 
seem to count for much after a while. But there are 
so many different kinds of interests, and so many dif- 
ferent sets of people, and so many everything. I 
wasn't quoting you in any objectionable spirit, Aunt 
Jane, when I said you had told me it took at least a 
summer and a winter to make a friend in whom you 
could have confidence. What I meant was that I saw 
it was true. I can't imagine a place where it could 
possibly be truer than in New York." 

The old lady's thumbs were twirling with almost 
painful energy. The muscles of ber arms twitched 
nearly to her shoulders. Otherwise she was immov- 
able. 

"Am I to understand, Molly, that you found these 
friends of yours unworthy of your confidence? " 

" Oh no, Aunt Jane ! " Molly was beginning to feel 
rather muddled in this sea of words. She laughed. 
" How could I have? I didn't take any confidence up 
North with me, except a little for Uncle Joe. And he 
certainly didn't go back on It." 

" Then I am quite at a loss to understand what you 
do mean." 
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Molly did not understand any too well hersdE. 

" Why, Aunt Jane, — ^you see — they're very nice and 

hospitable, and — really it isn't the stranger who 

Oh, it isn't a question of confidence. I seem to be get- 
ting all balled up. And I can't make you tmderstand, 
because there isn't anything to understand." 

" ' All balled up,' Molly 1 You show your contact 
widi people of a different class. But the phrase is ex- 
pressive." 

Molly's face was flushed and distressed. Suddenly, 
irithout warning, she burst into tears. " Oh, Aunt 
Jane I Please don't sit there like a stone, and ask one 
cold question after another. Of course there was 
something made me feel badly I Of course there was I 
But I didn't mean to speak of it to anyone, not even to 
Jane. But you've made me, and now you've got to be 
nice about it, you've just got to be nice or I shan't ever 
tell you anything again ! Never ! Never ! Never I " 

The knitting slipped to the floor. One of the ivory 
needles snapped under Molly's foot as she curled it 
round the rung of the chair. Aunt Jane leaned for- 
ward and laid her hand on her niece's knee. 

" Go on, my child." Her voice had a quiver in it 

"You see, I thought we were friends, — real ones. 
And I did give them my confidence — I'd have told them 
almost anything — almost anything I'd have told you. 
And then I found they didn't feel like that about me, 
and it hurt me. It hurt me dreadfully when I foimd 
tiiey weren't telling me things which I thought I had 
a ri^t — as a friend — to know." 

" What didn't they tell you, my child ? " 
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" Why — why — all sorts of things." 

" Can't you tell me one? " 

" Why — why — that Adelaide was a^aged to Allen, 
for instance." 

"Oh I How did you learn it if they didn't tdl 
you?" 

" Uncle Joe told me." 

"They had told him?" 

" No, he guessed it. You see he knew they had 

wanted to be four years ago — only It's a long 

story. I can't tell you all about it. But anyway, it 
was easy enough to guess if you knew that." Molly 
was blowing her nose vigorously. 

Aunt Jane seemed to he looking through her rather 
than at her. She was tapping the tips of the fingers of 
her two hands gently together, 

" Guessing is very different from bemg told, Molly. 
In the first place there is always the possibility that 
you have guessed wrong " — Molly shook her head vio- 
lently — " and in the second place there may be many 
reasons why one is not able to speak of an engagement, 
even to an intimate friend. I think you are unduly 
upset. Is diat all?" 

Her handkerchief now useless, Molly was snuffling. 
" I'm not upset ! " she denied indignantly. " I'd 
never have mentioned it at all if you hadn't prodded 
me so ! " 

Aunt Jane lifted her eyebrows. " Is that all ?" she 
repeated. 

" Yes, that's all." 

" Then we will let the matter drop." 
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" I've broken your needle." 

" We will let that pass. I understand Mr. Olifrfiant 
was very well pleased with your progress in painting." 

" Yes, he was." 

" If I am not mistaken he considers you the best of 
his pupils, — better even than Adelaide Alden?" 

"Yes. I can paint better than she does. Not al- 
ways, but sometimes I can do better than she ever can." 

" I should like to see some of your pictures. I sup- 
pose you have brought them home with you? " 

" Yes. A lot of them." 

"A number of them, Molly. I suppose, however, 
they have gone direct to Alloway. You have none 
mth you ? " 

" Only the little sketch-book I always carry," 

" Let me see it, my child." 

Molly went out of the rooni. 

Aunt Jane bent over and picked up her knitting. 
She sighed as she looked at the broken needle. 

" It is very plain," she said, " perfectly plain. I al- 
ways said no good would come of her going North. I 
suppose she has a picture of him in her sketch-book." 

She had not the manner of a person talking to her- 
self. Perhaps it was to Priscilla she was speaking. 



CHAPTER XXm 

ADELAIDE VISITS MARY 

The day was untimely hot In the city streets it 
felt as though someone had shut all the doors and win- 
dows. Oiit in the country there was more air, but the 
still leafless trees gave no relief from the unaccustomed 
burning of the motionless sunlight. Mary Car- 
michael, sitting in her new car, screwed her face up 
against it and blinked sleepily through one eye as she 
waited for the train. Adelaide Alden looked tired and 
uncomfortable when she stepped out of it She gave 
a sigh o£ satisfaction. 

" My ! It's good to get here 1 It was perfectly 
beastly in town. Have you moved out for good yet? " 

" No. Allen doesn't want to commute till he has to, 
I'm just picnicking. When did you get back from 
Qam Neck?" 

" I only came down yesterday, I've been having 
a goi^:eous time up there, painting, all by myself. 
Really did something I'm pleased with. I'm going to 
enter it at the Academy without telling Uncle Joe any- 
thing about it." 

" What do you do that for ? " 

" Because I'm dead tired of having him compare 

everything unfavorably with Molly's things. You 

know he actually wrote me that there was no sense in 

being jealous of her because she was so much better 

i6g 
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than I was, it was merely ridiculous, or words to that 
eSecL Sort of arc-light and sun-light business. And 
I'm not at all prepared to admit that. I believe this 
thing I've done is almost as good, if not quite, as 
Molly's ' Studio Study.' And I'm going to send it to 
the Academy and see what happens. I shouldn't won- 
der if it got a prize, just as well as hers." 

" What's the subject? " 

" I'll show it to you sometime. Oh, Mary, you don't 
know what a lucky dog you are not to be blessed with 
ambition 1 The ups and downs of it ! I'm in the sev- 
dth heaven now about that picture, but the depth I've 
climbed from t But say I You must have had a dread- 
ful two years living all by yourself while Allen was 
away. I nearly died in that big empty house at Qam 
Neck. I turned on all the lights every evening to make 
it look something like cheerful, but it was so horribly 
silent. I don't see how you ever stood it for two whole 
years." 

" A household makes more life around than one 
caretaker does. And you have guests and things. 
And, anyhow, I mi^t as wel! get used to it, as I'm 
likely to have to do it most of my life." 

"You? Why?" 

" When Allen gets married, who am I to live with? " 

She had no sooner said it than she wished she hadn't, 
but Adelaide showed not the slightest embarrassment. 

" I should say you were quite as likely to get married 
as Allen is," she laughed. She was determined not to 
avoid Allen as a subject of conversation. " Is he out 
here to-day ? " she asked. 
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" No. He won't take Saturday afternoons off." 

" Why not ? Pa|>a does, and practically everybo<ty 
else at the office, too." 

" That's Allen's way. He always rides a hobby to 
death. It's absurd," 

" It does seem rather absurd to stay in town on a 
day like this if you don't have to." 

As a matter of fact Allen had not stayed in town. 

Spring Neck Village lay on the Sound, a couple of 
miles from the station. They were approaching it 
now, coming out suddenly on a view of the Harbor, 
blue and still under the summer-like sky. The tide was 
flooding imperceptibly, with tiny restless waves creep- 
ing higher and higher up the banks. Out on a sand- 
bar Allen's sloop, with half a dozen men hangir^ over 
her sides, stood a-tiptoe in the ways, impatient to 
slip into the cool water. 

The road skirted, the shore with all the sea life of 
the village strung along it. A mixed odor of fresh 
paint and oakum and mussel-beds hung in the air. 

Beyond the village, on the far side of a little reed 
grown cove which jutted in from the harbor, stood 
the Carmichael house, an old farmhouse, with white, 
square shingled sides and squat red chimneys. A 
narrow creek which ran down along^de it from the 
hills behind into the cove, had been dammed into a 
trout pond in which the fish were splashing hungrily 
after the early flies. 

A car was just drawing up to the door as Mary and 
Adelaide turned in at the gate. 

"Why that's AHen!" exclaimed Mary, 
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Adelaide said nothing. She was not sure whether 
she was glad or sorry. It had been a very peaceful 
feeUng to think he was not coming, and that Mary 
and she would be by themselves, but she wanted to see 
him, too. If only things could be as they had been 
always! It seemed almost inqios^ible as she and 
Mary drove up in the old familiar way to the old 
familiar house, that there coyld have been a change. 

She called out to Allen before their car stopped, 
unconsciously using the old name of their childhood. 
" Hello, Boy." 

He was unstrapping a valise from his car. He 
swung round with a startled expression when he heard 
her. 

" Hdlo, Girl ! " He came over to them. " I didn't 
know you were coming, Mary didn't " 

" Yes, I did too," she interrupted. 

" No, you didn't. Or if you did I forgot the date," 
he must be cordial, " and so I have all the pleasure of 
a surprise." 

He opened the door of the car and gave Adelaide 
his hand to get out. 

"Isn't it great here to-day?" she said. "It's the 
spring equivalent of Indian summer. Has it a name ? " 

" It ought to have. Great Scott, Mary ! look at 
those fish. They're positively jostling each other! 
Haven't you taken one out since I've been away? " 

Mary shook her head. " Not one. I never did like 
fishing for tame fish." 

" Well, ttiey're overcrowded now. They can't thrive 
like that Want some for dinner ? " 
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"Indeed we do! John! Johnl Come and take 
these things into the house, please." She went in, 
leaving Adelaide and Allen together. 

Then she called to them out of the window. " If you 
want to have those trout for dinner, you'd better start 
catching them." 

" Aren't you coming? " 

" No, I can't. You and Adelaide go." 

" Would you like to? " asked Allen. 

" Yes, very much," answered Adelaide, wondering 
to herself whether, as a matter of fact, she would like 
to, or whether she wouldn't. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

ON THE THOUT FOND 

Tbe stm was setting. The pond, glassy and still, 
shone like burnished copper. The tiny wake of the 
drifting punt was like a ripple of fire, and the flies at 
the end of the lines, jerking softly over the surface of 
tbe water, strung a necklace of rubies behind them. 

At the stem of the boat Adelaide paddled gently, 
while Allen, in the bow, cast. They had done the 
same thing a thousand times before. 

The fish, unmolested for four years, were bold as 
well as hungry, and jumped at the flies the instant they 
struck the water. 

"There's not much fun in this," he exclaimed. 
" We've only been here twenty minutes and I've got — 
MX — seven." 

" We can't eat more than that," said Addaide. 
" You'd better stop." 

"Just one more. Then 111 stop. l.et's see if I 
can't get a big one." 

He had hardly spoken before it was wrigglii^ in his 
net He reeled in his line. "There we are I The 
bluest of all — two and a half at a guess. Now I'll 
stop." 

They were drifting in the centre of the pond in a 

well of light, which tbe shadows of the willows on 

ibt shore, deepening and creeping softly over the sur- 

"74 
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face of the water, banked all around with darkness. 
The round tops of the trees were lacy against the 
sky, while lower down between their trunks, the bril- 
liant waters of the harbor flickered like smoldering 
fire. There were only far-away sounds. The little 
boat seemed cut away from the world, alone in the 
light. 

Adelaide, sitting motionless, held her paddle across 
her knees. Two wills were striving to rule her. One 
bade her land and seek the companionship of Mary, 
the other, sit and drift, as in the old days they had 
loved to do. She could not bring herself to dip the 
paddle in the water and push the boat shoreward. 

In the bow Allen moved restlessly. He swtmg 
round to face her, holding up the fish. " Aren't they 
beauties?" he said. 

Adelaide was silent. 

" So you and Mary haven't fished at all ? " 

" No, not once." 

"But you've been out here, of course?" 

" Not on the pond since you and I were last here 
together." 

"Do you remember?" The recollection flooded 
back on him. " It was the night before I sailed. I 
felt as though it was the end of everything — and the 
be^nning of everything." 

" It was. ' Partir, e'en mourir «« peu. C'est woMfH* 
A ce qu'on mme' " she sang softly, her voice like a vi- 
bration in the air. 

" ' Et I'on part, el c'est un jeu — C'est son &me que 
Von sime, que Von sime a chaque adieu.' ** 
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Allen repeated the words. " ' C'est son ame que I'on 
sime.' It was a rencUng, a sowing of one's soul along 
the way. Do you remember, Girl, the wild excitement 
of it, and the eagerness, and the sinking feeling, and 
half fear?" 

" I had no excitement, and no eagerness." 

" It was like a weight under which one could hardly 
breathe." 

" I remember the evening. It was like this, as still 
and lonely, but the sky was yellow, not red, and the 
harbor water shone between the tree trunks, golden. 
And the long leaves were on the willows. They made 
a tinkling sound and a sort of tremble in the darkness. 
And we stayed till the moon came up over the hill 
top " 

" There she comes! " 

" — and her light imngled with the sunset and made 
it dazzle, like fairyland. It was like so many other 
nights too, only different because it was the last." 

" Or we thought it might be." 

"Do you remember? I was nearly crying, I was 
so frightened. I was sure you would never come 
back, but you said you would." 

" And I have." 

" Have you? You said life was like a spring within 
you, you could feel it leap and bubble, an unending 
force. And nothing coutd stop it, and nothing could 
dam it till you came back." 

" And finally it was the damming which brought me 
back." 

" And you laughed at me for bring afraid. And we 
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sat silent and drifted, till a voice from the shore called 
us " 

"Allen!" 

Adelaide gave a half-choked cry. " Oh, that 
startled me, it was so like I " 

" Who's calling me? " 

" Dr. Bell." 

"Hello! Dr. Bell!" 

" Didn't you recognize the voice? It was he that 
time. That's why it startled me." 

" No, I didn't remember him. He didn't coimt 

for " Allen interrupted himself. " 1 suppose 

we'd better go ashore and see him, Adelaide. I won- 
der how he heard I was here." 

Adelaide dipped her paddle in the water. 

" Is this the first time you've been out to Spring 
Harbor since you got home ? " 

" Yes. Well, Dr. Bell ! I am glad to see you." 

The boat touched the shore. Allen jumped out and 
gave Adelaide his hand. 

Dr. Bell slapped him on the back. " Welcome home, 

my boy. And Miss Adelaide 1 Well, well, it's 

like old times. And old times are a comfort to old 
hearts." 

" We were just talking of them out there." 

"You shouldn't have been then. You should have 
been talking of new times — times that arc com- 
ing." 

" When we don't know what they'll be ! " said Ade- 
laide, with a laugh. " Give me those fish, Allen, and 
111 take them in to Mary." 
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" And tell her Dr. Bell is going to stay to dinner. 
You will, won't you ? " 

" Trout from the pond ? Ill certainly stay." 

" She'll be delighted," said Adelaide. 

But she didn't seem to be, particularly. " Now 
what made Allen ask him 1 " she exclaimed. " I hate 
that man, with his slobbery sentimentality I The old 
humbug I Now we'll have to listen to all the mis- 
fortunes and misdoings of the nei^borhood. And to- 
morrow they'll hear ours. And we might as well own 
up to them, because he'll make them up if we don't 
Gossip's his stock in trade." 

" It's probably the best medicine he's got for most 
of his patients. Nobody sends for him if it's anything 
more serious." 

" I don't. I think he's a terror. And the way he 
goes round on tiptoe when you're sick is enou^ to 
kiU anybody." 

" I remember when we were kids and ate too much 
he never seemed of any material assbtance toward 
getting better. Remember when he interdicted ice- 
cream for one whole summer? Are you sure that's 
not what still rankles?" 

" It might be," admitted Mary. " But I think even 
then what rankled most was his gomg and telling the 
Camack children, so it got all over the village that 
the Carmichaels were little pigs, and had made them- 
selves so sick they weren't to have anything good all 
summer. He was gossiping even then." 

" What will he find to say about us this time, I won- 
der," s^d Adelaide. 
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Mary shrugged her shoulders. "He'll find some- 
thing, you may be sure." 

When she had Allen by himself, she told him what 
it would be. " You might as well have announced 
your engagement in the Long Islander," she said. 
" Everybody withi* a hundred miles will hear of it be- 
fore three days have passed." 

" How can they hear of it when it doesn't exist ? " 

"Give him three days and it will as good as 
exist" 

"Well, what can I do about it?" 

" You needn't have asked him to dinner." 

" We had to have somebody." 

"What for? Weren't we three a perfectly good 
party?" 

" No, we were not I What in the world did you ask 
her down here for? " 

" Because I've told you, Allen Carmichael, I'm not 
going to give up a lifelong friendship just because 
you — besides you didn't need to come if you didn't 
want to. It's the first time you have all the spring." 

" I told you I didn't know she was coming! " 

" ' You forgot ! ' That's easy ! Why did you stay 
out on the pond so long? " 

" She was paddling. I couldn't very well ask her to 
land me, could I ? As a matter of fact I did, finally." 

" And I suppose you weren't having a good time a 
bit!" 

But Allen was too truthful to deny it 

" Yes, I was. Oh, the dickens ! " 

Mary greeted her guest with well-feigned cordiality. 
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"This is very nice. How did you find us out so 
soon ? " 

" I was called to see old Mrs. Wise in the village. 
Her daughter told me that while she was sitting in Ae 
window of her mother's room she saw Allen drive by, 
and then you and another young lady, so I thought I 
would come and bid Alien welcome home, — and the 
other young lady." 

He got up and made a low bow to Adelaide, who was 
coming into the room. 

" I hope old Mrs. Wise isn't very sick," said Mary. 

Dr. Bell let himself into his chair again, climbing 
painfully down his own knee. " Just the same old 
trouble. It will be a relief to her daughter when she 
has gone." 

" It never struck me she felt that way about it," said 
Mary, a little tartly. 

" No, no. A very devoted daughter. But still " 

Mary jumped up. " Let's go to dinner," she said. 

" And eat the fish," said Dr. Bell. " I declare had 
I known who ' the other young lady ' was, I should 
never have thought of preventing your catching more." 

" We didn't want to catch any more," said Adelaide. 
" We caught eight. Two apiece is more than we can 
possibly eat." 

But when the dish appeared only six were on it. 

"Where are the other two?" inquired Mary. 

" Miss Mary, how can you ask such a tactless ques- 
tion? Those are precious fish. They have gone to 
the taxidermist." 

" We didn't catch any worth stufl&ng," said Allen, 
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glaring at his sister across the table as though she were 
responsible for their guest's presence. 

Dr. Bell felt very genial. " It's very pleasant, my 
lad, to find that you are able to be about like this, 
motoring and fishing. We heard you were an in- 
valid." 

" I ? No. I was invalided home, but that doesn't 
mean I'm an invalid by a long shot." 

" I'm glad to hear that," exclaimed Dr. Bell, heart- 
ily. " Those diseases contracted in the tropics usually 
ruin a man's life. Not that it would matter so much 
to you who don't have to work for your living." 

The old taunt irritated Allen. " I guess I work as 
hard as you do," he said, " always have for the matter 
of that." 

" But there's some difference, my lad, as I hope you 
may never leam, between working for pleasure and 
working for your livmg," 

" Don't see why, unless you're lazy and want to sit 
and twiddle your thumbs. If you're energetic and 
like your work I can't for the life of me see where 
the difference comes in," 

" The difference comes in right there, my lad. You 
don't like work you have to do whether you like it or 
not. Now I get no pleasure whatever out of visiting 
old Mrs. Wise, whereas Miss Mary apparently does." 

" Well, then, you've had the misfortune of having 
the wrong work to do. I assure you in our office lots 
of men like it as much as I do." 

Dr. Bell pricked up his ears. " Do you mean to say 
you have really gone to work, Allen? " 
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"Yes," 

" What are you doing? " 

" Engineering, of course." 

" In whose office?" 

*■ Mr. Alden's." 

"Oh. ho I" 

Allen was busy carving and he did not look up. He 
felt, rather than saw, Adelaide's face flush, and Mary's 
mouth stiffen. " The deuce 1 " he muttered under his 
breath, 

"I wonder," said Adelaide after their guest had 
gone, "whether he considers this a profitable ^sit 
Do you think he collected a good stock of gossip? " 

" Excellent," answered Mary. 

Again Allen s»d " The deuce ! " 

After the stillness of the night the rumble of a 
wagon on the brid^ woke Adelaide in the early morn- 
ing. The driver had a reed flute and. Pan like, was 
pi[ung a refrain over and over, interrupting himself 
now and then to sing a stanza in a soft Italian tenor. 
She went to her window to look at him. 

The dawn lingered in the haze over the harbor long 
after the sun had risen. The pond lay still, as thoi^h 
not yet awake. A swan floated on its surface, gazing 
pensively at its own reflection. 

The house was very quiet, taking its Sunday morn- 
ing ease. But Adelaide was not sleepy, though she 
had not slept well. She wished she had not come to 
Spring Harbor. She felt angry and sad. Lately 
there seemed to have been a new force rising in her, 
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opening doors to new thou^ts and feelings, which 
frightened her. They came unbidden and were un- 
controlled. Her will had taken up arms against them 
but they were strong and throbbing, and threatened to 
drive her out of her safe accustomed ways. To do 
what? She was afraid to wonder. Yesterday they 
had made her stay on the pond with Allen and say 
things to him which this morning her face burned to 
think of. She turned away from the window with a 
little shiver. 

Somewhere in the house a door slammed, and then 
there were footsteps on the gravel. She looked out 
again. Allen was on the avenue; walking toward the 
garage with his suitcase in his band. Adelaide stood 
motionless watching while his car came chug^g by 
the house, the cylinders firing unevenly m the frosty 
morning, turned out of tiie gate and disappeared 
around the bend in the road beyond the village. Then 
she gave a little moan, like a hurt child, and dropped 
on her knees. Her head on her hands on the ^i of 
the window, she sobbed as tbouf^ her heart would 
break. 



CHAPTER XXV 

GfiRAT-AUNT JANE MAKES AN UNEXPECTED VISIT 

"Molly/ Oh, Moll!" There was a darter and 
squeak on the creaky old stairs and the door of the 
little attic studio flew open. Young Jane came through - 
it like a whirlwind, bumping her head against the low 
lintel. 

"Bless that doorl I never can remember itl You 
ought to put a sign on it. My word, what a mess J " 

Molly was in the midst of unpacking her Lares and 
Penates, newly arrived from New York. She herself 
had been home ten days. 

" Why didn't you tell me you were going to get 
them out ? I'd have come and helped you." 

" I didn't know I was, I didn't really mean to. I 
came up to see whether old Jim had put them where 
I told him, and I found he had taken the nails out of 
the covers so I peeked inside one box and then an- 
other, and went on and on. Look, Janey, Uncle Joe 
liked this ever so much, those loose half transparent 
onion skins. You have no idea, Janey, what an aw- 
fully hard thing a nice peely onion is to paint." 

She spread her pictures out on the floor, kneeling 
in the midst of them. 

" I wish I could have brought my ' chef-d'oeuvre ' 
down to show you.- But I do think even these show 
heaps of improvement, don't you? " 
184 
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" Oh, yes. But see here, we can't stay and look at 
them now. I came up to tell you Aunt Jane is down- 
stairs." 

" Aunt Jane ! " 

"Yes. She came out on the train with William. 
And she says she's going to stay a week." 

" Good land ! Whatever brought her ? She's never 
done anything like that before. Why, it's always taken 
Grandfather a month's hard work to move her at all." 

" William says he doesn't know what made her come, 
be knows he didn't. He thinks she's got it into her 
head there's something wrong with you. He says she 
asked how you were, and he said you were all right, 
except that you were rather soft after a winter in the 
city, and you were stiff from riding, and Rob Roy had 
pulled so your hands were all blistered, not to speak 
of your nose. And she said it was unnecessary for a 
gentleman to go into the details of a lady's condition ; 
that it was quite possible to answer her question with- 
out dtnng so. And what she wished to know was in 
what sort of spirits you were. And he said in the sort 
of spirits a person might be expected to be who 
couldn't stand up and couldn't sit down and couldn't 
touch anything. And she said he would please re- 
member that if he chose to be coarse, he would have 
to frequent coarse society, and were you painting. 
And he answered you were not, and didn't dare say 
anything more. And she said then send Charity to 
her as she was coming out with him for a visit of ai 
least a week. And here she is." 

" Well t I'm afraid she may find a week a long 
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time. She's never stayed that long before. She's al- 
ways sort of mad at things before that. Now, Jane, 
>»e'll have to fix up the spare room. You go down 
and entertain her while I see about it." 

" No! Look here! I'm kequng house now. .You 
can't play fast and loose like that Ypu can't drop it 
when you please and take it up again just whenever 
you feel like it. You go and entertain her. It's up 
to me to fix the room." 

" Yes, but Janey, I don't want to interfere in the 
least with your housekeeping, but one of my trunks is 
fliere, you know." 

" No, William has just gone to move it out. 6e- 
^des she wants to talk to you." 

" I don't see why she ^oidd. She's already talked 
to me one whole morning." 

" She wants to talk to you one whole week I Look 
here, I wish you'd tell me what it was that really did 
make you come home so soon. I don't think it's a bit 
nice of you not to. We always have told each other 
everything." 

" But, Janey, there isn't anything to tell Honestly 
there isn't, I just got too tired." 

" Too tired ! Pooh I I bdieve you fell in love wth 
that Carmichael man you were always writing about 
You didn't make some kind of a fool of yourself about 
it, did you? Go and tell him, or " 

" Jane 1 " 

" Well, Aunt Jane vrill find out all right before a 
week's out. If you'd rather have her know than me I " 

" Jane, you're an idiot I Go and attend to that room 
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if you're going to. She's sare to be tired and want to 
iie down." 

Aunt Jane was in the Yellow Room, glaring at the 
qwts on the wall where " Governor Robert and Jane, 
his wife," had erstwhile hung. She kissed Molly on 
both cheeks, resting her hand on her shoulders. 

" It seems to me, Molly," she said, " that you could 
not spend your time better than painting a pwr of 
pictures to hang over those spots." 

" I've been thinking of that," said Molly. " I've 
only just unpacked my things, in fact I'm in the mid- 
dle of doing it. I don't think I have anything that 
would look well there." 

"Your picture of Adelaide Alden you left in the 
North, I imderstand." 

" Yes. I'm going to exhibit it, and if I have luck I 
may be able to sell it" 

Aunt Jane's brows contracted slightly. " Person- 
ally, I do not like this new-fan|^ed notion of ladies 
taking money for their work. To my mind it is more 
dignified for them to stay at home and save what they 
have. However, that is your grandfather's aifair, not 
mine. And I suppose there are cases when it cannot 
be avoided." She was glaring at the deal table which 
had taken the place of the mahogany one of her child- 
hood. " There is a vulgar old saying that ' needs must 
when the devil drives,' I presume you have Miss Al- 
den's permission to sell her likeness ? " 

" What's that ? " Molly looked up, startled. 

" Have you asked her whether she has any objec 
tion?" 
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" Why — I — no, I haven't I never once thought of 
it." 

Aunt Jane raised her eyebrows. " Will you get mo 
a stool for my feet, if you please, child." 

" Is that right, Aunt Jane? " 

" Quite right, 1 thank you." 

" Do you think I should, Aunt Jane?" 

" I am surprised that you have not already done so." 

" But Uncle Joe never suggested that I should." 

" Instinct should be a sufiicient guide in such mat- 
ters." 

" But, Aunt Jane, it seems so foolish, when I know 
she wouldn't mind." 

" How do you know? " 

" Why because, she would have said so. She knows 
I'm going to show it, at least I'm quite sure she must, 
and she wrote me a letter congratulating me on what 
the artists had said to Uncle Joe about tt." 

" Have you answered her letter? " 

" No, not yet. I only got it a day or two ago." 

" Then, my child, you have the opportunity open to 
you to do the gracious thing. She has done it." 

" But, Aunt Jane, I do so hate to ask favors." 

Aunt Jane tapped the toe of her foot impatiently 
with the tip of her stick. " It would seem to me even 
more objectionable to accept them without asking. But 
I confess, I do not understand the modems. I hope 
my sudden decision to visit you has not disturbed any 
of your arrangements, Molly." 

" Oh, no indeed. Aunt Jane. Besides I haven't ai^ 
arrangements. Jane has been running the house, you 
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know, and she has just been warning me that I must 
keep hands off." 

" It is a very good thing. It is good training, I 
have alwSys considered you an excellent housekeeper, 
but Jane has been more difficult to teach. She has not 
seemed to have a taste for it. I am glad to hear that 
she is reluctant to give up the rdns to you again. It 
will also leave you freer to pursue your own work, 
which, since you have put your hand to the plow, you 
should do with your whole heart I understand from 
William that you are still resting," 

" Yes, but I was planning to begin to work again 
soon. I'm just unpacking my things, and I thought 
then I would begin to paint ri^t away, perhaps this 
afternoon." 

A suppressed chuckle, too low for Aunt Jane's ears, 
made Molly turn her head. Youi^ Jane was in the 
doorway. 

" Your room's ready, Aunt Jane," she said. " Mom 
Oio and I have fixed it all up." 

The old lady got to her feet with difficulty, leaning 
on Molly's arm and on her stick. 

"Then I will go up-stairs," she said. "No, thank 
you, my dears, I shall not need your attendance. Qio 
can do all I wish. She belonged to me before the war, 
you remember, and I trained her myself to my own 
ways. Shall I see your grandfather at dinner? " 

" Oh, yes, hell be home. He and Robert have gone 
across the river to that wood lot to see about chop- 
ping." 

"And we dine?" 
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" At three." 

Molly went up to the old lady as she stood at the 
foot of the stairs leaning on Mom Clio's arm. She 
leaned over and kissed her. 

" It's sweet of you to come. Aunty dear. But hoii> 
estly, there was no need." 

Aunt Jane began her slow ascent " Probabty not," 
she said. " But I have never considered that one 
should drop an undertaking till it was complete. It 
seems strange that a woman like myself, who has as- 
sumed no family responsibilities, should have had the 
care and upbrin^ng of two generations of children. 
However, three generations ago I was young myself, 
and I still remember that I considered no act as be- 
coming to my great'atmt as that of going up-stairs to 
her room." 

Molly objected. " There are great-aunts and great- 
aunts." 

The old lady was at the landii^. She paused to 
look down at them. "Very true," she admitted. 
" But I have the impression that all great-nieces are 
alike." 

She vanished up the second half of the stairs, and 
her cracked old laugh drifted down to them from the 
floor above. 

" You ought to be more careful, Janey. I bet she 
heard you snicker when I said I was going to begin to 
paint this afternoon." 

" She's as deaf as a mule. She couldn't have heard 
me." 

" Then she saw you." 
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" I don't believe she did. It was just a luciy guess. 
Unless she really does remember, and she's never 
shown any sign of that before. I wonder what she's 
come for, anyway." 

" I thought you had decided it was on my account 
And I guess it was, too. You know, Jan^, I think 
it was rather sweet of her to dig herself up by the 
roots like that, because she thought I needed her. Of 
course I don't need her, but then she thou{^t I did, 
so that doesn't make any difference." 

" It seems to me it makes a good deal of difference," 
said Jane. " It makes the difference, for one thinfc 
that you and I have got to cook lunch." 

Molly laughed. "Not much, it doesn't! You're 
keepii^ house! Do you know what happened the 
other day? I broke one of her ivory knitting needles, 
and she never said a wont" 

" Well, the only explanation I can see is that shtf s 
going out of her head. Come on out to the kitchen 
and help me, Moll. Dini't be mean I ** 



CHAPTER XXVI 

TOUNG JANE CiOES A-GUES5ING 

Mou Clio had replaced the mop cap with an old ^Ik 
bandanna in honor of Missy Jane. She served with 
an unwonted deftness, hurrying her creaky feet almost 
to li^tness under the daunting, beloved eyes of her old 
mistress. Aunt Jane watched her with disapprobation, 
noting the patch at her shoulder and the lack of one at 
her heel. She spoke to her as she passed a dish, tap- 
ping the silver mug in the centre of the table, 

" That should be brighter, CUo. See to it." 

" Yas'm." 

Aunt Jane turned to young Jane as the old woman 
left the room. 

" Molly tells me you do the housekeeping. I fear 
you are too lax. You must drive the negroes with a 
tight rein." 

" But the trouble is," said William, " that you can't 
drive them at all, nowadays. You've got to coax 
them along. Have some more rice, Janey ? " 

Aunt Jane raised her eyebrows. " Human nature 
does not change," she said. " Oio, I venture to thtnk^ 
is the same woman she ever was " 

Young Jane shook her head at William, " No, 
thanks," she said aside to him. 

Aunt Jane heard her and interrupted her sentence. 
*' What was that you said, Jane ? " 
193 
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" I said, — oh, I meant to say 'No, ! tbznk you, WiU- 

" Your cup, my dear." 

Jane was sipping her tea from her spoon. She pot 
it down hastily and raised her cup. 

" — and she should be handled in precisely the same 
way as she always was. Do you not agree with me, 
Robert? " she turned to her brother, bende whom she 
was sitting. 

He was staring strai^t in front of him down the 
table. It took him a minute to rouse himself. "I 
beg your pardon, Jane. I was not attending. You say 
the negro nature is the same as it was before the war, 
and should be handled in the same way? Unfor- 
tunately, as William says, it cannot be handled in the 
same way, and, perhaps for this reason, it does not 
appear in the same light. To-day Robert and I were 
across the river at the pine wood by Wild Duck Creek, 
seeing what timber could be advantageously cut. We 
found someone had been before us, all the white pine 
gone, nothing but the lob lollies left Such an exhibi- 
tion of dishonesty would have been impossible in the 
old days, therefore whether the dishonesty existed 
there is no means of telling." 

Young Robert was playii^ with his food, hardly 
touching it. " It means the loss of a couple of thou- 
sand dollars to us," he said. " I don't know how we 
shall meet it. We shall have to let the repairs on the 
house g:o over again this year. Do you think the cd^ 
ing will hold another year, sir? " 

His grandfather tapped the uble with his finger tips. 
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" We will discuss that at another time," he said. He 
turned toward his sister. "This is a very pleasant 
surprise you have given us, Jane. I have not yet got- 
ten over it. It makes me feel quite young again to 
have you sitting beside me. It brings back the old 
days," 

" The old days had already come back to me," she 
answered, " That's why I came. If you have leisure 
this afternoon, Robert, I should like to talk to you. 
We will excuse you, children." 

She led the way into the Yellow Room. Her brother 
followed her, closing the door behind him. The four 
young Alloways looked at each other. 

" What do you suppose is the trouble now? " asked 
Robert. " What does she want to talk about ? " 

" Why Molly, of course," answered Jane. " She's 
the whole excitement nowadays." 

" You might tell us what it's all about, Moll," said 
William. 

" But it isn't about anjfthing," insisted Molly. " The 
only excitement I know anything about is whether my 
picture will be a success or not. And I've certainly 
told you about that often enough." 

" Yes, but why did you come home ? " 

" That was just Uncle Joe's old fussmess. He 
thought I was tired. And I was, too. Just you go up 
there and live in a whirl for five months, doing more 
in one day than you've ever done in a week before, and 
see if you don't get tired." 

"If she'd own up and tell me about it, why of 
course I wouldn't repeat, but as she doesn't choose to 
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do that, I've got as good a n0it to guess as anybody 
else. I believe she fell in love with that Cannichael 
man ! " Jane looked angry. 

Molly turned on her. " Jane, you're a perfect idiot 1 
Bo you suppose I'd go and fall in love with a man 
who's engaged to somebody else? " 

" Is he engaged? Who to? " 

" Adelaide Alden." 

" You never told me that ! " 

" No. I don't go around talking about other peo- 
ple's business when they don't want it mentioned. 
None of you must speak of it till it's announced, not 
to anybody. See?" 

Robert knocked his ashes from his pipe. " Guess 
there won't be much temptation. I suppose we'll hear, 
all in good time, what Aunt Jane is after. As long as 
it isn't money I Come and sound the ceiling with me, 
William." 

Jane was resting her elbows on the table, her chin in 
her hands. She was staring immovably at Molly. 

" Why didn't you tell me that long ago? " she asked. 
" I thought you were writing everything," 

" I was," answered Molly. " As a matter of fact I 
didn't know it myself till a little while ago." 

"Just happened?" 

" No. Long standing, years and years. But they 
don't talk about it. Uncle Joe told me. Now listen, 
to come back to practical matters, how are we to man- 
age while Aunt Jane is here? Hannah has a baby 
and there isn't another woman on the place who is fit 
to bring into the bouse to help us." 
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'*We11 amply have to do the cooking ourselves, 
duit's all. Mom Qio will be too busy dancing attend- 
ance on Aunt Jane." 

"And cleaning the silver— I'm delighted about tbat^ 
afiybow. Come aloag, we'd better get started." 



CHAPTER XXVn 

GKEAT-AUNT JANE EXPLAINS HES COMING 

In the Yellow Room Great-aunt Jane was talldng te 
her brother. 

" How does Molly seem to you since she has been 
home ? " she asked. 

" She seems to me very weD. It is a pleasure to 
have her back." 

" That's not what I asked. Yon know I never ^>- 
proved of her going." 

" Nor did I, fully. But now I have to confess it 
was a wise step." 

Aunt Jane grunted. " I have always been firm m 
my opinions, myself." She let a pause follow the 
statement before going on. "I am getting oM, 
brother," she announced, " I am old, too old." 

" Indeed, sister ( I am surprised. Ever since I was 
little more than a boy, I have dreaded becoming too 
old, yet that unfortunate time has always receded as 
I advanced, and I have never yet reached it I do not 
mean by that, that I do not miss times that have passed, 
but never yet have I come to the time when I, per- 
sonally, would have cared to be a jrear younger. Even 
after our bodies begin to go down hiQ there is a coo- 
tinued growth of mind, of soul, of whatever yoa 
choose to call it, that compensates." 
197 
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" I am not talking philosophy, Robert. I'm in ear- 
nest. I should not have been a great-aunt all these 
years." 

" You shouldn't, Jane? I don't see how you could 
very well help it." 

" I speak metaphorically, of course, Robert. I 
should have continued in spirit a great-niece. I bad a 
great-aunt myself, and I should have profited by the 
experience. If you don't profit by your own experi- 
ence how do you expect to enable others to profit by 
it?" 

" I presume you are talking about the children. You 
certainly have no reason to trouble yourself on their 
account. They are a real credit to your training. I 
am very proud of them." 

" I am not. At least, yes, I am. But I am not 
proud of myself in connection with them. What, in 
your opinion, is the function of education, brother? " 

" The ultimate function? It is hard to define, Jane. 
I should say — I think I should say — to point the way." 

" Precisely. There has been an unusual stir in the 
harbor at Charleston lately. Sitting in my window, I 
have seen two strange boats come in. I have watched 
the pilots board them and guide them, and as my cus- 
tom is, I have tried to draw wisdom from what I have 
seen." 

" That is an excellent habit, Jane." 

" We will say then, if you please, that the pupil is 
the ship, the teacher the pilot. It is his duty to guide 
her over waters that he is supposed to know. He 
does it by boarding the ship and going right into her 
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pilot house, which for purposes of comparison we will 
call the pupil's mind. Now it is obvious that a great- 
aunt must find it exceedingly difficult to enter the 
mind of her great-nieces unless she succeeds in re- 
maining, in spirit at least, a great-niece herself. Is it 
not so ? " 

" Perhaps, Jane." 

" I remember to have said to the children, not once 
but a hundred times, ' I do not understand you.' I 
even remember their saying to me that I did not un- 
derstand them, and I remember I was very angry with 
them. I cannot now imagine a more terrible arraign- 
ment which a child could make." 

" I think you trouble yourself unnecessarily, Jane." 

" I am worried about Molly. If I felt I had her 
confidence more fully, I should be better satisfied. I 
do not want her to live the life I have led." 

Mr. Alloway looked very perplexed. " I fear I do not 
quite comprehend your meaning, my dear sister. I "do 
not see how, supposing the circumstances to have been 
the same, she could have lived a better life than yours. 
You have had every necessity and comfort, even if you 
have had to dispense with the luxuries. She might 
have married, of course, which you, apparently, have 
never cared to do. But with this great talent of hers, 
which seems to be an undoubted fact, I do not see 
how she can possibly live your life, or one remotely 
resembling it. It seems doubtful if she will even live 
in the same place as you have lived. It seems more 
probable that she will make her home in the 
North." 
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" I am speaking of the life of the spirit, Robert." 
Aunt Jane had her stick across the arms of her chair 
and was twirling it vigorously. 

Mr. AJlowa/ shook bis bead. " I am sorry, my dear 
Jane, but I honestly do not understand what you are 
talking about." 

" Well, never mind. I remember you always found 
it singularly difficult to understand anything connected 
vritfa the life of the spirit. I do not think it advisable 
that I should explain more fully. After all, this is 
my affair, not yours. I felt that I should give you 
some explanation for this unusual visitation, but it is 
suffident that you should know that I have come on 
Holly's account and that I shall stay as long as I think 
I may be of use to her." 

She rose with the aid of her stick, and went toward 
die door. Her brother stepped forward to open it for 
her. He paused mth his hand on the knob. 

"You disturb me, Jane. I have noticed nothii^ 
wrong with Molly." 

"You woiildn't, my dear Robert. Now I will not 
keep you any longer. You understand it is not you 
whom I have come to see, but my nieces." 

The two pris were coming into the house throu^ 
the door at the bade of the hall, under the stairs. 

"Ah, here you are, my dears. I was hoping I should 
find you. Having come to the country, I suppose it 
is my duty to taste its pleasures. If you will be kind 
enough to bring up that terrible little machine in which 
William brought me from the station, I will go for a 
drive with you." 
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Jane looked at her aunt with her mouth open. 'Molly 
answered. 

" I'm afraid we can't. Aunt Jane, we've got to get 
supper. But I'm sure William would love to go wrath 
you. He's right out here. I'll call him." 

Great-aunt Jane stopped her. " You will do noth- 
ing of the sort, my dear. I have not come out here to 
gad about the country with William. I shall come 
with you to the kitchen. When I was a girl, I was 
considered an excellent cook. That, of course, was 
before the war, when it was possible to get all the in- 
gredients we required. Now it is out of the question 
to make anytfiing worth eating." 

Her nieces followed her in silence, wondering 
great^. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

GREAT-AUNT JANE INSPECTS THE MAIL 

Molly was painting again. The taste for it re- 
turned after a short rest, as Mr. Oliphant had predicted 
it would. She spent long hours of every day up in 
the little studio under the roof. No one had been up 
there to see what she was painting, and all that she 
said was that she was doing two pictures to cover up 
the spots on the wall of the Yellow Room " out of her 
head." No one had much curiosity about it except Great- 
aunt Jane, who sighed at the thought of the height of 
rickety sturs which cut oil the studio from the rest of 
the house. To the others it was the most natural thing 
in the world that Molly should disappear up there and 
come down again half a day later, dreamy-eyed and 
tired. It was just as it had always been except that 
before it had been only stolen hours she could spend 
there, whereas now the hours stolen were those out- 
side the studio. Jane was more than busy with the 
housekeeping. Aunt Jane's presence made it a good 
deal of a drive, and although she knew painting was 
Molly's business now, in her heart of hearts she felt 
as though her sister was loafing and shirking, and she 
did not climb to the attic and sit cross-legged on the top 
of the old low-boy, which was the only possible seat 
when Molly was occupying the chair, as she would 
have done otherwise. 
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This mommg she was out in the yard behind the 
back kitchen, superintending the boiling of the clothes 
by Mom Qio, in the old primitive fashion of hangisg 
the pot over a fire built on the ground. Mom Qio 
could have done it just as well by herself, if she would 
have, and it irritated Jane to have to watch her. More 
especially because she knew Aunt Jane, in the dinmg- 
room window, was watching also, and making criti* 
cisms which mig^t quite likely not remain inward. 
That was the greatest irritation of all. Aunt Jane per- 
sisted in still treating her like a child to be corrected, 
whereas her mamier to Molly had changed. Molly 
could do what she pleased and say what she pleased 
without fear of reproof, now; the grown-ups treated 
her on an equality, like one of themselves. Before 
this she and Jane had stood shoulder to shoulder in 
an offensive and defensive alliance against the whole 
genus comprised in the broadly comprehensive term 
" they," and now Molly had gone over to " them," and 
left Jane to wage the battles of childhood alone. She 
looked upon the growing intimacy between Molly and 
Aunt Jane as almost an affront on herself. Jealousy 
was at the bottom of her irritation, though she did not 
realize it any more than she realized that it was not 
Molly's fault that having stepped out of childhood her- 
self she should find a surer understanding in her aunt 
than she did in her young sister. 

Jane kept her back carefully turned toward the 
house so she could pretend she didn't know Aunt Jane 
was watching her, and whistled aloud out of sheer 
bravado, to prove she didn't care in the least how often 
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Aunt Jane told her that " whistling girU anci crowing 
hens never came to any good end." The simile was 
insulting, and hens never came to any good end any- 
how, they got their necks wrung. 

The sound of a horse loping along the soft road 
made her stop in the middle of a tune and look across 
the yard. Old Ben was riding up to the gate. A little 
piccaninny opened at his call, and he cantered over to 
her, stopping his horse with a shout, " Whoa, there, 
you I " and raising a cloud of dust. He held the bag 
out toward her with a white-toothed smtle, but Jane 
was on her dignity and refused to come and get it like 
an eager child. 

" Bring it here, Ben," she ordered. And Ben 
brought it, with a complete understanding of the situa- 
tion. It was not the first time he bad watched ^n- 
feathers sprout. 

" Little Missy gettin* big." He grinned with die 
familiarity bom of many pig-a-back rides, and the 
fact that his father and grandfather and great-grand- 
father bad all been " Massa's " own body-servants 
in their day. 

" Of course," said Jane, snubbing him. She sat 
down on the horse-block and began to unfasten the bag. 

Aunt Jane opened the window. " Jane, do you usu- 
ally optn that hag?" 

" Grandfather usually does, but he's not here." 

"Are you allowed to open it, then? Come hei«. 
Don't stand there shouting at me." 

Jane came reluctantly. "Why shouldn't I a^ta. it? 
I want to see if there are any letters for me." 
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"Bring it into the house then, so the tetters don't 
blow away." 

She came, but stayed in the hall outside the dining- 
room door, spreading the letters out on the table in 
little heaps according to their addresses. There were 
none for her, there never were. Aunt Jane came tap- 
ping out to her on her stick. 

" Well, did you get any? " 

It was a new grievance to have to say " No," so she 
hurried over the statement as thou^ it were of no im- 
portance. " There's one for Molly. Look what a big 
fat one from New York. It's in a man's handwriting. 
I bet it's from Allen Carmichael. And here's one 
from Mr. Oliphant for Grandfather. I know his 
handwriting. I wonder whether it's to say he wants 
to come down here." 

" You should not speculate on the contents of other 
people's letters, Jane. It is, in a minor degree, like 
reading them, which, of course, you would never think 
of doing under any circumstance, without their per- 



" Of course not," said Jane, who was in the habit 
of reading all Molly's letters without the least cere- 
mony. 

" Take it up to your sister." 

Jane rebelled. " I'm too busy. I can't sit down and 
do nothing as she does all day. I've got my work to 
attend to. If she wants it she can come and get it 
She can see the yard from the window, and she will 
have seen " 

" She's for a cat and he's for a dog," interrupted 
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Aunt Jane. " Give me the letter. I'll take it up. It 
may be important. And Molly's strength must be 
saved for her work. You know she came home in 
need of rest." 

Jane was dismayed. She had never thot^t of Aunt 
Jane doing anything so desperate as trying to climb 
those stairs to the studio. Her bubble of dignity was 
pricked. 

"Oh, no, Atmt Jane! Please don't. Ill take it 
Please ! " 

The old lady had already started. " I won't disturb 
you," she said, shortly. " I am quite capable of doing 
it myself, since you are too busy." 

" Please, Aunt Jane I You'll hurt yourself I " Jane 
was really distressed. She was on the verge of tears. 

Aunt Jane looked at her severely. " Go down-stairs 
to your work," she ordered, leaning against the banis- 
ter and pointing her stick at her niece. She gave a 
little chuckle as the child disappeared through the door- 
way without uttering another word. 

" Do her good," she said to herself. 

But it was not wholly as a means of punishment for 
Jane that she had made up her mind to deliver the let- 
ter to Molly herself. It had occurred to her tfiat if 
it was from Allen Carmichael she would like to watch 
Molly when she read it. 



CHAPTER XXIX 

ALLEN PLAYS FIRST 

The old stairs complained aloud. The slightest 
pressure made each step cry out as though it were be- 
ing torn asunder. No one could possibly take Molly 
unawares in her aerie. She put down her palette and 
turned to listen with a sudden thiunp in her head and 
flushing cheeks. She had seen Ben ride into the yard, 
as Jane had said she must, and had been tempted to 
go down to see if he had brought her a letter. But 
careful calculation, " Monday morning, Monday night, 
Tuesday night, Wednesday," had shown her that this 
was the earliest possible moment when she could get 
an answer to her letter to Adelaide, and it was not to 
be expected that Adelaide would have sat down and 
written at once. So there would be no letter of im- 
portance and it was foolish to go down as though she 
was impatient about it. She did not want to show 
Aunt Jane that she was impatient She had taken the 
stand that there was no favor whatever involved in 
Adelaide allowing her to show her picture, and that 
it was merely a piece of exaggerated courtesy to ask 
her permission. But to put a thing in writing gives it 
actuality, even if it had none before, and now that her 
letter had gone she began to feel as though in reality 
she bad asked a favor, and to wonder whether it would 
ao; 
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be granted. She stUl denied even to herself that it was 
so, but though she refused to do the feeling the com- 
pliment of going down-stairs to look for a letter, it was 
there just the same, and she felt a sudden rush of ex- 
citement when she heard the old stairs creaking. 

Jane was coming very slowly. Why did she stop 
like that? Molly never doubted it must be Jane till 
she heard the clatter of a stick falling. She exclaimed 
aloud: 

" My gracious goodness ! " 

She sprang to tbe door with a very different feeling 
from what she would have had a fortnight ago. More 
and more she had come to realize that Aunt Jane was 
being " rather sweet " to her and to appreciate what a 
sacrifice the old lady was making on her behalf by 
staying away from her own home so loi^. Gradually 
their relation was changing and Mi^ly's confidence was 
expanding like a fiower. Before, real thii^, things 
deep down, were things to keep sacred from Aunt 
Jane's scoffing tongue, now they were coming to the 
surface. And though, she did not welcome her ap- 
proach with all the eagerness which youi^ Jane in her 
soreness imagined her doing, neither did she dread it 
She thought Aunt Jane was being " rather sweet " 
again, if rather an interruption as well 

The stairs were very steep, with high narrow treads. 
The roof sloped down over them so you had to lean 
over to avoid bumping your head. Even young people 
went up them carefully. Aunt Jane was frankly stuck 
half-way. She was standing sideways because tfie 
treads were not wide enou{^ to plant her feet on tbem 
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finnly straight ahead, and she had hold of the banisters 
with both hands. She was panting ; she had dropped 
her stick which had slipped all the way down to the 
bottom of the stairs again. 

" Oh, Aunt Jane ! " Molly ran down and caught 
hold of her ann. " Aunt Jane, you ought not to have 
tried it ! You know you oughtn't ! " 

" Yes, I ought. I've got a letter for you, which I 
think is probably from Adelaide Alden in answer to 
yours." In Aunt Jane's code that sort of fib didn't 
count. 

"But why didn't you send Janey? You shouldn't 
have come yourself ! " 

" Jane said she was too busy, couldn't spare the time 
from her housekeeping. So I said I wasn't busy." 

"She didn't! You ought to have spanked her!" 

" This will be much more efficacious, my dear." 
Neither was putting the whole burden of blame on 
Jane one of the things which counted according to 
Aunt Jane's code. " I wish I could sit down. But 
you might as well try to sit on the side of a house. 
I'd forgotten what terrible stairs they are. It must 
be fifty years since I've been up them." 

" If I get in front of you, you can lean on my 
shoulder and get down without much difficulty, I think. 
Jane ought to be ashamed of herself ! " 

" But my dear child, I'm not ready to go down. I'm 
not up yet." 

" You don't mean to say you're going any further? " 

" You don't suppose I've come all this way without 
going to the top? I don't ever expect to be as near to 
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your studio again and I'm certainly going to see it now 
I'm here." 

" But, Aimt " 

" There's no but about it Run down and get my 
stick. Can you get by me? Old Dan used to call 
these ' de bery shell ob stars ' because we wouldn't let 
him leave off the s. And I can't say there's much 
when you get to the top either," said Aunt Jane as 
she reached the top step. " You'll certainly have to 
find a better place than this to work in, my dear, if 
you're ever going to do anything worth while. Here's 
your letter." 

Molly glanced at it " It isn't from Adelaide," she 
said, putting it down on the edge of the easel. " It 
isn't in her handwriting." It occurred to her that Aunt 
Jane couldn't very well have thought it was in any 
girl's handwriting. But then she didn't see clearly 
witfiout her glasses. 

" Dear me, isn't it ? " said Aunt Jane. " That's very 
disappointing. However, if s rather early to expect it, 
I suppose. Now let me see what you are doir^, my 
dear. Is this for the Ydlow Room? Turn it around 
so I can see it." 

Molly turned the easel. " You won't get much 
light, I'm afraid, if I do. That's the trouble with 
this place. You can't get ligit and distance at the 
same time. There I I guess tiiat's about as good as 
it can be." 

It was a view of a mountain-bordered lake. On one 
ade the cliffs rose sheer and high from the very 
water's edge, black in tbe ^ladow of the mountain be- 
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hind them, and themselves throwing black shadows 
across the lake at their feet. Back of them a storm- 
cloud was gathering, dark and heavy, white tips gleam- 
ing where the sunlight flashed on them. On the other 
side of the lake the hills sloped gently back from the 
shore, the sunlight, not yet cut off by the gathering 
cloud, shining on peaceful pastures and well-culti- 
vated fields rigjit up to their summits. 

" Well, well," said Aunt Jane. " That is very strik- 
ing. I must say I had no idea, for all they said about 
your genius, that you could do anything like that. 
Where did you ever see anything like it, my dear? 
There is nothing the least resembles it between here 
and New York. I know that" 

" I never did see it," said Molly. " I just got it out 
of my head." 

" Good gracious ! " exclaimed Aunt Jane. " Have 
you got things like that in your head? How queer 
they must feel. What put it in your head? " 

Molly laughed. ** I don't know. Of course I've 
seen lots of pictures of mountains and lakes and things, 
up in the North. And I suppose just because I never 
had seen them, they stirred my imagination more, I 
think, than almost anything else. And I kept wonder- 
ing and wondering what a mountain lake with a riang 
storm would look like until all of a sudden I saw it just 
as plain as day. And then I pjunted it. That's the 
easiest part, of course. The seeing is what counts." 

" Then why can't we all paint ? Wc can all see 
you know, my dear, even the negroes." 

" But that's not the sort of seong. Just like thii 
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thing. It doesn't matter whether you have actually 
seen it with your eyes if you've seen it with — some- 
thing that lives inside of you." 

" I never could understand artist talk," said Aunt 
Jane, dismissing the subject " Though I was con- 
sidered to sketch very well myself, before the war. 
That's for one spot What are you going to make for 
the other?" 

" I'm planning another mountain scene. Right on 
the edge of the sea. After a storm, with the water 
still white and lashing but the sky and the hills at rest." 

" And have you seen this, too, with your inward 
something?" 

Molly laughed, not quite liking the tone of sarcasm. 
" Yes, I think I have," She pushed her canvas bade 
toward the window, so Aunt Jane couldn't see it any 
more. " I wish I had more things of interest to show 
you," she said. " But you have seen most of my best 
things." 

" Never mind, my dear. What I came to see was 
what you were doing and where you were doing it I 
must say I don't think much of the latter. The first 
money you make, though I can never alter my opinion 
_ of a lady's making any money unless forced by actual 
hunger, which you are not, and, please God, never will 
be. Still, the first money you do make you should 
spend to build yourself a proper place to work in," 

" That will have to be the second money," said 
Molly. "The first is going on the ceiling and the 
roof, and it had better come quick." 

Aunt Jane nodded. " The ceiling is certainly in a 
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S^Iorable condition. I noticed it on the way up here. 
I hope no accident occurs before it can be mended." 

" I heard Robert and William discussing the possi- 
bility of mending jt themselves. But they neither of 
them know anything about it and they seemed to be 
afraid they would make it worse instead of better." 

" Quite right. No doubt they would. However, I 
am still of opinion that it is of the first importance 
that you should have a proper place to work. If you 
can do a thing like that in this little hole you can do 
a very great deal better somewhere else. Of that I 
have no doubt. Possibly if you win a prize with your 
picture at the Academy, which Mr. Oliphant seems so 
sure you will, you will have enough to do both. But 
we must not count our chickens before they're hatched. 
It depends entirely on what Miss Alden says. By the 
way, who is your letter from if it isn't from her?" 

'* I haven't opened it yet." 

" Don't let me prevent you." 

" I'm not In any hurry." 

" I shall have to stay here some time and rest before 
I venture to climb down again. And I don't wi^ to 
talk any more. My breath is .short Read your let- 
ter, my dear." 

" I'd rather show you things." 

" As you remarked, I have seen all your good things 
once. And I am not a sufficient connoisseur to care 
to see them over again, or to see the poor ones at all. 
So leave me alone, my dear, and read your letter." 

Molly opened it reluctantly, wondering when she 
would be able to hold her own against Aunt Jane, who 
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in spile of being " rather sweet," still twisted her 
around her little finger. She wondered, too, whether 
Aunt Jane really had thought the letter was from Ade- 
laide. She tmderstood Aunt Jane's code right down to 
the ground. After all it was her own code, too. 

Atmt Jane had the only chair, and Molly was sitting 
on the floor in the embrasure of the window, where she 
usually sat to paint. The lig^t from the window fell 
full on her face, and Aunt Jane saw quite clearly that 
she flushed when she opened the letter. The old lady 
nodded her head the least bit in the world. 

" Well, Molly, who is it from? " she asked. 

Molly was expecting the question ; she knew there 
was no escaping from it. 

" It's from Allen Cannichael," ^e answered. 

" Oh. I suppose he is writing in place of Miss 
Alden, in answer to your letter. I hope it is not be- 
cause Miss Alden is ill. What does he say about the 
picture ? " 

" Nothing, so far. I don't think he is writing about 
that." 

" No? Then what is he writing about? " 

" Why he's just writing." 

" Indeed." Aunt Jane paused before continuing, so 
that Molly might get the full flavor of her tone of 
voice. " Of course I do not pretend to understand the 
manners of the modems, but I do know that in my 
yotjng days, before the war, it would not have been 
considered the proper thing for a lady to correspond 
with another lady's fiancf." 

" I don't know that one letter makes a correspond- 
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ence," said Molly. " One swallow doesn't make a 
sununer, they say," She knew it was an inane remark 
before she had completed it. 

Aunt Jane raised her eyebrows. 

" One letter may not constitute a correspondence," 
she said. " But it may well constitute an aSront. In 
my young days, before the war, it would have been 
considered to come very near doing so, unless the 
gentleman had some very good excuse for writing it." 

" That may have been so before the war, but I'm 
quite sure nowadays Allen Carmichael would never 
dream of its being an affront for him to write to me, 
and no one else would dream of considering it one 
either, — least of all Adelaide. That's not the sort of 
footing we've been on all winter." 

" No ? I confess I do not understand the footing of 
the modems, any more than I understand anything else 
about them, I only know that in my young days, be- 
fore the war, I should have been expected to show 
such a letter, if I had ever received one, which I find 
it hard to imagine, to my mother." 

Molly was tempted to make the obvious answer, " I 
have no mother," but she checked herself. After all 
Aunt Jane had been rather sweet lately. And anyhow 
Molly knew her back was to the wall and it would be 
better to yield with a good grace now than with a bad 
one later, so she said, " Oh, if that's what you mean, 
I haven't the least objection to showing it to you. 
Have you got your glasses? " 

" No. You will have to read it to me." 

Molly was disgusted with herself, it took so much 
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more courage to be^ than ^e would have liked it to. 
But her voice was quite steady, and none but the most 
sharply listening ears would have heard a quiver in it 

" Dear Miss Molly: I wonder if you have forgotten 
your promise? Here is the redemption of mine. I 
picture your home as a very lovely place. The house 
as I see it, is white and stately. It has something the 
feeling of a Greek temple (enshrining a goddess). 
The roof has only a gentle slope, — it needs no more, 
not being obliged to contend with snow. But the 
columns, which run up over two stories, are square; I 
know this because you have told me so, and this takes 
away from the Greek effect. The columns run right 
down in to the ground. I think they must stand on 
low pedestals of rough stone. They stand out a ctm- 
siderable distance from the side of the house and the 
space " 

" What in tht world is the man talking about ? " 
exclaimed Aunt Jane. " It is the strangest letter I 
ever read." 

" Oh, it's just a Joke we had." 

" But he begins by speaking of a promise? " 

" Only a joking promise." 

Aunt Jane raised her eyebrows again. " When I 
was young, before the war, a promise was not a joke — 
it was considered a sacred thing. I confess I do not 
understand the modems." Aunt Jane was having dif- 
ficulties of her own in becoming a great-niece again. 
Sometimes she forgot even to try. 

Molly said nothing in reply. " Shall I go on?" she 
asked. 
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Aunt Jane nodded her head, a stately, disapproving 
nod 

" — the ^ace behind them is what you call ' the 
bricks.' I fancy it a sort ol lo^a-— brick-floored 
obviously — and comfortably furnished, without all the 
Turkey-red and stufE it would have up here, but with 
quaint, lovely chairs and rustic benches — all the color- 
ings soft and restful. I think there is a horse-block 
at the edge of ' the bricks.' I can't imagine there not 
being a horse-Uock in front and behind and on either 
side of every properly appointed plantation house— 
and I think there is a plant standing on the horse-block 
— but it is an unfamihar plant to me and I cannot see 
it in my mind's eye— only I feel it is exotic look- 
ing " 

" Would you mind tellii^ me what the man is trying 
to do ? " asked Aunt Jane. 

Molly laughed. " He is drawing a picture of what 
he imagines Alloway to he like." 

" He has evidently had a clear description on which 
to base his imagination," said Aunt Jane. " And your 
promise was?" 

" To paint a picture of what I imapne his home to 
be like." 

" His country home ? Where is it ? " 

" In Vermont." 

" In the moimtains," said Aunt Jane, with a glance 
toward Molly's canvas. " Proceed." 

" — Back of the house you have told me is the 
'yard.' It isn't a bit like one of our New England 
farmyards. It's big and roomy and comfortable, and 
it ou^tn't to be called a yard at alL But I can't see it 
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at all — not as I know it must be. I see it green with 
grass, and it can't be if the cattle sleep there and the 
chickens scratch and the mules and horses are hobbled 
waiting to be used. I think it must be something like 
Noah's back-yard on the top of Mount Ararat when he 
let the animals out of the Ark." 

Aunt Jane gave a disapproving grunt, and Molly 
hurried on. 

" Now for the landscape. It's flat, but it's lovdy. 
How to reconcile the two when mountains are your 
sine qua non. Well, I think the place was laid out — 
' before the war ' — little Miss Rebel " 

This time Aunt Jane's grunt was a snort, and Molly 
felt the blood rush to her cheeks. She wished she had 
skipped it. She would have if she hadn't come upon 
it too suddenly. Allen Carmichael wrote such a clear 
hand one read straight altrng and had no excuse for 
pausing. 

" — by an excellent landscape gardener. Didn't you 
tell me that Andre Michaux spent a year in that neigh- 
borhood, once upon a time ? 

" And I think he sloped the ground up around the 
house so that it stands on a little eminence, just 
enough to make the contour of the lawn, whidi I'm 
afraid is not as smooth as it once was, and to give a 
wide outlook over the country. It's a dreamy country. 
You have told me so, and if you hadn't anyone could 
see it by looking at your eyes when you think of it. 
It stretches away, away, and you'd think you could see 
right around the world, but here and there, and almost 
everywhere, something comes and breaks your vision. 
Maybe ifs a live oak, like a little hill all by itself ; I 
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know what they look like : or maybe it's a swampy cy- 
press grove, I think you said cypress only grew in 
swamps and they had web feet (frankly I can't see a 
web-foot tree) ; or maybe ifs a patch of pines. 
They're different from our jrines somdiow, but I don't 
just know how. They're not as dense for one thing. 
I think they're more like the Umbrella Pines in Italy. 
And you see through between their trunks and far 
away again into the distance. And then there are Lob 
Lollies. What in the world are Lob Lollies? You 
curl up your nose when you speak of them. Only here 
and there you see a far-away horizon, and it calls you 
like a clear road to come and see what's around the 
comer. And there's moss everywhere, and it's sad, 
though it doesn't mean death as it does up here. And 
the negro voices chanting in the gloaming tone in with 
it. And between them both they put a look in your 
eyes which nobody can get up here, where we hurry 
and push and worry. But— beware. Mistress Molly, 
of the land where it is' always afternoon. Don't stay 
too long down there, eating the Lotus and dreaming. 

" Now, is my picture true? How am I to know? 

" Mary and I were truly grieved when Mr, Oliphant 
told us you had had to go home on account of your 
health. I suppose Mary has already written you this 
a dozen times. The city is dull now, and I have heard 
no news to tell you. There may be some in a little 
while, however. I think I shall leave Mr. Alden's 
office. 1 do not find myself a round enough peg for 
such a snug little hole. I am getting stronger every 
day and I long to get away into the wilds agam. This 
— if you please — is not yet for publication " 

" You won't mention it, will you. Aunt Jane ? " 
Aunt Jane shook her head. 

" — Please give my land regards to your grandfather 
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and to Miss Jane, whom I am lookmg forward to meet- 
ing at no distant date. 

" Very cordially yours, 

"Allen M. Casuichael." 

" I think he probably meant Janey. I doa't believe 
he knew you were here, Aunt Jane." 

" Probably. What does M. stand for?" 

" MerecUth. His mother's name." 

"The Merediths?" 

" No. English people." 

" There are some very good Merediths in England, 
I believe. Now I remember there was a young girl of 
that name visiting in Newport one smnmer, before the 
war. Doubtless it is the one. I seem to have heard 
that she married over here. But I lost track of 
Northerners—naturally I hardly cared not to. How- 
ever, I have not been able to recall any Carmichaels 
whom I knew, though I have given the subject consid- 
erable thought What do you know about them, 
Molly?" 

" I don't think they've ever been particularly aristo- 
cratic, probably. I don't believe from what I've heard 
that the/ve even taken any prominent part in anything. 
Just plain hard working people. What they call the 
backbone of the country, you know. Allen Carmichael 
told me they'd been in silk for generations. And I 
guess they just attended strictly to business, and accu- 
mulated a fortune, and never thought of going into 
society at all, till this Miss Meredith married the fa- 
ther of these two, and wanted her children to have the 
portion she was accustomed to in England. And they 
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have it, too. Nobody in New York has any better 
position." 

" Humph ! " said Aunt Jane. " I'm glad to have an 
accoimt of them, even i£ it is not entirely satisfactory. 
I remember the girl now. An insipid little thing, but 
wholly unobjectionable. And I remember she was 
said to be well connected. Now I shall go down-stairs, 
my dear. Turn that picture around and let me look at 
it again first. It's not a bad idea of Vennont at all, 
for one who has never seen it. I suppose I shall kill 
myself on these stairs. There I You needn't come 
any further. I shall go to my room." 

She dismissed her niece at the foot of the attic stairs 
and Molly, forgetting that she had ever thought Aunt 
Jane " rather sweet," sought Janey's sympathetic com- 
pany. If she could have guessed what Aunt Jane 
was at that minute doing in her nxml 



CHAPTER XXX 

INVITATIONS 

Great- AUNT Jane enjoyed writing letters. It was 
one of the accomplishments in which, when she was 
young, before the war, she had been most carefully 
drilled. She sat very stiff and precise at her desk, her 
hands and her feet just so, and the resultii^ hand- 
wiiting was a thing of beauty, the despair of MoUy, 
who with unfeigned admiration, spent hours tryit^ to 
imitate it. Aunt Jane wrote quickly as well as beau- 
tifully, at least her fingers never retarded her bead. 
She addressed her envelope before bepnning her letter. 

" To Miss Mary Cakmichael, 
Washington Square, North, 
New York, 
New York. 

" My dear Miss Carmichael: I hope you will foi> 
give an old lady who is a stranger to you addressing 
you. My niece, Mary Alloway, has spoken to me so 
pleasantly of your family's kiniiess to her during her 
stay in your city this winter, that I feel you are not a 
stranger at all, but an imknown friend. I look upon 
it, indeed, as a deprivation that I have not yet had the 
pleasure of meeting you and your brother, and it would 
be a real grief to me did I not feel that this state of 
things cannot fail soon to be rectified. My niece's ac- 
count of her reception in the North has made me wish 
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many times during the past montks that it were pos- 
sible for me to renew my acqu^ntance with that de- 
lightful country, to which I was a frequent visitor 
when I was young, before the unfortunate occurrences 
of the Sixties. My age and infirmities, however, debar 
me from the pleasures of traveling, and I must tres- 
pass on the kindness of my young friends if I am ever 
to see them. I am, therefore, making use of my old 
lady's privilege to ask you and your brother to take the 
long journey to AUoway, in order to give me the pleas- 
ure of meeting you both. 

" Our summer, which, though we who are accus- 
tomed to it find it quite tolerable, might be disagreeable 
to you, will be upon us soon. Bearing this in mind, 
please set your own time for your visit which will be 
equally welcome at all times. 

" My brother, Molly's grandfather, as well as Molly 
herself join me in hoping you will be able to gratify us. 

" Molly asks me to give you her most affectionate 
remembrances. 

" Wifh kind regards to your brother, believe 
me, my dear Miss Carmichael, your sin- 
cere friend, 

Jane Manigault Izahd Alloway." 

Aunt Jane read the letter over carefully without 
finding so much as an " I " to dot. Then she sealed it, 
and sent for Ben. 

" I wish hrni to take a letter to the post for me," she 
said to her nephew Robert 

" He'll be going over this evening anyway. Aunt 
Jane, in time for the mail. Won't that do? He's 
busy with me now," 

But Aunt Jane was Insistent, " This is a letter of 
iiDportanc«i my dear Robert," she said. " My mind 
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will not be at rest till I know it's safely in the m^ 
Gratify an old lady's whim." 

So Robert, with a few mental comments on old 
lady's whims, gratified it Aunt Jane gave the letter 
to Ben with her own band, without anyone seeing the 
superscription on it 

Motly and Jane from the window of the dining- 
room, where they were sorting clean linen, watched 
the proceeding with interest, speculating on what the 
mysterious letter might be. Molly felt, uneasily, that 
it had some connection with herself, but to whom it 
was addressed or what it contained she could not guess. 

" She will tell you maybe sometime if she feels like 
it," said Jane with a shrug. She was still a littla 
sulky. 

She felt like it and owned up after supper when the 
gentlemen having smoked their pipes in the dining* 
room joined the ladies in the Yellow Room, 

Mr. Alloway brought in the letter which he had re- 
ceived that morning. " Here, Molly," he sjud. " I 
think this will interest you. Read it aloud." 

" Why it's from Uncle Joe! " exclaimed Molly, de- 
lightedly. 

" My dear Robert: I am more glad than I can say 
of what you tell me concerning Molly's improved 
health. I was considerably troubled about her before 
she left me, and it is a real load off my mind to know 
she is herself again. You can have no idea how fond 
I have become of the child. Your expressions of 
kindness to myself, also, are most gratifying, and 
your cordial invitation to visit you at Alloway. Twice 
in one year, Robert I It seems like the old times ixnar 
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back after fifty years ! I wonder if you really want 
me, or if you do it from a mistaken feeling of obliga- 
tion? I hope the former, but I'm not going to inquire 
too closely. I hold your invitation and at the risk of 
wearing out my welcome I am coming. I must see my 
little niece, Molly, again. I want to set her on the 
right road in her summer's work. She has never done 
landscape in oils and she may well feel lost at 
first " 

" It is quite unnecessary for him to fear that," in- 
terrupted Aunt Jane. " I was up in Molly's studio 
to-day and she has done a remarkably fine landscape 
of Vermont scenery." 

" I never said it was Vermont," exclaimed Molly. 
" I said it was something in my head." 

" Very true, my dear, and I said Vermont was in 
your head, — as you express it. Proceed." 

" — A few hints which I can give her may save her 
many months of work. Entre nous, Robert, ' tell it 
not in Gath ; publish it not in the streets of Askelon,' 
lest I starve, that's all it amounts to. Just a few hints 
at short cuts. If you've got the talent and the per- 
severance you'll find the long way round anyhow, and 
if you haven't got them you'd better take another road. 
So I'm coming. Not that I would have you suppose 
Molly to be the only attraction. It has been a greater 
joy than I supposed my old heart capable of, to find 
your friendship again. I am eager as ever I was half 
a century ago to see you. I want to get better ac- 
quainted wiSi the other member of your family, also, 
and I promise myself the pleasure of at least a glimpse 
of Miss Jane on my way through the city — if die will 
be so kind as to grant it to me. 
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" I hope to leave here one week from Monday and 
should reach Alloway on the following day. 

" Please convey my best wishes to all your family, 
with especial ones to my niece, and remember me par- 
ticularly to your good sister. 

" And so I remain, my dear Robert, your most cor^ 
dial old friend, 

" Joseph Ouphaht." 

" Oh, I'm so gladl " exclaimed Molly. 

" It will be fun," said Jane. 

" It will be crowded," said Aunt Jane, " if the Car- 
michaels should choose the same time. And they are 
hardly likely to put off their coming much later, I 
should think." 

" The Carmichaels! Who asked them to come? I 
never did ! " 

" I did, my dear. I do not approve of your havii^ 
such intimate friends whom none of your family know 
anything about." She turned to her brother. " I 
h<q»e you do not consider that T overstepped sisterly 
prerogative in doing this without consulting you, Rob- 
ert, It seemed to me it should be done, in connection 
with the subject on which you and I were conversing 
the day of my arrival, and the season is advancing so 
rapidly that delay would have put it out of the ques- 
tioa" 

Mr. Alloway looked considerably agitated but for 
nothing in the world would he have admitted that he 
was annoyed with his sister. 

" Certainly not, Jane. As long as we are able to 
make them comfortable, I shall only be too happy to 
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entertain anyone whom you may care to ask here. 
I have always urged you to look upon Alloway as a 
second home and to do precisely as you wish here. 
Come with me, Robert. I want to consult you about 
the possibility of repairing one of the dykes during the 



William followed his grandfather and brother, and 
Aunt Jane sent Jan^ after them. 

" I wish to speak to your sister by myself, Jane. 
In a few minutes we will join you on the Bricks, and 
we wilt consult as to what we must do for the comfort 
of our guests." She waited till the door closed, and 
then proceeded. "I suppose you are surprised, 
Molly? " 

" Very much. Aunt Jane. I think you mig^t have 
consulted me." 

" Am I to understand that you are not pleased ? " 

" No, I'm not pleased at all. It's going to be very 
awkward," 

" The tobacco sraoke has drifted across the hall," 
said Atmt Jane. " Will you please open the window 
and let it out. In my mother's day I remember the 
gentlemen were not allowed to smoke in the house at 
all." 

" Mary Carmichael smokes. And you won't be able 
to ask her to sit in the dining-room." 

" Indeed ? I am glad I have asked her. But to re- 
turn. For what reason is it going to be awk- 
ward? " 

" For what reason ? Didn't I tell you long ago that 
he's engaged to Adelaide Alden?" 
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AuDt Jane raised her expressive eyebrows. " I con- 
fess I find you very hard to understand ance your re- 
turn, Molly. And I am trying hard, thou^ you don't 
look at this moment as though you credited me with 
any such effort. This morning you recdved a letter 
from Allen Carmichael, and you told me that in spite 
of his engagement you are on such a footing that it 
was perfectly natural for him to write to you. I admit 
that I could not comprehend what such a footing could 
be before I read the letter, and afterward still less. 
Now you further bewilder me by saying that it will be 
awkward to have him visit your family. The modems 
are incomprehensible to my old brain. However, there 
is one sure thing and that is that I shall not permit you 
to be on any such footing as you attempt to describe 
with a young man neither your grandfather nor I have 
ever seen. My su^estion to you is that you relieve 
the awkwardness by inintii^ his fiancee at the same 
time." 

" But I don't want her ! " 

" Indeed 1 " There was a pause. " It was cert^nly 
my intention that she should be invited," continued 
Atmt Jane. " I would have written the letter myself 
this morning, but I thoug^it it would come more pleas* 
antly to her, perhaps, if you wrote it." 

" But I don't want to write to her." 

"Very well then, we will let the matter drop. I 
shall bow to your better knowledge of modem ways, 
but I confess I should have thought there was awk- 
wardness is not asking her," 

" But why did you ask the Cannichaels ? " 
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" I have told you, my dear Molly."* 

" But what difference can it make, when he's going 
to marry somebody else? " 

" Let it pass for a reasonless whim if you wish. The 
point in question is Miss Alden," 

" I tell you how it is, Aunt Jane. I don't want to 
write to her again till she has answered my letter about 
the picture." 

" Nonsense, my dear child. You have told me, not 
once but a dozen times, that you considered that a mere 
act of form for courtesy's sake. Her answer will be 
the same. Here you have an opportunity to repay 
some o£ the obligations you are under to her, I should 
suppose you would welcome it. However, I can only 
reiterate what I have said already. I do not under- 
stand the footing of the modems one toward another, 
any more than I understand anything else about them. 
And I leave it entirely to yourself. I shall join Jane 
on the Bricks." 

MoUy opened the door for her. Then she sat down 
at the desk and wrote her letter. 



CHAPTER XXXI 



Very deliberately Adelaide dipped her brush in the 
paint and wrote " Marjorie " in the left hand comer 
of the canvas. Then she stood away and looked at it, 
tipping her head to one side. " There," she said, " I've 
always liked that name. What next? A, I think. 
That's for Adelaide. Now, N-e-d-1-a. Nedlal It's 
rather crude, but still people don't go round turning 
names wrong end foremost to see what they sound like 
backwards, and it might be handy if there was a 
question. It doesn't sound badly, "Marjorie A. 
Nedla." Oh, Sarah! Sarah I" 

She moved away from the picture and stood looking 
at it from a little distance. " Oh, she's wonderful," 
she thought half aloqd. " She's beautiful I She's 
moving 1 I love her! She makes me want to laugh 
and cry. It is wonderful, that expression. The joy 
and sorrow on the mother's face, at once. The baby's 
adorable, the way he smites and reaches up to her. Oh, 
Sarah, you're wonderful, with your smiles and your 
tears! I count on you, Sarah! There! Good-bye 
and good luck to you, — and to Marjorie." She leaned 
forward and kissed the painted lips, impetuously. 
Then she took a sheet of brown paper, carefully 
wrapped the picture up and took it down-stairs, 
pausing for a moment outside the door of her room 
«30 
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to make sure there was no one in the hall below. As 
she passed the drawing-room her mother called her. 

" Is that you, Adelaide? " 

" Yes, Mamma. I'll be there in a minute." She 
went on down to the basement. Her mother was 
standing in the hall when she came up again. 

" Did you want me, Mamma? " 

" Yes. Your Uncle Joe is in the parlor. He has 
been talking to me about you. He is disturbed." 

Adelaide slipped her arm around her mother's neck, 
and drew her head down to whisper in her ear. 

" I'll tell you a secret. Uncle Joe's turning into a 
granny 1 First it was Molly and now it's 11" 

Her mother shook her head. " I don't know " 

she murmured. She looked troubled. 

Adelaide went into the parlor laughing. " Hello, 
Grandma ! " 

Mr. Oliphant rose from the sofa. " It is all very 
well for you to joke like that, Adelaide. And if you 
have made up your mind you don't care about painting 
any more, why of course you are at liberty to drop it 
but " 

" Now Uncle Joe ! That's not fair 1 Haven't I been 
at the studio every morning, as regularly as clock 
work ? " 

"And much good it's done you! If you don't care 
any more than that you might as well drop it. I wash 
my hands of you. Absolutely! Absolutely! — Why 
didn't you come to my lecture this afternoon? I told 
you particularly I wanted you to hear what I s^d 
about that picture." 
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Adelaide's face fell. " Oh, Uncle Joe, I forgot" 

"Forgot! Since this morning! That shows I 1 
wash my hands of you I Absolutely I wash my hands 
of you ! " 

" I don't know whafs come over you latdy," said 
Mrs. Alden. 

Adelaide looked really distressed. "It isn't that. 
Uncle Joe. I was busy this afternoon. I couldn't 
have come anyhow. It really isn't that I've lost inter- 
est in painting, or that I care one scrap less for it than 
I ever did. Really you haven't been a bit more dis- 
gusted than I have at the things I've been doing at the 
studio. They're perfectly awfuL But after all it's 
your own fault. I knew I ought to go away, and I 
went, but you brought me back by the scnifit of the 
neck," 

" Of course I did ! You can't stop now, unless you 
stop for good. Pull yourself together, Adelaide, and 
throw your heart into your work. Otherwise you 
might as well drop it. I have been thinking very 
seriously about you, and I don't know what to do, 
That's why I came here this afternoon. When you 
didn't come to the lecture, after all I said to you this 
morning, I decided to make one last effort, before I go 
away. There is absolutely no use in your going on 
like this. When I am not here to correct and stop you 
there will be worse than no use." 

" You have been just the same lately about every- 
thing, Adelaide," said her mother. " You seem to 
have lost your grip on things. I don't understand 
you at all." 
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"Are you gomg away?" asked Adelaide ignoring 
her mother's remark. 

"Yes, I " 

Mr. Alden came in, shutting the front door with a 
bang, and " koo-ee "ing through the house. Adelaide 
ran out into the hall to meet him. 

" Hello, Dad \ We're in here. Uncle Joe's here." 

"That's nice. Well, Joe! I'm glad Adelaide 
brought you back to tea." 

"Good-evening, Jim. She didn't Al least in a 
sense she did. I came to scold her." 

Mr. Alden looked weary as he sank into his chair. 
" Let her off, Joe. At least don't do it now. I've bad 
enough of it for one day." 

"Did something go wrong at the o£Bce?" asked 
Mrs. Alden. 

"Allen's leaving. That boy's a fool ! Ruined ! 
Utterly ruined ! I knew he would be. He'll pick up 
a thing and drop it again just as the whim strikes bim. 
I've talked myself blue to the boy ; taken trouble I've 
never taken for anyone else in my life, and I'm not 
likely to take it again, I can tell you. Ungrateful 
puppy! You might as well talk to the moonl He 
never will make a success of anything. Don't put in 
so much cream, Adele ! " 

Mrs. Alden spilled the tea into the saucer as she 
handed him his cup. "Oh, Jim! I'm so sorry! He 
seemed so interested, too ! " 

" Till the novelty wore off! A new game. ' Play- 
ing work.' I knew it wouldn't last. He ran it to the 
grotmd. I couldn't hold him back, work and work and 
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nothing but work would suit him. There's no stea£- 
ness in him. That's not the way to take hold. It 
makes me sick to see a young fellow like that, full of 
promise as he was, marked out for failure," 

" What is he going to do now ? Did he say ? " asked 
Mrs. Alden. 

" Say ! I don't know. I didn't pay much attention 
to what he said. It's what a man does that counts. 
He said he couldn't stand the city any longer, or some 
such rot ; he'd never intended to do the office end of 
die work anyhow, and wanted to get out into the wilds 
again. If he'd had a little patience I'd have sent him 
into the wilds, if that's what he wants, when he's well 
enouf^. But no, he can't wait. He's got to grab at 
tiie first chance that offers a change." 

" He's got a chance, has he ? " 

" A two-penny chance with ' Bill and Son.' Noth- 
ii^ if he held on to it, which he won't do. He'll drop 
that too, the minute he feels like it. Have to soon, 
anyway. He isn't strot^ enough to stand routing it 
He looks badly. Don't you think so, Adelaide ? " 

" I don't know, Daddy. I haven't seen him for a 
couple of weeks, not since I was out at Spring Har- 
bor." They were the first words Adelaide had spoken 
since Allen's name was mentioned. She had sat very 
silent in a corner of the sofa, turning her head to look 
at one speaker after another. 

" Thafs so, he had the grace to apologize for not 
having been to see us. He said he was so tired after 
he got through his work he hadn't the energy to come 
any further up-town than Washington Square. It just 
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had every opportunity ! " 

"When is he going away, Jim? As soon as he 
leaves the office? " 

** No, he leaves Ae office the end of next week and 
doesn't go to Montana, or Kamchatka, or wherever it 
is he is going, till the end of next month. Six weeks 
to loll around in. He expects to spend 'em here, I sup- 
pose. But I won't have itl Do you hear, Adele? J 
won't have it ! Do you hear, Adelaide ? " 

"All right. Daddy. Just stop his lolling if you want 
to." She turned to Mr. Oliphant, changing the sub- 
ject. " You were saying you're going away. Uncle Joe. 
Where are you going? " 

" I'm going to Alloway." 

Mr. Alden stopped scowling and began to smile. 
" How's my friend Molly? " he asked. 

" Quite herself ag^n, her grandfather writes. I'm 
going down chiefly on her accotmt. I want to start 
her right on landscapes. By the way, Adelaide, that 
might be the solution of your difficulties. People do 
get stale with studio drudgery month in, month out. I 
wish you and I could get a chance to do a little out- 
door work together. It might be worth while to go 
into the Park if we can't do better." 

" We could do better at Alloway," said Adelaide. 
" I had an invitation to come down there from Molly." 

Mr. Oliphant jumped out of his chair in his delight, 
sitting down again so quickly and with such a jerk that 
his feet went up in the air, and Mrs. Alden feared for 
ber springs. He twirled his mustache vigorously. 
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" The very thii^, Adeliude I The very thing I I don't 
know when I have heard anything that has ^ven me 
so much pleasure, real pleasure. 1 have had the iia- 
pressioQ that you and Molly had quarreled. I'm de- 
lighted I More delighted than I can tell you. We will 
go out and paint together, we three, every day. It will 
do you no end of good in every possible way, and as 
for me, it will be more happiness than " 

"Wait, Uncle Joel I never said I was going. I 
said Molly had asked me." 

"'Never said you were going'? Why, of course 
you're going. Why shouldn't you go? " 

" I don't think I want to, very much." 

" Well, you should want to. If you don't, I wasb 
my hands of you. Absolutely, I wash my hands of 
you! It's just the thing you need. You will learn 
more, working like that with Molly and me, than you 
could learn in any other way in months and months. 
Of course you're going! Of course you are!" 
' " When are you going, Joe ? " asked Mrs. Alden. 

" A week from Monday. Adelaide can come down 
with me." 

" Just the time when Allen Cannichael will be free 
again. I think it would be rather a pity for Adelaide 
to " 

Adelaide interrupted her mother, catting in sharply. 
" Of course I'm going. Uncle Joe. I was only fooling 
to get a rise out of you. You do rise so beautifully, 
you know." 

Mr. Oliphant grunted. "Rise," he repeated. "lUsel 
m get the accommodations." 
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Adelaide was rather dismayed as she realized, on her 
way up-stairs, that she had committed herself definitely 
to a visit to Alloway. She was amazed at herself for 
having done it, yet more amazing still was the discov- 
ery that she was not sorry she had done it. Something 
seemed suddenly to have loosened in her brain, a sus- 
pense which had forced her mind into one channel till 
it ached. She would be away during the time when 
Allen was in the city and at leisure. She knew defi- 
nitely, now, that she would not see him again, for years 
and years, not till to-day was a hazy yesterday to smile 
at. The thought made her wince, yet it was better 
than not knowing. Very deliberately she turned her 
mind to " Sarah " and smiled, with a little song under 
her breath. Then she thought of Molly, and, with 
Allen off the horizon, in Montana or Kamchatka, the 
thought was very pleasant. It would be fun to be 
with her, and to paint all day in the open air, with her 
and Uncle Joe. She looked out of the window at the 
thick, grimy fog, and the chilly people walking along 
carefully as though thdr bones ached. And the song 
came out from under her bfeath. She sat down to 
write to Molly. 

" I'd love to come. ITl come a week from Monday 
with Uncle Joe." 

Not till the letter was sealed and stamped did she 
remember Molly's first letter about showing die 
" Studio Study." Should she open it and add a post- 
script? No, it was only Molly's exag^rated polite- 
ness which made her ask. Of course she didn't take 
die question seriously. And if she did^ the suspense 
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wouldn't do her any harm. There was still lots of 
time. It would teach her not to try carrying old-fash- 
ioned manners into a new-fashioned world. Besides 
the letter had to go now, if it was to catch the evening 
train. She went down-stairs with it, singing aloud, 
hu^ing the new peace which was in her heart. But 
hugg^g it gently, too, because, deep in her soul, she 
knew it was a precarious peace, easily shattered. 



CHAPTER XXXn 



The brasses were very bright at Alloway Place. 
From top to bottom of the house there was not a 
scuttle or a fender in which ypu could not see your 
face reflected, thin and high, like an aristocratic Cava- 
lier, or low and broad, like the Neanderthal Man. 
Young Jane was tired of polishing. The larders were 
stocked to overflowing with things to make one's mouth 
water, but young Jane could not look at them. She 
was tired of cooking. 

Everyone had accepted. Mr. Oliphant and Adelwde 
were coming to-day, by the next train, and the Car- 
michaels to-morrow. Down to the tiniest crawlii^ 
piccaninny the plantation thrilled with excitement. 
Never since before the war had there been such a stir 
and bustle. 

Out in the " ofllices " the fat old darkies jostled eadi 
other. Aunt Jane's Charity and her sister Venus had 
come out from Charleston for the occasion, and Han- 
nah had farmed out her baby so that she might meet 
the emei^ency, for which she took great credit to hei^ 
self, though she would not have missed it for a king- 
dom. Mom Qio bossed them all in strident Gullah, 
and, in turn, shriveled up under Aunt Jane's cold eye. 

Aunt Jane said, " I ^ink it is quite ridiculous ttf 
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make such a fuss about a little thing. When I was 
young, before the war, this would have been an every- 
day occurrence." But she was as excited as anybody. 
She was tyrannical 

"A slave driver, as though it was before the war," 
young Jane said, escaping now and then to the studies 
where Molly sat all day, as aloof and unconcerned as 
a " squirrel in the top of a tree. It doesn't affect 
you any." Jane was too exasperated to care about her 
grammar. " But I don't think it's fair, just because 
I'm four years younger ! " 

As a matter of fact, it affected Molly a great deal. 
Ever since the letters of acceptance had come she had 
been in a state bordering on panic. She thought Aunt 
Jane a worse slave driver even than her sister did, 
though she hid the thought under the reiterated state- 
ment that Aunt Jane was " rather sweet." Her brain 
ached hke a tired muscle from going over and over the 
possibilities of the coming fortnight. Treadmill fash- 
ion she went round and round the same ground, be- 
^nning with why they were coming and ending with 
why they weren't coming together. She felt like run- 
ning away, but there was nowhere to go. She almost 
hoped she might get sick, so as to put off die inevi- 
table. Aunt Jane, looking at her, almost feared she 
would, her face was so strained. As the time drew 
near, she, too, began to have certain misgivings as to 
the wisdom of what she had done. But there was no 
help for it now. The little car was standing chu^iing 
at the horse-block, waiting for Molly to go meet the 
first contingent 
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"MoUyl It's time to go! — Molly! Hurry up, 
child! You'll be late." 

Molly was hooking up Jane's dress. "All right. 
Aunt Jane. I'll be there in a minute." 

" What did you say? II you want to speak to me 
you'll have to come here. You don't expect me to 
come up-stairs to you, do you?" 

Molly smothered an exclamation. " Wait a minute, 
Janey." She went to the top of the stairs. " I s^d 
there's lots of time, Aunt Jane. I'm watching the 
clock. The train isn't due at Four Oaks for an hour." 

" We used to allow an hour and a quarter to drive 
there, Molly." 

" That was with horses. Half an hour is enot^h in 
the car." 

" Hardly, I think, Molly. You nught burst a tire." 

" That allows plenty of time." 

" It is better to be early than late, you know. You 
should be on the platform waiting for them." 

" I will be. Aunt Jane." 

" What's the matter ? Aren't you ready ? " 

" Yes. I'm just doing up Jane's dress." 

" What is the child putting on, that she can't dress 
herself? Send her to me." 

" All right, Aunt Jane." 

" I wmi't go ! " said Jane. " I'm not going to have 
her look at the back of ^s dress and tdl me all the 
buttons are off." 

" Well, they are. You ought to sew them on." 

" They don't ^ow when it's properly pinned over." 

" Molly ! Are you goii^ ? " 
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" Right away. Aunt Jane ! Darn I Gve me another 
irini" 

Aunt Jane came tapping up the stairs and threw the 
door open. " Molly, if you are not ready I shall send 
one of the boys. I insist that someone shall be there 
to meet them." 

" We're all ready now. Put on your hat in the car, 
Janey." 

At the last moment Aunt Jane held her back to look 
her over. 

" You look very sweet," she said, pving her a Idas 
and pulling a curl out from tmder her hat brim. "As 
my mother used to say, if you only behave as well as 
you look, you will do very well, my dear. Now have a 
good time. ]>t me see you, Jane." 

But Jane, with pins on her conscience, wrig^ed 
away from her. 

" I'm all right ; Molly fixed me. Besides, there isn't 
time," 

She ran dovm-stairs and jumped into the car beside 
Molly. 

"Gate I" 

A dozen round-eyed piccaninnies jtunped to open it, 
cheering as though the two girls were going to a tri- 
umph. 

Jane shoved herself back into the seat with a kidc 
against the dashboard ; her feet did not reach the floor, 
" Well," she s^d, " the fun's begim at last ! I didn't 
think it ever would, did you?" 

" Things have a way of bt^wning if they're going to 
end." 
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"Is that philosophy? What's Mary Carmichael 
like? I suppose she's the only one well see anything 
of. The others will be off spooning together." 

" No they won't Their engagement isn't announced 
yet" 

" That doesn't matter." 

" Yes it does, and don't you forget it I " 

" Oh, I shan't. Wouldn't it be fun if one of the boys 
fell in love with her? One of us ought to marry 
money for the sake of the family. Which one do you 
think would be best for her, Molly? Oh well, you 
don't need to talk if you don't want to. I don't care ! " 
She kicked the dashboard ag^ to get back into the 
seat. " Here's the train t We weren't very much too 
early after all ! " 

Mr. Oliphant's eyes shone behind his glasses as he 
got into the car beside Molly on the front seat Ade- 
laide, crowding in with Jane and the bags in the back, 
exclaimed with delight. " Isn't this lovely? Feel the 
air ! Oh, Uncle Joe, look at that color — the red ten- 
drils of the vine over there. What is it smells so 
sweet ? " 

" It's the smell of the swamps." 

"Is that a cardinal bird? Oh, Molly, I'm so ^d 
I came ! " 

The precarious peace had deepened. Molly's warm 
welcome and her frank, cordial smile seemed to give it 
a surer foundation. Squirrel-eyed Jane, casting fur- 
tive glances at her as they bumped together on the 
back seat of the car, made her want to laugh. Every- 
thing she saw was quaint and unfamiliar. She had the 
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sense of adventure. She was very glad she had 
come. 

" Uode Joe and I took a drive around Charleston 
diis moTning," she said. " I think it's the most fasci- 
nating place I ever saw, with the pink stucco houses, 
and the high walls with the gardens bulging over die 
top — and the wisteria, and those beautiful iron grills. 
I'm crazy about it, the narrow streets and the two- 
wheeled mule carts. But I can't believe it's really ia 
America, It ought to be next door to Gibraltar some- 
where by rights." 

" You must tell Aunt Jane all that. She loves to 
hear Charleston praised." 

" Only she'll tell you it was more beautiful before 
the war," said Jane. 

" It was, too." Mr. Oliphant sotmded a little snappy, 
Jane thou^t 

" I don't care if it was. It's beautiful enou^ now. 
I get awfully tired of being told I've mbsed the best 
of everything! Aunt Jane's out here at Alloway now, 
you know, Uncle Joe." 

She had been screwing up her courage for ten nun- 
utes to call him that. She was quite disappointed that 
he didn't notice the name. 

"You don't say sol That's very nice! I'm de- 
listed to hear it. Delighted ! It must be over fifty 
years since I saw her last — not since Sixty — ^before the 
war. What a charming prl she was — charming, 
charming." 

Jane wanted to say, " Before the war," but checked 
herself in time, and changed the sentence. "I hope 
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you're not going to tell us the girls were more beauti- 
ful, too, before the war, — like everything else." 

" At least they looked so to me," be answered. 

" There's a pretty speech for you I " exclaimed Ade- 
laide. "What shall we do to him, Molly? Turn him 
out into the swamp? " 

" Pity my failit^ eyesight, my dear," he suggested, 
blinking at her through his glasses. 



CHAPTER XXXm 

DREAM MOUNTAINS 

Aunt Jane was waiting on the Bricks to greet them. 
She took both Adelaide's hands in hers. 

" So this is Adelaide Alden. We have heard a great 
deal about you, my dear. Molly never tires of singing 
your praises, nor of telling us all the kind things you 
did for the poor little stranger in your city. I am very 
glad to know you." She kissed her cheek. " I want 
Molly's friends to be my friends, and you and I don't 
start as strat^rs, you know, my child. Both your 
father and mother were dear friends of mine when I 
was young, Jbef ore the war. That makes me almost 
know you already, doesn't it ? " 

" It gives you pretty good ground for guessing, any- 
way," said Adelaide,- laughing. 

Aimt Jane patted her hand delightedly. " Very well 
answered, my dear, very well answered indeed. I can 
see that you and I are going to get along famously to- 
gether." She turned to Mr. Oliphant, "And here's a 
real old friend." 

Mr. Alloway came out of the house. He had grown 
stiffer during the winter, and walked slowly, with the 
help of his stick. 

" How do you do, Miss Adelaide. I am very glad 

to welcome you to Alloway, for your own sake, and 

a^6 
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for the sake of your father, who used to be here a great 
deal in the old days, — when you and I were boys, Joe^ 

old fellow " His greeting was interrupted by a 

crash inside the house. 

William's voice cried out, " Good heavens. Bob, are 
you hurt ? " 

" No. I'm all right, I guess. That was some crack 
I got, though, and no mistake." 

The two boys came out onto the Bricks, William 
supporting his brother, who was covered from head to 
foot with white powder, and reeled a little as he 
walked. They were both of them so preoccupied that 
they did not notice the strangers. Robert sat down on 
the horse-block, holding his head in his hands. 

" Well, it's down at last, the ceiling, sir," he said to 
his grandfather. " Lucky it didn't kill anybody." 

" It pretty nearly did kill you," exclaimed William. 
" I thought he was dead ! Knocked him over like a 
ninepin. Are you really all right? Don't you think 
you'd better go lie down? " 

" No, I'm all right. The stars are beginning to fade. 
I did feel a bit groggy at first. Let's see how much 
really came down," He lifted his head from his hands 
and caught sight of Adel^de a^d Mr. OHphant, 
" Hello I I beg your pardon f " He jumped up. " This 
is a pretty greeting! It's Miss Alden, isn't it? I know 
it must be. The Carmichaels aren't coming till to- 
morrow." 

The precarious peace was shattered, like a globe of 
gjass. 

" Yes, I'm Adelaide Alden," she answered. " I'm 
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much more conceroed about your head than your 
greeting. Aren't you really hurt ? " A few minutes 
later she turned to Jane. " Did he say the Cannichaels 
were coming tomorrow ? Mary and Allen ? " 

" Yes. Didn't you know that ? How funny." 

" Why funny ? " 

" Why because " She remembered in time and 

diecked herself. " I just thought you would." 

Aimt Jane interrupted them. " Let us go into the 
house now. Good gracious, what a looking place to 
welcome you to! We will seek refuge in the Yellow 
Room, if you please, Adelaide, till you can get up the 
stairs to your room. Come, Molly, Jane will look after 
this. Call the servants to sweep it up before it gets 
tracked all over the place." 

Mr. Alloway and his two grandsons had already 
come into the house and were standing now in the well 
of the stairs looking up at the havoc. They were so 
intent that they did not hear the others come in, and 
Adelaide, without meaning to, caught a scrap of their 
conversation. 

" There isn't any help for it, Grandfather. Well 
simply have to let it stay down." 

Mr, Alloway gave a bitter laugh. "Yes. What 
comes down, stays down. It's fifty years since I've 
had a thousand dollars to spend on the place, and as 
far as I can see, it's likely to be fifty more." 

" That's all very well," said William, " but there 
comes a time when things can't stay down any longer. 
The place is hardly weather-proof now." 

Adelaide closed the door of the Yellow Room has- 
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tily. She had been checked there by Mr. OHphant who 
stopped with an exclamation when he caught »ght of 
Mollj's two mountain views hang^t^ on the wall oppo- 
site the fireplace, where the spots were. 

" Excellent, Molly I Excellent! I'm delighted wttU 
them. They show great progress. Steady progress. 
Kext to your ' Studio Study ' they are the best things 
you have dme, and I did not expect^you to do as well 
again for a couple of years at least Where did you 
get your subjects ? " He turned on her suddenly, glar- 
ing through his glasses. " They're not f n»n the flat, 
are they? " 

"Oh no. Th^re not from the flat* I'd never 
have the patience. They're just fancy things out of 
my head." 

" She did them to please me," said Aunt Jane. " I 
asked her to paint something we could hang on the wall 
there. The bareness has always distressed me since 
my brother sent away the Lel/s. And then, would 
you believe it, I could hardly induce the foolish child 
to let me bring them down-stairs. She wanted to hide 
them away in the attic because she said they were only 
dreams." 

"Dreams?" repeated Mr. Oliphant. "Of course 
they're dreams. All pictures must be dreams before 
they can become pictures. By the way, Molly, I'm 
displeased with you. Very much displeased." 

" With me ? " asked Molly. " Why ? " 

" You haven't entered the ' Stu^o Study ' properly 
at the Academy. I told you before you left New York 
that you must do it immediately, listen to the letter 
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from Snuth Jones. He's on the conmuttee, and a close 
friend of mine. 

"'Dear Joe: About that matter ' No, 

no. Let me see. Here we are 

" * I have a bit of news to tell you. I know it mil 
please you. Your little protegee. Miss Alloway, is 

booked for a big triumph. But ! We had our 

meeting yesterday and we awarded her " Studio 
Study " the Gilman thousand dollar prize, for the best 
painting done by an American trained student. We 
had already instructed the secretary to notify her to 
that effect, when we made the surprising discovery that 
the picture had never been formally submitted to us. 
You remember you sent it around from your studio 
yourself, saying Miss Alloway would fill in the blanks 
and send them to us within a few days. She has never 
done so. Her picture ought to have been dropped at 
once, but we all knew how much you had set your 
heart on its success, and we liked it so much ourselves 
that we adjourned our meeting for a week to give her 
time to comply with the formalities. If her papers are 
not in by that time, good-night to her! The second 
prize goes to a girl called Marjorie Nedla. Did you 
ever hear of her? We are in hopes you can tell us 
something about her because her work suggests your 
school. She has done a beautiful thing. A young 
mother in deep mourning, evidently a widow, leaning 
over her baby. The expression on her face is one of 
the most telling things I have ever seen on canvas. 
Joy and sorrow are there at once, a truly poignant 
thing. It is called simply, " Sarah." There is going 
to be a great deal of speculation about Miss Nedla if 
she does not reveal herself. 

" ' John Kennith ' 

" That's all that concerns you. And you ought to 
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be ashamed of yourself, Molly Allowayl You really 
ought t If you think you can do that sort of thing just 
because you have talent, you are very much mistaken, I 
can tell you, very much mistaken indeed ! You'll find 
yourself coming out at the small end of the horn one 
of these days ! Where are your papers ? " 

" Up-stairs." 

"Go and bring them down here this minute. I'll 
help you fill them out. Who's this Nedla girl, anyhow, 
I'd like to know? He says her work looks like my 
school. I never remember having any student by that 
name. Do you, Adelaide? " 

" No, I don't, Uncle Joe." Adelaide did not turn 
from looking at the pictures as she spoke. 

" Molly," said Aunt Jane, " I really think you had 
better go help your sister. There is tio knowing what 
that scatter-brained child will do." 

"All right. Aunt Jane." Molly hurried from the 
room. 

Mr. Oliphant went after her. " Before you do any- 
thing else, Molly, I want you to get those papers." 

Aunt Jane and Adelaide were left together. 

" Dear me," exclaimed Aunt Jane. " To think of 
Molly making such a success of her painting. I must 
say I never took it very seriously myself. I suppose I 
am old-fashioned, but I caimot bring myself to feel 
that it is quite the thing for ladies to enter into com- 
petitions like this. It takes the bloom. Nevertheless, 
as I often say to my great-nieces, one must learn to live 
in one's generation. And it is certainly gratifyii^ to 
have Molly do it well if she is going to do it at alt" 
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" I should think you'd be vety proud o£ her. Shell 
be famous before you know it. Uncle Joe has said so 
from the bepnning." 

" He seemed very much pleased with these two pic- 
tures, didn't he? And I must say they are quite 
charming. Not that I consider myself a judge, though 
I used to paint a good deal, myself, when I was younj^ 
before the war." Aunt Jane turned a little in her chair 
so she could see the pictures better. " I am glad he 
liked them. I must tell you about them, my dear. 
There is quite a romance connected with them, — at least 
I stispect there is. But then I'm a sentimental old 
woman, with an incorrigible taste for romance. I may 
be mistaken, but — I don't think they're so bad that 
Mistress Molly need want to hide them away, do 
you?" 

" I should say not." 

" Then there must be another reason, mustn't there? 
You can't imagine what a time I had persuading her 
to bring them down." Aimt Jane wore a knowing 
smile as though she were telling the best of jokes. 
" You know Molly never saw a mountain in her life I 
She says she got them out of her head. But / think it 
was her heart they came from. What do you suppose 
they represent ? " 

" Something special ? " 

" Oh, indeed, something very special ! They're 
Molly's idea of Allen Carmichael's place in Vermont." 

" Oh I " Adelaide said it very quickly, in a startled 
voice. 

" That's the reason she wanted to keep them out of 
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ugfat I And that's the reason I am so anxious to see 
this young man I " 

She paused but Adelaide said nothing. 

" It always amuses me," she went on. " These chil- 
dren, — they are the second generation I have brought 
up, you know, my dear, my brother's children and his 
grandchildren. They think I can't see a thing directly 
under my nose." Aunt Jane laughed, a low little 
chuckling laugh. " They are very amusing. These 
two have a game between them. A veiy pretty game, 
I must say. Molly was to paint a picture of his home, 
and he was to write a picture of hers. You see the 
point ? Things neither of them had seen excqtt 
through the other's eyes. It is quite poetic. I'm sure 
he must have thought of it. He seems to be a poet, 
judging from his letter. He drew a really lovely pic- 
ture of Alloway. I hope he won't be disappointed, bat 
I'm afraid he may be. 'A temple enshrining a god- 
dess.' 'A dreamy land, I can tell by your eyes. It 
has put a look in them which no one can get in the 
North,' And a great deal more of the same kind. I 
hope he's as attractive as he sounds. Is he, my dear ? " 

" I like him very much," said Adelaide, " But I 
suppose you may be prejudiced when you've been 
brought up with a person as though you were brother 
and sister." 

Aunt Jane patted her knee. "Molly told me yoti 
had known him all your life. That's the reason I 
thought you would enjoy their little romance. Molly, 
I suppose, would never for^ve me if she knew I had 
told you. You won't tell, my dear, will you? " She 
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dismissed the subject abruptly. " Now I want to liear 
all about your dear mother and father. They are well, 
I hope ? " 

" Yes, thank yoiL They're very well." 

" I suppose they are more active than I am. They 
would be, — they must be ten years younger. I had 
forgotten that. Ifs one of the strange things in life, 
you will find, my dear, that the older you grow the less 
age seems to count, except, of course, in the disabilities 
it brings, I suppose I seem like a Methuselah to you, 
but to myself I don't seem a day older than I did at 
your age. I'm stiffer, and I have more aches and 
pains, but those are not myself. And, for the matter 
of that, there were many days then when I felt kss 
able than I do to-day. But that reminds me that this 
is my rest hour. I must go take my nap. Shall I 
show you your room, if we can get up-stairs ? " 

A few minutes later, Molly, coming to her atmt's 
room, found diat lady in the dark with the blinds 
drawn down. 

"Good gracious! You're not sick, too, are you?" 
she exclaimed. 

" Ko, I'm not sick. I — I wish I could make the 
world go as I want, Molly I " 

"Aunt Jane 1 Don't worry about the ceiling. We'll 
manage somehow." 

"I'm not. What's a ceiling? I like your friend, 
Molly. She is a charming girl. I hope she. will have 
a happy life. Why did you say ' too '? " 

" Robert's got a splitting headache. He's al! m." 

" Has he gone to bed? " 
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" No, he won't He says it's wasting precious time. 
Grandfather wants him to send for the doctor, but he 
won't do that either, because he says it's wasting pre- 
cious money." 

" This precious money I What a lot one has to think 
about it when one hasn't got it I never used to at all, 
when I was young, before the war. Go away, child. 
I want to sleep. Has Adelaide said anything about 
your picture?" 

" No." 

Aunt Jane si^ed as the door dosed. 



CHAPTER XXXIV 

UOIXY ASKS. ADELAHS AN5WEBS 

The two boys were in the second-story hall, tappii^ 
the ceilii^. Molly paused to watch them. " Is any 
more of it going to come down, do you think, Robert ? " 
she asked. 

" I'm afraid so. I think we had better try to patch 
it ourselves, William. We can't make it any worse 
than it is now. I'll ride over to Four Oaks and get 
some plaster." 

" Not to-day, Robert I " exclaimed Molly, " You 
ought not to go out in the sun with your headache. It's 
getting awfully hot. I wish you would go lie down." 

" I want to get this done right away before it hurta 
someone," 

" Then let William go for the plaster." 

" No. I want the air, the wind on my face." 

" I think you're making a mistake," insisted Molly, 
knocking at Adelaide's door. "May I come in? I 
thought maybe you'd like to go for a walk befOTe it 
gets too hot." 

Adelaide was standing by the window readmg a let- 
ter. It had reached her the day before just as she waa 
leaving the house for the train, but she had stuck it in 
her pocket unc^ened, and promptly forgotten it Now 
she had drawn it out agam and was reading it in an 
effort to forget the past hour. She wanted to forget 
356 
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There was no use in thinking. She was in the current 
and must go where it carried her. Nothing she could 
do would change its course. Allen Carmidiael would 
come to-morrow as inevitably as the sun rose, and the 
" Studio Study " would take first prize and " Sarah '* 
second. Even yet she did not think seriously enou^ 
of Molly's request for permission to show her picture 
to realize she could withhold it. It bad not even oc- 
curred to her that it was because she had delayed giv- 
ing it that Molly had not filled in her papers. She 
wondered why nobody guessed who Marjorie Nedla 
was. It seemed so obvious. If they did not guess she 
would not tell them. She would have if it had won, 
but not now that it had taken second place to Molly's 
picture. Always second to Molly I 

The letter was from a girl at Qam Neck, a neighbor 
of the Carmichaels. She had heard Adelaide was 
there spending Sunday and she was sorry that she did 
not see her. She told her this bit of news and that, 
and then 

"There is a question I want to ask you, you bad 
child t Where do I stand in your scale of friend- 
ship? I, who have been flattering myself I stood so 
high ! Why should I have to wait till Dr. Bell comes 
to order Ijsterine for a sore throat before hearing your 
great news ? Have I your gracious pemussion to con- 
gratulate you?" 

Adelaide was very dose to hatred of Molly at the 
instant she knocked at the door. 

She answered her qnestion mechaidcaUy. " Yes, I'd 
Eke t0 £0 for a walk veiy mttch." 
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" Well go down to the river through the woods, X 
think," said Molly as they left the house. " We'll be 
in the shade most of the way except just crossing the 
field here. It has grown very hot all of a sudden." 

The path through the woods was on an old dyke with 
Steep cnunhly sides. MoUy warned Adelaide about it 

" Be careful you stay in the middle," she said. " The 
grotmd on either side is more swampy than it looks. 
You'd get mired if you stepped into it. It used to be 
rice fields. I remember distinctly when they Sooded. 
It was when I was a tiny kid, fifteen years ago or morCi 
I guess." 

" Do you mean to say these trees have grown up in 
that time?" 

" It can't be much more. They grow quickly down 
here." 

"Your woods are so very different looking from 
ours." 

" I suppose they must be. I'm sorry I never got out 
of town while I was North." 

" That was because you left so much sooner than we 
expected you to. But it's only postponed. YouTl be 
up there most of the time after this probably.'* 

" I dent know about fliat" 

" Of course you will. Do you suppose Unde Joe 
would let you stay away even if you wanted to? which 
you don't." 

" Of course I don't. But you can't have evetythii^ 
you want in this life. You've got to cut your coat ac- 
confii^ to your doth, and my doth isn't big enough to 
cover New Yoric. There's no use in pretending abottt 
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it, because we bodi know I wasn't eamii^ one-half die 
things Uncle Joe was givii^ me. That was all very 
well for one winter, especially as I <Udn't realize it till 
I'd been there some time. But I couldn't do it again* 
possibly." 

" But you can make your own way now.** 

" Perhaps I can. But I'll feel surer when I actually 
have. ' II faut toucher I'argent,* you know. By tiie 
way, how about my showing that picture? You 
haven't told me yet, and I have to send in my applica- 
tion rig^t off if I'm going to. You heard what Uncle 
Joe said." 

Ever since they had left the house Molly had been 
screwing up her course to ask the question. She put 
it now with a rush, her words tumbling over each 
other. 

It came like a stroke of lightning to Adelaide, show- 
ing her possibilities she had not even imagined before. 
It pointed the way to triumph, and woke the war she 
dreaded within her. " Sarah " could win if she wished 
it. Everything she had been longing for was at her 
hand for the taking. She thought of Allen's coming 
to-morrow, but that and everything wore a different 
aspect. Was she not here too ? The temptation came 
upon her too suddenly, and too sharply. It beat down 
her defenses and gave strength to the power she feared. 
Very slowly she spoke, very deliberately, as thoi^ 
every word were weighed. But every word was an 
amazement and dismay to her, as though it were not 
she who spoke it. 

" I didn't write, on purpose, because I thought it 
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wou]d be easier to talk it over togetiier. Because Z 
want you to understand bow I feel about it, MoDy. I 

don't want you to think it's But you do under* 

stand, I know. Your asking shows you felt it was not 
like exhibiting an ordinary portrait. If it had been 
that, I'd have loved to have you do it, and have it 
talked about and fussed over. I'd have been proud 

both for myself and you. But this You let your 

imagination run away with you too much, you really 
did. The contrast between the two faces, mine and the 
model's, is awful. You've made a cruel creature of 
me, and I can't bear to be held up to all the world like 
that, Molly. I can't, I simply can't. 1 tried to think it 
didn't matter, and I didn't care. But I do care. I 
knew that after Uncle Joe's tea but I went on tryii^ 
because I knew how much it meant to you. But, 
Molly, I simply can't!" 

Molly spoke veiy low. " I'm sorry, Adelaide. I — 
I didn't think. Ill cut it up." 

She turned with a trembling smile, and all Adelaide's 
card-house of triumph fell in a crash of shame. 

"Oh, Molly. I take it back. I didn't mean it 

I How could I? It was just jealousy, Molly. 

You must show it Of course you must Say you 
will." 

Molly looked at Her wonderingly. " Of course I 
won't show it" 

" But you must. Molly, please ( I didn't mean it, I 
tell you. If you don't I " 

Molly interrupted her. " Poor old Adelaide. You're 
a dear to try to take it back, because you see I care. 
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But you did mean it And I ou{^t not to care. I 
ought to have seen for myself. I'm quite ashamed of 
myself. Why, you're crying!" She put her arm 
around her neck and kissed her. " Why, Adelaide, it 
doesn't matter anyhow, not anything like enough for 
that! If Uncle Joe's right. Ill do lots of others that 
are better, and if I can't, who wants to be a one-picture 
artist? I'm sure I don't! " She took a short cut to 
die house. "It's the beat makes yoa feel like that 
You look dead tired. I was an idiot to bring you oat 
You'd better go lie down before dinner." 

" I will." Adelaide ran iq>-stairs to her room and 
wept there as though her heart would break; 
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"l SHALL NOT EXHIBIT IT" 

" Molly." Her grandfather's voice called her as 
she passed the door of the Yellow Room. " Have you 
seen your brother? " 

" Robert ? He rode over to Four Oaks to get some 
plaster for the ceiling. He thought the air mi^t do 
his head good." 

" He fell off his horse. Rob Roy came back without 
him an hour ago, and William went after him in the 
car and found him lying unconscious by Dead Man's 
Creek." 

" Grandfather I Is he hurt ? " 

" I don't know. He is still unconscious. Your aunt 
and Jane are with him. William has gone for the doc- 
tor. I sent Joe Oliphant with htm. I had to get rid 
of him scHnehow. What have you done with the 
girl?" 

" She has gone up to her room." 

" I hope she'll stay there, — won't get it into her head 
she ought to be useful." 

The old gentleman looked very frail and thin, leao- 
mg back in his chair by the fire. " Molly ! " he ex- 
claimed suddenly. " What are we going to do if any- 
thing should happen to Robert? Even a month's ill- 
ness at this season would be almost crippling to us." 
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"Don't worry about that. Grandfather. We can 
always tide over somehow. William may have to 
spend the summer here, instead of going North as he 
hoped. But there's a good time coming. I'll be able 
to help along soon." 

" I had never intended that you should help along at 
all, Molly. Robert and I have talked it over many 
times this winter, and we are of one min d about it. 
Every cent you made was to be invested for your own 
benefit. But I'm afraid this time you will have to step 
into the breach, my dear child. We shall, of course, 
regard it as a loan, but it is the only way I know by 
which we can possibly get a loan now. Alloway is so 
heavily mortgaged already that I am afraid we mig^t 
be foreclosed if we tried to raise another cent on it 
Your thousand dollars — or two, if it should turn out so 
much, — will get us over the worst of it if Robert is not 
permanently disabled." 

" Of course he isn't permanently <Usabled! It's just 
the heat coming on top of the knock on his head. To- 
morrow he'll have a scorching headache, and the nert 
day he'll be all right." 

" I don't like his being unconscious so long." 

" Neither do I, but I don't think it means anythit^. 
Don't you remember once before, when he was a kid 
and one of the mules threw him, he was unconscious 
for hours? But, Grandfather, you mustn't count my 
chickens before they're hatched, you know. It I had 
a thousand dollars Alloway Wouldn't wait long for a 
new roof, hut I haven't" 

"Hasn't your Uncle Joe told you? Your picture 
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has been awarded the Gilman thousand dollar pntc 
So of that much we are sure. As to the other thou- 
sand, your Uncle Joe says that a picture which has 
been talked about as the ' Studio Study ' has already, 
and is sure to be at the Academy, is hkely to sell for 
at least that amount before the exhibition doses. 
There! I'm glad I had the pleasure of telling you I 
Give me a kiss, my dear. To think of my little Molly 
being famous and keq>ing the roo£ over her old grandr 
father's head I" 

Molly's hands were tight clendied as she stood be- 
side his chair, a little bdiind him, so he could not see 
her face. 

" I'm not going to «thibit the picture. Grandfather." 

He was silent so long she was afraid he had not 
heard her. She had spoken very low. 

" I don't think I understood what you Siud, Molly." 

" Yes you cUd, Grandfather. I said I wasn't going 
to exhibit the picture. Uncle Joe must have told you 
I had not filled out the entries." 

" Why are you not going to exhilnt it? " 

" Because I don't want to." 

Mr. Alloway twisted himself around in his char to 
look at her. 

" Sit down here in front of me, Molly," he said. 
" Has your aunt been telling you that it h an unlady- 
like thing for you to do, to echibit and sell yoiu* pic- 
tures? Your aunt's ideas on such matters are right, 
absolutely and eternally right. Were it in my power 
to prevent it I should never allow a penny to cheapen 
your genius. It is <Hie of the saddest things wfaidi this 
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sad age has brought with it, Molly, the necessity for 
our ladies being sullied by commercialism, I don't 
wonder you recoil from it, my child. I am glad to see 
that you do. But, my little girl, it must be faced. And 
I would rather see you do that than go out as a gov- 
erness in some upstart family who wanted to feed and 
fatten on your knowledge and your traditions and your 
good breeding, and all that your ancestors have be- 
queathed to you. That would be intolerable to 
me." 

" It would be intolerable to me. too. Grandfather. 
But I don't fed the same way about painting at alL 
I'm proud of it. And I do bc^e to exhibit and to sell — 
lots of things. But not this particular picture. Grand- 
father. I'm not going to exhiHt this." 

" Why not, Molly ? This is no time for whims. 
The money is of vital importance to us. We must 
have it, and we cannot get it anywhere else." 

" We can't get it there, either. Grandfather. Oh, 
please do believe me when I say we can't 1 It isn't a 
whim. I can't ! I can't I " She put her head down 
against his knee and began to sob. 

Mr. Alloway laid his hand on her head. But he left 
it there still and uncaressii^. 

"And you will pve me no explanation? " he asked. 
" Very well, then, I will take your word for it that it 
is not your whim to turn us out of our home. To- 
morrow I shall go into town and offer Alloway for 
sale. Perhaps some of your Northern friends may 
buy it, now you have given so many of them an oppor- 
tunity to see it at its worst." 
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" Oh, Grandfather I Don't talk like that Robert 
isn't going to be sick, I'm sure." 

" If he should be, it would be only another rock in 
an already sunken boat." 

The front door slammed and in a moment Jane and 
Mr. Oliphant came into the Yellow Room. Mr. OU- 
|diant exclaimed when he saw Molly in tears. 

" Molly, my dear child I Don't let yourself go Hke 
that Robert isn't dangerously ill. We were talking 
to the doctor on our way home and he said he felt sure, 
though of course he had not seen him, that he would 
be well again in a few days. He said if it had been 
concussion, or anything of that nature, he would have 
become unconscious at once. My, but it is hot! " He 
mopped his forehead with a blue and white spotted 
handkerchief, taking off his glasses and then puttit^ 
them carefully back again, with a w^gle of his head 
to adjust them. 

" Dr. Lea impressed me most agreeably. You are 
fortunate in having such a reliable looking man. Bob. 
No nonsense about him — none at aD." 

The doctor came into the room while Mr. Oliphant 
was singing his praises. " It isn't anything to worry 
about, Mr. Alloway," he said. " It's just as I sup- 
posed from what William told me. A toudi of heat 
on top of his hard knock. He'll have a headache for 
a day or two, and then he'll forget all about it. I've 
given him something to make him sleep. To-morrow 
morning if his head aches badly he had better stay 
where he is, but if he feels like it he can get up, though 
of course, he must keep quiet Make hun comfortable 
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on the Bricks and let his sisters entertain him." He 
turned to Molly with a bow. " I'm very glad to see 
you home again, Miss Molly. I trust you had a veiy 
successful winter." 

" Yes, I had a very nice winter, thank you." 

" And she's come back famous ! " exclaimed Mr, 
Oliphant " You wait a little while and you'll be proud 
to know her, I can tell you, Dr. Lea." 

" Molly, you would better go and see if you can 
help your atmt," said her grandfather. 

Molly went She was glad to go. Her lips were 
trembling so she was afraid someone would notice it 
Her eyes were so misty with tears that she tripped over 
the edge of the rug and nearly fell- 
Robert was quite conscious ^;ain. " Hello, Moll, 
old girl ! " he cried. " Congratulations. William has 
been telling me ; Mr. Oliphant told him. Who'd have 
thought of the little one carrying all the wa^t of the 
household on her shoulders? I don't like it, Moll, but 
I guess it's got to be this time. And mighty lucky 
we are to have the shoulder." 

" The doctor said he'd given you something to make 
you sleep. You'd better curl up now, Robert. We 
can talk about that another time." 

" All right But I guess that will make me sleq) 
better than any stuff he gave me." 

Mom Qio appeared at the door annouodng &at 
" Supper am serbed," and Molly fled. 

" Oh, good land ! And I'm not dressed What will 
Aunt Jane say I " 

But Aunt Jane was not dressed either. She came 
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out of the Yellow Room where she had been talldng to 
her brother, lookmg very severe and dignified. She 
apologized to Adelaide who came down the stairs shim- 
mering in her white evenii^ dress and casting an added 
^r of shabbiness over her surroundings. 

" You must excuse us to-night, my dear. We have 
had quite an excitement, with this sudden illness of my 
nephew. Usually we are not so careless." 



CHAPTER XXXVI 

UOLLY PSEVAKICATES 

The next morning at breakfast Molly and her 
grandfather faced each other down the length of the 
empty table. WilUam bad finished his meal and gone 
out to work. Jane was seeing after Robert, and Aunt 
Jane was breakfasting in her room. There was still 
half an hour before the guests were expected down. 

Molly was uncomfortable. Conversation had to be 
made to-day, instead of delightfully making itself as it 
usually did between her and her grandfather. And it 
was exceedingly hard to make. Grandfather would 
not do anything but answer in monosyllables. If only 
he would speak out, say what was in his mind and 
scold her. But he wouldn't — not now nor ever again. 
She imagined the thing which was in his mind staying 
there forever and ever, hardening it agamst her and 
growing and growing till it became a barrier insur- 
mountable to anything but the coldest courtesy and 
formality. She felt like cryii^. 

" Molly t" Mr. Alk>way made a motion with his 
hand. 

She turned to Mom OIo. " Put the coffee down by 
the fire to keep warm, please, CUo, — and the toast, too, 
I guess. Thanks. Ill ring for you when we want 
anything." 

«S9 
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The old woman shuffled out of the room. Mr. Allo- 
way watted till the door bad closed behind her. 

" I had a talk with your Aunt Jane last evening, 
Molly." 

" Yes, Grandfather." 

" I have never cared to discuss my financial affairs 
with her, lest she should suppose that because her in- 
OHne, small as it is, suffices to keep her in greater 
comfort than mine does us, I had the intention of ask- 
ing her assistance. On this occasion, however, Z felt 
that it was imperative I would do so." 

" Yes, Grandfather." 

" I found myself obliged, in the course of our con- 
versation, to mention the talk I had with you yester- 
day." 

Molly said nothing. 

" Your aunt suggested what seemed to me a possible 
explanation of what, I confess, I considered your 
quite imjustifiable stand about exhibiting your pic- 
ture," 

"What ?" 

" She drew my attention to the fact that though the 
picture is in a certain sense yours to do as you please 
with, yet in another sense it beloi^;s to Miss Aldeo, 
whose likeness it is." 

" Yes, it does." 

" Then of course I understand your hesitation, my 
dear child, though why you should not wish to adnut 
its cause, I do not understand. Your aunt tells me 
that you wrote to Miss Alden asking her formal per^ 
mission to exhibit her portrait, and that she neglected 
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to answer your request in accepting your invitation to 
Alloway. She also tells me, however, that you con- 
sidered it a matter of the purest formality, and had no 
doubt that she would do the same. In that case, it 
has probably slipped her mind, and I can see no reasoa 
why you should not ask her again." 

" I did ask her yesterday, Grandfather." 

" Before you spoke to me ? " 

" Yes. She said I had made her cruel looking, and 
that she could not bear to be held up to all the world 
like that. — But I didn't explain to her how very much 
it meant to us. I have been wondering all night 
whether I ought to ask her again." 

" You ought not ! " 

" I'm quite sure she'd say yes, if I did. Grandfather. 
She was very sweet about it and she tried to take back 
everything she had said when she saw I wa& disap- 
pointed, though I didn't mean her to see." 

" Under no conceivable circumstances does one ask 
a favor twice, Molly I " 

At this moment the door opened and Adelaide her- 
self came into Uie room, Mr. Alloway rose to greet 
her. 

" Good-morning, Miss Adelaide. I hope you passed 
a good ni^t When your father used to be down 
here as a boy, I remember he found our nights so very 
good that he couldn't bear to come to the end of them. 
He was a sleepy head." 

" He still insists there is no place in the world like 
this for sleepily. How's your brother this morning, 
Molly? I hope he's all rigjit again." 
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" Yes, he's much better, thanks. He's going to gel' 
up and sit out on the Bricks later, but we want him 
to stay where he is till the morning mist clears 
away." 

" Oh, the mist this morning I " exclaimed Adelaide. 
" It was the most beauUfut tbit^ I ever saw when I 
looked out of my window. It was liquid gold, flowing 
over everything. It put a gloty on the landscape. 
Even the huts under the edge of the woods looked like 
tiny marble cabins." 

Mr. AUoway smiled at her. " Ah ha I You see we 
have beauty down here, even if we are flat as a pan- 
cake. A horrid simile, don't you think so, Miss Ade- 
laide? If it was your home wouldn't you rather peo- 
ple said ' flat as the ocean ' ? " 

" I don't think it would make much difference. ' A 
rose ' you know." 

" ' A rose,' certainly. But a pancake I " 

Mr. Oliphant came into the room. " Good-mom- 
ing, everybody. Am I late ? " He was feeling for his 
glasses against his waistcoat. He screwed up his eyes 
tight whsn he first put them on, as though th^ straned 
them, then he blinked two or three times very fast and 
shook his head. 

" One of the golden mornings, this mormng. BeatH 
tiful! I don't know anything like it in the North. 
Were you up early enough to see it, Adelaide?" 

"Yes, I was, and I did wish I had unpacked my 
eketch-box last night I was crazy to paint it" 

" A very difficult thing to do," said Mr. Oliphant 
" I have tried it many times, myself, without success. 
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Molly, here, could do it, though. The feel of it is io 
her blood." 

" Uncle Joe ! I believe you have a deep laid scheme 
to make me hate Molly ! " 

Adelaide's voice had more feeling in it than she 
wanted to put there. 

Mr. Oliphant wiggled his nose at her, crumbling his 
toast between his fingers. " I never heard such an 
idea, Adelaide ! I want you and Molly to be the best 
of friends. You shouldn't take what I say about her 
work personally. I have explained to you time and 
again that Molly cannot be compared to either you or 
me. We have talent. She has genius." 

" Job's comforter." 

Molly laughed. " The conspiracy is to turn my 
head." 

"Nothing of the sort. It's the simple truth. Do 
you suppose the Academy would adjourn its meeting 
for any hopeful young talent, however promising? 
That's an honor reserved for the Olympians. By the 
way, I hope your papers have gone, Molly. I should 
not advise even you to try their patience too far. 
They think mighty well of themselves, those fellows." 

" I " began Molly, growing red. 

Her grandfather took the words out of her moudi, 
" I know you will consider me hopelessly old-fash- 
ioned, Joe, but I sbnply cannot bring myself to apply 
these new-fangled notions of the advanced woman to 
my granddaughters. I have persuaded Molly not to 
show her picture." 

Mr, Oliphant's face grew fiery, his mustache trem- 
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bled like the whiskers of an angry rabbit, his lUMe 
twitched rapidly. " Do you mean that. Bob? " 

" Certainly, I mean it." 

" Then all I can say is, and in spite of bong yoor 
guest, I must say that you are a fool 1 " 

" Say it, by all means, my dear fellow. I knew you 
would think it anyway." 

" Think it ? Why, Bob, you don't understand t 
You have totally failed to take in the significance of 
the thing. You're looking at it in a small way— as 
small as a beetle 1 " 

" I don't agree widi you." 

" But you are, I tell you I ' New-fangled no- 
tions,' and ' advanced women.' All beside the point I 
Absolutely beside the point! This is a question of 
genius, I tell you. Try to take that in. Bob, genius. 
And genius knows no sex." 

" Perhaps not But it doesn't alter my opinion in 
the least." 

" It should then I I never heard anything so ridicu- 
lous. What is your objection, I should like to know. 
She'll be famous in a month." 

" I don't doubt it, Joe. I trust your judgment in 
the matter absolutely. But then I don't consider fame 
a becoming mantle for a lady." 

"Why not? In the name of Heaven, why not?" 

" I don't fancy her name cheapened by bandying 
from mouth to mouth." 

" Robert Alloway t You exasperate me b^ond 
words I You have such a complete misapprehension 
of the thing 1 Was George Eliot's name cheapened by 
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bandying, I should like to know i You're dealing widi 
great things. You must look back to great prece- 
dents," 

Mr. Alloway snuled. "Wasn't that an unfortu- 
nately chosen precedent, Joe? It doesn't seem to 
prove your point" 

" Perhaps it doesn't. I never was an expert in 
words. I'm not up to a bout with you. But I know 
what I know, and I'm not a fool, thank God." He 
got up and stood with his back to the fire, twisting his 
hands together nervously under his coat tails, " You 
don't realize the significance of this thing. You can't, 
or it would be impossible that you should speak the 
way you do. Do you realize what you are doing, sit- 
ting there like a tyrant, juggling with lives? That's 
what you're doing, Robert, juggling with lives ! It's 
Molly's life. This is the turning point in her career. 
This is her chance, and no chance knocks twice. Oh, 
I know what you are going to say, she'll get plenty of 
other chances, but I tell you a chance gone is a chance 
gone, and other chances are as uncertain as the future. 
And if they came you wouldn't let her take them! " 

Molly put her word in. " Oh, yes, he would. Uncle 
Joe." 

" What makes you say that ? " Mr. Oliphant turned 
on her almost fiercely. His whole face was worldng. 
He made little growling sounds at the end of his sen- 
tences. " Fame isn't going to be any more becoming 
a mantle in ycur grandfather's estimation a year from 
now than it is to-day, is it? " 

" Yes, indeed, it is," sEud Molly, laughing. " Give 
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him time to get used to it and he'll think it's tHe love- 
liest mantle I've ever worn. He's always like that 
about new clothes, you know." 

" If you want to make a joke of it, Molly." 

" What else can I make? " 

" A point, that's what I'd make. How old are you, 
anyway? Twenty-one? I shouldn't care what an old 
fossil said I " 

" Honestly, Uncle Joe I To call my granddad a fos- 
sil to his face." 

Mr. Oliphant turned his back to the whole table. 
" All right, I beg bis pardoiL But he is one just the 
same." 

Mr, Alloway got up and stood beside him, laying his 
hand on the mantel shelf. " There isn't any need for 
you to beg my pardon, Joe, You couldn't make me 
angry no matter what you said, because I know it's 
interest in Molly that prompts it all. But believe me, 
I know best." 

" You're a fool ! " said Mr. Oliphant, 

Adelaide pushed her chair back, 

" Let's go out, Molly," she said. 

Molly followed her on to the Bricks. " Would you 
like to go for a walk ? " she asked. 

" No, let's stay here. I want to talk to you. I 
want to take it all back. You must show the picture. 
You must. Please, Molly. It's kept me awake all 
night, thinking about it." 

" Adelaide, how silly. When what you said didn't 
make any difference anyhow." 

"Why didn't it?" 
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" You heard what Grandfather said." 

"Wasn't that just an excuse?" 

" Adelaide, my dear girl, you mayn't realize it yet, 
but the train carried you back fifty years when it 
brou^t you here from New York. We live ' before 
the war ' down here." 

" Then you wouldn't have shown it anyhow ? " 

Molly lied as smoothly as though it were a daily 
habit. " No," she said. 



CHAPTER XXXVII 

GIEAT-AUHT JANE IS INDISCREET 

The beams of the low sun streamed across die 
Bricks, and bending at the bouse, climbed up the wall 
nearly to the windows of the Yellow Room. The 
shadow of the square columns striped the pavement 
sharply dark and light In one of the shadows Mary 
Carmichael sat recovering from the sleeping-car, and 
knitting. In the next yoimg Jane, her susceptible six- 
teen-year-old heart completely " crushed " after half 
an hour's contemplation of that young lady, sat hem- 
ming towels, under the eye of her new idol, with a 
perseverance and speed which were quite unprece- 
dented. 

Mr. Oliphant and Molly were pamting in the Wg 
field in front of the house, under the oak tree, in the 
shadow which lay as dark and clear on the vivid green 
of the young oats, as a reflection oo still water, 

Adelaide had asked to be taken to Four Oaks to 
send a telegram, and Robert, recovered enou^ for 
mild activity, had driven her over in the car. 

William was out farming. 

Allen was a prisoner to Aunt Jane in the Yellow 
Room. She had detained him there after dinner. 

" Come," she said, " it's your turn now. I want to 
feel I really know all of Molly's new friends. Yester- 
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day Adelaide and I had a loi^ talk. I hope she enjoyed 
it as much is I did. To-morrow, if Miss Mary con- 
sents, I am looking forward to one with her. Am I 
a great bore? " 

" You are not." 

She lauded, a lat^ discreetly too low to become 
a cackle, as there had been danger of its doing for the 
last few years. 

" I like men to flatter ladies, no matter how old they 
are. But one has been young, you know, and one 
really knows. Now tell me, was your mother that 
charming Miss Meredith who came from England, it 
must have been about '55 or '56, and wrought such 
havoc among the hearts at Newport ? " 

" She did come from Ei^land at about that time, and 
she was certainly very charming." 

" I have no doubt it is she I remember. She was 
very small and dainty, with golden hair that curled 
adorably, and the sweetest, most mischievous blue 
eyes imaginable. We ladies hated her as much as our 
beaux loved her, which was the most unfdgned tribute 
we could possibly have p^d her. That, of course, was 
before she decided which one of her numerous admir- 
ers she would accept ; after that we dared to love her, 
too. At the end she accepted a man I never had the 
pleasure of meeting. I remember how curious I was 
about your father and how much I wondered if he was 
worthy of her. Everyone told me he was the ideal 
match for her, which was saying a great deal. But I 
never did have the pleasure of meeting him. So you 
are their sonl Dear, dear, the world is a very small 
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place, isn't it? To think of it, after all these 
years." 

" It is small" 

" At least in the upper strata, — like a pyramid, — ^with 
its uncounted millions at the bottom. But you have 
found out for yourself how small the world is, I un- 
derstand. Molly tells me you are a great traveler. 
You have been around it three or four times, haven't 
you ? " 

" Not quite I I went abroad after my father died, 
and then when my mother died I stayed on. I was in 
Africa exploring, and you can't imagine what a hold it 
gets on you. You always want one more day, or one 
more wedt, or one more month, to get somewhere and 
see what's there, and then you hear of another place, 
and you've simply got to get there." 

" I can imagine it must be fascinating, if there is 
nothing to bring you home. Very difficult to tear your- 
self away from. How long were you there?" 

" Nearly four years." 

" You were a very fortunate young man, I consider, 
to have so free a foot. Most people have somebody or 
something, to call them home." 

" Yes, I was fortunate." 

" I'm an impertinent old lady, but you must foi^ve 
me. Age must be allowed its compensations, you 
know, or it would be quite intolerable. One of them 
is the privilege of giving perfectly free expression to 
its preferences and curiosity. I tell you quite frankly, 
young gentleman, that I like you very much. And I 
want to know all about you. As I said to Adelaide 
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yesterday, I think Molly has exceptionally good taste 
in her friends." 

Allen laughed. " I'm glad you approve of us. Ask 
any questions you like. My life is an open book for 
you to read. There are no black secrets concealed 
among its pages." 

Aunt Jane had a way of tipping her head to one side 
which made her look like an inquisitive bird. 

" No pages glued together? " she asked. 

" None at all," 

" What an exemplary young man ! I wish I could 
say as much." 

Allen laughed outright. 

Aunt Jane waited till he had stopped lai^hing. 
" I'm glad I amuse you," she said. 

" I think you are one of the most delightful ladies I 
ever met," he answered. 

" I am exceedingly pleased to hear it, because I con- 
sider you one of the most delightful young gentlemen 
I have ever met — at least since I was young myself, 
before the war, — and since then, I must admit my 
circle of friends has been strictly limited." 

Allen chuckled. " What was the impertinent ques- 
tion?" he asked. "I am impatient to hear it." 

" Why — I was wondering whether you really were 
as free as you say, or only chose to consider yourself 
so." 

" No, I was free all right." 

" How about your sister? Didn't she need you? " 

" No, she didn't need me. Though I must admit I 
did feel rather uncomfortable once in a while when I 
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thought of her. I'm afraid she had a pretty lonely 
time of it after Mother died. I guess I ought to have 
come home." 

" And wasn't there anybody else ? " 

" No." 

Aunt Jane was silent, looking at the fire and twist* 
ing her stick over and over on the arms of her chair. 
It was obvious she was thinking hard. Allen won- 
dered what was coming next She had dropped her 
bantering manner when she turned to him again. 

"I wonder how sincere you think I am, and bow 
much of a ' fake ' as the boys say." 

" I don't think you're a fake at all. What a ques- 
tion to ask 1 " 

" No, I'm not — ^that is not always, though I can do it 
very nicely when I want to. But I'm sincere when I 
say I want Molly's friends to be mine, — and also that 
I like you for yourself, young gentleman." 

" I know you arc, and I am very much flattered." 

" Jane, my young niece, says I am an indiscreet old 
lady. But I am seldom indiscreet accidentally." 

" I could forgive a certain amount of indiscretion, 
I believe." Allen was thoroughly enjoying him- 
self. 

"Yes. But I'm wondering if Molly could. You 
have no idea how high those children value confi- 
dences." 

Allen grew serious. " I don't believe I should be 
indiscreet with Miss Molly's confidences, if I were 
you," he said. 

" No? But die point is, you see, that it isn't a con- 
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fidence about bersel£. It's about you. And I have 
already confessed to curiosity." 

Allen chuckled again. " I'm afraid I can't help you 
decide. But — if you're sure it's all about me and not 
a bit about herself, 111 confess to curiosity too." 

"Well, don't tell then, will you? She swore me to 
secrecy. She tdd me you were engaged." 

"I?" 

"Yes." 

There was a silence so long that Aunt Jane began 
to wonder whether she would have to break it herself. 

" What did she say about it ? " 

" About it? Nothing. She simply said it. Of 
course she was pleased, but she did seem a little hurt 
that neither you nor Adelaide had told her. She said 
she was afraid you didn't think of her as being as 
close a friend as she thought of both of you." ■ 

"That's nonsense. Miss Allowayl How did she 
hear it ? " 

" Mr. Oliphant told her." 

" Mr. " Allen stopped. 

" However, as I told Molly, your not telling her had 
no significance. People know their own business best. 
And there may well be excellent reasons why one 
should not speak of an engagement even to an intimate 
friend. But now remember ! You sjud you would 
forgive a certain amount of indiscretion, and the ob- 
ject of this indiscretion was to try to reconcile your 
statement that you were perfectly free to stay away 
four years, with the fact that all the time you were 
engaged, and one of the sweetest little fiancees imag- 
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inable was waiting for you at home. I am an old lady 
with a perfectly insatiable taste for romance, and I 
suspect one. A " 

" I'm sorry to disappoint you but there wasn't any 
romance. I was not engaged." 

" Oh ! Molly was so sure it was an old standing en- 
gagement. I think she told me Mr. Olipbant said so, 
— or perhaps what she said was that it couldn't have 
happened this winter without her knowing." 

" No, it couldn't." 

" What's that? Do you mean to say you're not en- 
gaged? Why didn't you say scat once? I never saw 
such an exasperating man ( " 

Allen got up and walked to the window. He lifted 
the curtain to look out, but encountering Jane's squirrel 
^es shining up at him from the Bricks, he let it fall 
again and came back, 

He stopped in front of Molly's two pictures and 
stood staring up at them. 

" She is wonderful ! " he muttered. " She is won- 
derful." 

Aunt Jane heard that he was saying something, but 
she did not ask him what. She kept her eyes turned 
to the fire, not looking at him. 

He came toward her, with a sudden turn and a quick 
step. He drew his chair up close and sat down. 

" Miss Alloway," he said gravely, " you asked me a 
little while ago whether I believed you were sincere. 
You were half joking then. Seriously, are you sin- 
cere ? " 

Aimt Jane looked at him, meetit^ his eye squarely. 
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" I am sincere." 

Allen held her eyes as though trying to read the 
thoughts they veiled. He turned away with a sigh. 

" Miss AUoway, Molly has talked a great deal about 
you during the winter. What she has said has left a 
picture in my mind of a sure rock, never to be shaken 
nor moved, standing always firm to all that is honor- 
able and true and lasting." 

Aunt Jane said very low, " Dear Molly ! " 

" I was a boy when I went away, Miss Alloway. I 
had never lived or thought for myself, or even learned 
to try to form my own judgments. My father had 
just died, my mother died while I was away. In 
Africa I lived a life of outdoor adventure. I learned 
to trust myself in the wilds, and to have others rely on 
me in the dangers which the wilds bring. I grew in 
that sense to be a man. But in many ways I came 
home as much a boy as I went away, Mary and I are 
very close to one another. I don't see how brother 
and sister could be closer. She can come to me, and 
I can go to her, with absolute certainty that all that the 
other has, or is, is at our disposal. But, Miss Allo- 
way, there are things which young people have not got 
to give, and for those things, Mary and I have no one 
to turn to," 

Aunt Jane laid her hand on his arm. " My boy, I 
am a very old lady. And I have lived a fuller life 
than outwardly you might suppose. I have never had 
a family of my own, but I have brought up two gene- 
rations of my brother's family. They have all come to 
me, four boys and three girls, for the things you speak 
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of, the things only an older person can give/— an3 I 
think they have not gone away lacking. Certainly 
they have gone lacking for nothing I had to give them, 
I am sincere, Allen, I can say only that to you." 

"All right. About this engagement When we 
were kids, Adelaide and I, our parents wanted us to 
be engaged, and we grew up with the idea that of 
course we would be. And then when we were grown 

up we liked each other, and we were. And then " 

He told the whole story from beginning to end. "And 
then when I came home I didn't know where we stood. 
I thought when we saw each other agaio we would 
know what we wanted. And then Molly came, — and 
1 knew what I wanted. But Adelaide, I don't know 
how she felt. I haven't dared ask her. But that even- 
ing on the pond at home — I don't want her to want 
that, — and I left the next morning. I sneaked away 
in the dawn like a thief. But that old doctor. He's 
been around telling everybody about it And they've 
been writing to me congratulating me, and I think 
they've been writing to her, I haven't answered the 
letters. I don't know what to say, and I don't know 
what she has said." 

" You haven't dared ask her, Allen, Does that mean 
you think she has a right to expect you to ask her ? " 

" Well — I don't know. — We were such Idds, does it 
matter what we said then ? " 

" What would she say now if you did ask her? '* 

" I don't know," 

"If you are afraid to ask her, it must be that yon 
think you do know." 
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Allen said nothing. 

Aunt Jane was very thoughtful for a long time be- 
fore she spoke again. " I suppose yoti have told me 
diis because you want to know what old age thinks 
youth ought to do in such ctTctunstances ? " 

"Yes." 

" I think you ought to ask her." 

Allen sprang up. " But, Miss Alloway I Molly I " 

"Do you think I am likely to forget Molly? She 
told you I stood firm by all that was honorable and 
true." 

" But, Miss Alloway " 

" No. No. There is nothing to say. Yes, there is 
this. If you don't ask her, Molly will have to know, 
and then " 

Aunt Jane rose. She stooped as she passed Allen. 
" You poor boy," she said. " Youth is very bard." 



CHAPTER XXXVIII 

THE OLD SLAVE BURYING CTOUNB 

The Yellow Room had a very cheerful look with the 
long curtains drawn over the windows and the fire of 
light-wood blazing up the chimney. With Molly's pic- 
tures hiding the faded spots on the wall and a fine 
embroidered cover over the deal table, and the big 
party filhng it with talk and laughter, it was so like old 
times, before the war, that Aunt Jane felt quite re- 
juvenated. She put her worries behind her, as a good 
hostess should, and gave all her attention to the enter- 
tainment of Mr. OHphant who was sitting beside her. 
But she kept an eye open at the same time on the do- 
ings and groupings of the young people. 

Under the lamp in the comer the two Carmichaels 
and Robert and Jane were playing Canfield, while 
Adelaide and William and Molly sat round the centre 
table looking through a portfolio of Molly's sketches. 
Mr. Oliphant kept his back obstinately turned to them ; 
since morning he had washed his artistic hands of 
Molly, but in spite of him his eyes wandered round 
occasionally, and when Adelaide spoke words of par- 
ticularly warm praise Aunt Jane lost his attention. 

"What is this one, Molly? How did you do it? 
With chalk on dark paper? " 

" Yes, and a touch or two of charcoal. Don't you 
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think it's effective? It's moonlight, you see, and the 
negroes' faces don't light up." 

" I think it's wonderfully efifective." 

"Lefs see. Which is it?" WtlUam leaned down 
to look over Adelaide's shoulder. " Oh, that thing. I 
remember when you did that It was Juno's biuying, 
wasn't it ? " 

" No, Qeopatra's. Do you remember how scared 
they all were at having it at ni^t ? I don't remember 
what delayed them so that it had to be." 

Jane twisted roimd in her chair. 

" I don't wonder they were scared. I never saw 
anything so spooky as that was in my life. And 
Molly's picture is perfectly grand, I think." 

Mr. Oliphant could contain himself no longer. " Let 
me see," he said, turning round and reaching out his 
hand for the sketch. " Excellent, most excellent. I 
like the way you have handled your medium. It has 
the feel o£ a Mezzotint. Some time or other you must 
try some plates. You could do very fine etch- 
ings " He stopped abruptly, " However, you 

will, of course, do exactly as you like about it." 

" Pass it over, Molly, and let us see it," The Can- 
field players were losing interest in their game. 

" Gracious! You have a taste for spooks." 

" You must remember they're indigenous in this part 
of the country, and so is Molly." 

" Are you going to show us any while we're 
here?" 

" You shouldn't joke about fliem," Jane remon- 
strated. 
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" Do you think there are any around where they^ 
bear us?" 

" No, really ! " Jane insisted 

The room, though very cozy and bright, was getting 
stifling hot. Allen Caimichael thought longingly o£ 
the cod, still moonlight outside the thick curtains. 

" Let's go look for them now," he suggested. " It's 
just such a night as in the picture." 

" My gracious I " exclaimed Jane. 

"Would you like to?" asked Molly. "Who wants 
to go spook hunting ? " 

" Let's all go." 

" I won't. I think it's silly." Jane's eyes were very 
big. 

Mary Carmichael put her arms around her. " Come 
along, little one, and take care of me." 

" Where are we going? " 

" I remember when I was young, before the war," 
said Aunt Jane, " we used to go down the avenue un- 
der the oaks on moonlight nights, to see the shadows 
come waving through the moss. It had a very beauti- 
ful effect." 

" But that's right beside the negro graveyard I" 

" Once I remember actually going in there. You 
were with us, I think, Joe. Do you remember?" 

" Yes, I do." Mr. Oliphant did not sound in a 
thoroughly good temper. 

" Well, I'm not going in there, anyhow," said Jane. 

" Oh, yes, you are, Janey." Mary drew her out of 
the room, and the others followed. Aunt Jane 
watched them go. 
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" Young people are very attractive to have about," 
she said. 

" They are very noisy to have about," grumbled her 
brother. " But they are an attractive set I like the 
friends you chose for Molly, Joe." 

" I'm glad you like something," s^d Mr. Oliphant, 
getting up and going to the table on which Molly's 
sketches lay scattered. 

The yard was very peaceful in the still evening. 
Only a soft contented lowing from the cattle shed and 
the sudden indignant cackling of sleepy geese, now 
and then, broke the silence. There was a light mist 
over everything, gray and shining in the moonli^t, 
dark and dead in the shadows. From the black door- 
way of Mom Gio's cabin, close outside the gate, a red 
spark rose and fell as the old woman puffed at her 
pipe. Inside her daughter Hannah was crooning to 
her baby, come home for the ni^t from her foster 
modier. 

" Ludi ludi, ludi loo, 
Ludi ludi loo-o, 
Lifdi ludi, ludi loo, 
Ludi ludi loo-o," 

with a downward moaning slur on the last syllable. 

The arch of the oaks was like a tunnel ; pas^g un- 
der them was like passing under a roof. Not a flicker 
of the gray light which flooded the fields outside pene- 
trated thar interlaced, moss-btmg branches. Jane 
pressed closer still to Mary. 
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"Here's the path, William. You've gone by it," 
Robert turned into the woods. 

"Are we really going in there?" cried Jane. "I 
heard something ! " 

" No you didn't," whispered Mary reassuringly. 

In the woods more light came through the branches. 
Little patches of it shone on the gray trunks of the 
trees and the stiff spikes of the Spanish-bayonets and 
on a palmetto here and there. 

" Here we are," said Robert, stopping. 

" Where are we ? " asked Mary. 

" In the graveyard." 

" Don't you hear something? " asked Jane. 

" No." But in spite of herself she thought she ^d. 
" I don't see the graves. Aren't they marked ? " 

"Only by broken tumblers and thit^. You 
couldn't expect a tombstone for every slave, could 
you ? " 

The ground was imeven tmder foot, like a badly 
ploughed field, and little pieces of broken crockery 
caught the light and glistened among the fallen leaves. 

" There's one stone," said Molly. " Over this way. 
Here it is. It's Grandmother's maid. Flash your 
light, William. 'Here sleeps Matilda, my futhful 
servant.' " 

" I do hear something! " Jane's voice was a wmI. 

Everyone heard it now. As thou^ the Hash of 
light had been a signal to bedlam, silence fled. The 
woods were full of noise, groaning and crashing, and 
gray things mo\ing. Jane abandoned Maiy and dung 
to Robert. 
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" Good Lord ! " 

Somebody screamed. 

The gray things vanished; the noise died away in 
the distance. 

" What was it ? Oh, what was it ? " Jane was sob- 
bing against her brother's arm. 

" Stop it, little one. Didn't you see what it was ? 
It was razorbacks." 

" I don't care. Let's go home. Do lef s go home." 

" Come along." 

Stepping over the ditch onto the avenue again Allen 
Carmichael held out his hand to the girl bdilnd him. 

" Which of you is it? " he asked. " I can't see." 

" It's Molly Alloway. W^t a minute, I'm caught." 
Her skirt was entai^led in a branch of Christmas Vine. 
By the time Allen succeeded in freeing it the others 
were some distance ahead of them. 

" Thanks," said Molly. " Wasn't it funny, — those 
pigs? I don't mind admitting they scared me. You 
know there isn't a n^o on the place would go in there 
at night for anything in the world. You know old 
Mom Qio? She ' sees things/ and she collects ghost 
stories. I get most of mine from her. She told me 
to-day that Hannah's husband was walking up the ave- 
nue here the other evening about sunset, and one of 
the boys from over Pimlico way came out of the woods 
and joined him. They walked along together talking 
plantation gossip till they came to the edge of the wood, 
and then the boy said good-bye and turned back. And 
Hamiah's husband suddenly remembered he had died 
two weeks ago." 
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Allen laired. " It doesn't sound impossible down 
here. If s the land of encbanttnent" 

" How do you like it ? As well as you expected ? " 

" I suppose newcomers are aslced that in Heaven, 
aren't they ? " Allen caught himself up abruptly. 

" Is that a comparison? " asked Molly, laughing. 

The rest of the party were dear of the oaks, plainly 
visible in the moonlight. 

" Hi there I Don't leave us alone in the darV' called 
Allen. 

Molly walked faster. 

" Well, dead people seem to walk around very 
casually." Allen's answer fell veiy flat 

They went on in silence. By the edge of the moon- 
light Adelaide and William were waiting for them. 

" Scared in there ? " 

"I got more thrill than I expected," admitted 
AUen. 

Molly caught William's arm. "Whose pigs were 
those, William ? I thought all ours were over by the 
river. If somebody else has let a herd in, we 
ought — — " she hurried him along. 

Aunt Jane was waiting for them by the horse-block 
outside the back kitchen. "Are you all here?" she 
asked. " Where are Allen and Adelaide ? " 

Molly looked back. " They're coming along. We 
left them at the ec^e of the oaks. They can't get lost 
between there and here. Don't let's wjut for them." 

" I want to be sure they close the gate," said Aunt 
Jane. 

" 111 see to that," said William. 
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Aunt Jane stood for a minute at the foot of the 
stairs. 

" Molly," she said, " you will be sure Mary has all 
she wants in her room." 

" Yes, I will, Aunt Jane." 

" Afterward come to my room." 

She was standing in her window looking out when 
Molly came. " They have just come in," she said. " I 
beard Adelaide lauding at the gate. She sounded 
very happy. Did Mary have enou^ blankets ? " 

" Plenty." 

" All this has brought back the old days, before the 
war, so clearly. I suppose it is natural." 

" Poor Aunt Jane ! " 

" Not at all, my dear child. Every dog has his day. 
And mine was quite a brilliant day while it lasted." 

" It must have been a lovely day." 

" I have been thinkmg so much of my dear mother. 
She was the loveliest person. So bright and full of 
spirits — and talk — and laughter. We used to have a 
beautiful time together. And she was so wise, and she 
knew so much. She brought me up on quotations. 
Her whole conversation was full of them. ' Be ye 
wise as serpents and harmless as doves.' 'Those 
friends thou hast and their adoption tried ' I re- 
member she used to tell us you had to know a person 
at least a summer and a winter before you could con- 
sider you knew him at all. And then — looldng back 
I believe I must have been a very attractive pri, 
though I didn't think so at the time. I imagine I had 
what would be considered a good deal of attention. 
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And I remember she used to say ' When a man asks a 
prl to marry him, then it's time enough for her to 
begin to consider how well she likes him.' I'm getting 
to be a garrulous old lady, Molly dear. It's time for 
you to go to bed. Cornel 0£F with ypu, or youll 
never be up in the morning." 



CHAPTER XXXIX 

ARE THIKGS THE SAME? 

Under the overhanging shadow of the last oak Allen 
stopped. 

"Wait a nunute, Adelwde. I've got some burrs 
caught on my ankle. Ouch 1 I can't get them ofiE." 

" Hurry up. They're almost out of sight." 

" Never mind. It's a straight road. We can't get 
lost." 

" No, but " 

" Think we might meet some of Miss Moll/s 
spooks ? I've lost faith in them — they're only pigs I " 

" I don't care if they are. They scared me all right 
And there's no use in my trying to deny it I 
screamed — twice." 

" Did you? I didn't hear your particular shriek to 
recognize it. It's queer this mistiness on a perfectly 
clear night like this, isn't it? It only seems to rise 
fifteen or twenty feet off the ground. Above that see 
how bright the moonlight looks." 

"It's awfully damp. Hurry up, Allen. If you 
can't get them off, leave them. Last night the mois- 
ture was dripping off the eaves of the house as thou|^ 
it was raining. Molly said it was quite usual. I don't 
think I should like it for long, do you?" 

" There I They were sticking straight into me, I 

shouldn't suppose tt was healthy. But it seems to be." 

897 
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They walked on, Adelaide pulling ahead, Allen hold- 
ing irresolutely back. They were silent for some time. 
Allen tripped on a root and stumbled. " Dam this 
mist I You have to give your whole attentim to where 
you put your feet" 

" Well, you're quite free to, you know." 

" Oh, don't, Adelaide. I'm trying to think. Stand 
still a minute." 

" I'm cold I don't want to stand stilL" 

"Please, Adelaide." Desperately he wanted to 
think. It must be done I It must be done I He had 
known from the bef^nning that it must be done. But 

afterward No use in thinking. Go blindly since 

it must be done. 

Adelaide stopped. She was like a veiled figure, 
white in the mist. She knew what was coming, and 
she, too, wanted to think. But there was no use. AB 
day she had been thinking, thinking, and all the nif^t 
before, without respite or conclusion, and now her 
brain was numb and refused to think. She had be- 
come a primitive creature, all feeling and no reason, — 
all triumph, too. Yet down deep something else 
stirred, a blind fear behind her triumf^. It made her 
want to run. She turned away. 

" Adelaide ! Please." 

She stopped again. 

Allen was silent a few seconds, getting his vmce in 
control and seeking his words. If it must be done it 
must be done well. 

" I've been home six months now, Adelaide. That's 
time enough for us to have come to know each other 
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again, isn't it, and to know whether things are to go 
onas they were?" 

" It ought to be time enou^, Allen." 

" WeU, then, Addaide? " 

« Well, Allen? " 

"Are things the same?" He took a step nearer 
to her. Out of the nustiness her blue eyes shone like 
two stars, looking up at him. The silver moonlight 
caught in her hair and made a halo of it. She looked 
unearthly beautiful, — unearthly beautiful, the way ^e 
used to look, half seen, in dreams. He heard himself 
repeat the question, "Aren't things the same?" And 
the tone of his voice had a different sound. He caught 
himself up quickly. Yet if it had to be done the 
better he did it the better it was ! 

"Are things the same?" The question buzzed in 
her head, like a long-drawn organ note that hurts. 
Are they? Are they? Looking up at him with those 
starry eyes into his eyes she felt dizzy as though she 
were looking into a chasm. And then the question 
came again. And the ring in the voice had changed. 
She held herself in, rigid. And then, suddenly, as 
though something bad broken, she fell forward so1>- 
bing. 

"Adelaide! Adelaide I Don't t Pleas^ Adelaide- 
It's all right, little girl." 

She felt his hand on her hair. He was holdmg her 
up, otherwise she would have fallen. She sobbed and 
sobbed. Oh, the relief, the strain loosened after so 
many weeks. 

" Oh, don't stop me I Please. Let me." His hand 
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went over and over her hair. Her face was crashed 
against his coat The sobbing ceased for lack o{ 
breath. It grew less and less, like a child's sobbing 
crying itself to sleep. She raised her face and looked 
at him, the starry eyes half-blinded, a half-shy smile on 
her lips — wonderfully beautiful 

Was it her voice that said it, or his or a thought 
merely? It seemed to sound in the air between them, 
low and whispered. " Molly." 

She felt him stiffen, like a string drawn taut His 
eyes ceased to be deep and dizzy. 

She too stifEened— back to the accustomed strain. 

" That was a very silly performance, wasn't it, 
Allen? I'm not sure that I think there was much use 
in bringing this up, but since you have, we'd better 
talk it out. I suppose we ought to anyhow, so there 
may be no arriire-penshs." 

"We've said all we need, now, haven't we? All 
about the past. We can look forward now, Adelwde." 

" No. Let's at down. There's a log." She 
crossed to the side of the road. " Is it really ax 
months since you came home?" 

"Yes." 

" It seems, in some ways, like six years. Allen, I'm 
going to talk to you. Things are the same that far, 
that I can tell you things I would never dream of tell- 
ing anybody else." 

" I " 

"No. Wait, Allen. You must let me talk first 
Then you can talk if you want to." 

It was a few seconds before she began ; like Allen, 
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ahe had to control her voice and seek her words. 
" You don't know how I longed for you to come home, 
at first, Allen. When you went away I felt you had 
gone for a lifetime and I was terribly unhappy. But 
at the same time I was happy, too, in a way, because 
you were you, wherever you were, you were you and 
I was I. I'm not good at explaining,- but you under- 
stand, I think. You must have felt it, too, at first — 
we had been you and I so long. And then, little by 
litde, the unhappiness began to fade. The world 
seemed a very good place, and you were in it, some- 
where, and you were coming back, sometime. And 
the time was coming sooner and sooner every day. 
And Mamma and Papa took a lot of trouble to g^ve 
me a good time, and I began to take a real interest in 
the painting. And then — about then — I began to 
think I didn't want you to come home too soon. I 
wanted to become a real artist before then. But when 
your mother died, I thou^t, of course, you would 
come, and when you didn't I was hurt. I was more 
hurt than I had ever been in my life before — or than 
I hope I ever will be agMn." Her voice sank low. 
" And there's only one sort of salve for that kind of 
hurt, Allen, — that's pride. I told myself I wouldn't 
care, that I didn't care, when you came home, or 
whether you came at all. And suddenly I realized 
perhaps you might not come ; our engagement had been 
broken before you left. I'd never thought of that be- 
fore seriously, I'd only thought of it as words that 
couldn't count between you and me. I was frightened 
at first, but I told myself I didn't care. And then — 1 
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don't know whether it was the hurt that was so bad 
it killed something, or the pride that killed it — the 
painting helped. Anyhow I began really not to care 
so much — I cared less and less as I came more and 
more to care for the painting, till you actually came. 
Then pride went back on me. It took the other side. 
Everyone seemed to take it for granted thii^;s would 
be as they had been — Mamma and Papa did, and Maiy 
and Uncle Joe, quite openly, and other people in bints 
— like Dr. Bell, and pride said they must be. If it 
hadn't been for pride — I don't know — but then Molly 
came." 

Allen stirred 

" Don't worry. I'm not goit^ to say anythii^ hoi^ 
rid about Molly. Molly's lovely. But she came, thaf s 
all. One thing I had counted on surely, and that was 
Uiat we would talk things over, you and I. But Molly 
came and you didn't dare and that hurt again. Then 
pride took refuge in the painting. But Molly drove 
it out of there too. You know I liked Molly at first 
— ^pardy, I think, because she didn't know about you, 
and she never hinted to try to find things out, as other 
people did. I like her still, when I can think of her 
apart from you and the painting. Molly's lovely. 
That's why I came down here. I Imew she had found 
out about you when she left the city. And I never 
thought of your coming here. I thought I'd be safe; 
I thot^ht of it as a sort of refuge. Why did she leave 
if you were to come? I felt as though I had been 
trapped when I heard you were coming. And then 
the pdntiog. . . . But I don't know why I should 
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tell you that. Only, I had a taste of the inferno last 
mght, about the painting, and I don't care for aiijr 
more of it. And so things are not as they were." 

She jumped up and sprang down the road before he 
could stop her. 

" Come back, Adelaide," he called. " You sud you 
would let me speak." 

" I've changed my mind." 

He put his band on her arm, 

" Don't touch me." 

She stopped abruptly. " There's one thing though, 
Allen Cannichael. I'm glad we did speak. I'm glad 
you know the other thing died when you ^dn't come 
back when you could. And diere's only been pride 
left And now it's pride that lets you go. You oi^ht 
to be grateful. I wonder if you will be, you and Molly. 
Who made you do it, anyway, &d she? " 

" No." 

" Did you do it yourself ? " 

The mist could not quite hide his flush. " No." 

"Mary? She couldn't 1" 

" No." 

"Then who? Who have you been talking to? 
You " 

" Old Miss Jane," 

"What!" She went on quickly. "They're too 
much for me," she said as they reached tiie gate. 
" They're quite beyond me, the Acts of Molly's An- 
cestors. Is a great-aunt an Ancestor?" 

Aunt Jane in her window heard a clear laugli ring 
throu^ the mist. It was what Adelaide wished. 



CHAPTER XL 

GREAT-AUNT JAKE ADMITS SHE DESERVED IT 

" If there is one thing I dislike more than another it 
is the remains of breakfast," said Aunt Jane, pushing 
her chair back. " Shall we go into the Yellow 
Room? " 

A habit of twenty years had been broken t^ her ap- 
pearance at the table that morning. Such habits do 
not break easily, and young Jane was filled with spec- 
ulation. She was developing a new impression of 
Aimt Jane. Last night in the privacy of their room 
she had admitted it to Molly. She suspected that 
Aunt Jane had some game up her sleeve, but just what 
it was she did not know. Did Molly ? Molly, lying 
wide-eyed in the darkness, staring at the square of half 
light which was the open window, said she did not. 

Every minute and every movement made young 
Jane surer of it ; the way Aunt Jane looked from per- 
son to person with searching eyes, watching and wary 
under their smile; the way pauses came and were 
hastily filled; the feeling of strain behind all the jokes 
and the laughter. It was intensely interesting. She 
left the table with the others and followed them, un- 
obtrusively, so as not to draw Aunt Jane's attention. 
But Aunt Jane saw her nevertheless. She stopped in 
304 
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the doorway and looked back at her in a way which 
sent her niece hurrying into the kitchen lest words 
follow glances. She didn't intend to be ordered 
around like a neglectful child who had to be told her 
business! She hummed a tune as she went, to hide 
her disc(Mn&ture. Molly followed her. 

Mary Carmichael and Robert and William stopped 
in the hall to admire the stags' heads. Mr. Oliphant 
and Mr. Alloway stood up while the ladies left the 
room and then sat down again by the fire in the dining- 
room and fell back into discussion. 

Only Adelaide and Allen followed Aunt Jane into 
the Yellow Room, Allen turned back immediately to 
go out when he saw the others were not coming, but 
Adelaide put out her hand and stopped him. They 
stood facing each other on either side of the door and 
Aunt Jane looked from one to the other question- 
ingly. She remembered the laugh she had heard ring 
through the mist the night before, but she could see 
no sign of it now on either of their faces. 

Adelaide turned away from Allen suddenly, to her 
hostess. There was certainly no sign of laughter on 
her face, though her lips curled and her eyes shone. 

" I give you back your gift," she said. " Molly can 
have him \ " 

It was done in a flash. The door closed behind her 
and she was gone. 

In the Yellow Room she left consternation behind 
her, as though the flash had been lightning. The blood 
rushed to Aunt Jane's old cheeks, higher and higher, 
till they burned and her eyes felt hot and full. She 
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[KUited a little. Allen flushed, lookmg at her anxiously, 
for fear her anger mij^t overcome her. But she re- 
laxed suddenly. A rather shamefaced anile spread 
over her face and she sat down on the nearest chair. 

" I'm afraid I deserved that," she said. " I really 
did I No ! You don't know how much I deserved it 
So you did it, did you? " 

" Yes." 

" I knew you had, last ni^t But ber lau^ misled 
me. That laugh was very well done. I admire Ade- 
laide. I feel very much like kissing yon, Allen Car- 
michael" She raised her hand as he leaned down. 
" No. Ill wait. I never have kissed anyone who 
wasn't in the family, and I won't break my record in 
my old age." She jumped up quickly, steadying her- 
sdf a moment before she let go of the arm of her 
chur. " But I must go look after that poor child I 
She was badly hurt before she struck like that" 

She hesitated for a minute outside Adelaide's door 
before knocking. 

Adelaide did not say " Come in." She opened the 
door herself a little way, and stood wtdi her hand 
OQ the knob, iminvitingly. 

Aunt Jane laid her hand on her arm. 

" Don't hate me, Adelaide. You tiiink I have been 
playing to steal your happiness, but I haven't. It 
would have been quite useless if I had. It is not one 
of the things which can be stolen. You say you are 
giving him to Molly, but you're not, my child. He 
wasn't yours to give, or yon couldn't have given him 
if you had tried. A husk would not have brought you 
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happiness, and I have had that in mind too, my dear. 
Is it too much for you to believe? I should like you 
to call me aunt, if you wilL" 

She tried to draw her face down and Idss her, but 
Adelaide pulled away from her, her lips lifting in a 
cynical smile, her hand still on the door-knob. 

Aunt Jane sighed as she stepped back and the door 
dosed. Then she went down-stairs again to the 
kitchen. 

"Molly, where are you? I don't want you here. 
Jane and I can take care of the housekeeping. Go 
entertain your guests. Adelaide has gone to her 
room, I think she has a headache." 

" I'll go see if I can do anything for her." 

" I have just come from there, and she ^>pears to 
prefer b«ng alone." 

" I don't believe she's got a headadie," said Jane. 
" I believe she and Allen have had a quarrel and she's 
sulking," 

Atmt Jane frowned at her. " I see nothing to jus- 
tify you in such a suppoation, Jane." 

" It's the only possible explanation of the way they 
behave. Otherwise, why aren't they off together? I 
never saw such a funny engaged couple." 

" You never saw any, did you ? " asked Aunt Jane, 

" Well, I've read about plenty, anyway." 

" Too many, I should say. But as it happens they 
are not engaged." 

Molly stopped as she was going throt^ the door- 
way. " What's that ? " 

" I sad they are not et^aged.** 
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"But, Aunt Jane, I'm sure they are. Unde Joe 
told me so." 

" I imagine fbey know best And they have told me 
they are not" 

" Then what were they doing last evening? " 

" You might ask them," suggested Aunt Jane. Sh« 
said it in a voice which had the ring of dismissal and 
Molly went 

In the dining-room the two old gentlemen were still 
arguing hotly. 

"Where's everybody?" asked Molly. 

" I don't know. Your Uncle Joe and I are in the 
midst of an important discussion. Don't interrupt us, 
Molly." 

At that instant another interruption brought them to 
thdr feet. 



CHAPTER XU 
tel'gbau! 

The yard was in commotion. A negro boy on a 
mule was plunging down the road, kicking his mount 
with his bare heels and whacking his ribs with a stick. 
"Tel'gram! Tel'gram!" he was shouting. "Ah got 
tel'gram ! " And everyone within hearing took up 
the cry. The piccaninnies jumped up and down, clap- 
ping their hands. The dogs barked. 

Young Jane came round the comer of the house like 
a whirlwind. Aunt Jane appeared at the door of the 
kitchen and Adelaide stuck her head out of an upper 
window. Molly and the two old gentlemen hurried 
out from the dining-room, 

"What is it? What is it?" demanded Mr. Oli- 
phant, looking as though he expected a dog fight 
The telegram was for him. "Is that all?" he ex- 
claimed. It was like a douche of cold water on all 
the excitement. A telegram was something at Allo- 
way. But after he had opened it even young Jane 
could find nothing to complain of in his manner. 

" What's this ? " he cried. " Who's going to tell 
me what this means, I should like to know? Does 
Molly think she can make game of me and the Acad- 
emy and the whole art world! I tell you not even 
Velasquez would have dared to do what she has done. 

Not Sargent, not Chase, not Whistler, not I, not " 
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" What has she dcme ? " interropted Annt JttOB. 

"What has she donel" repeated Mr. OUfAani, 
" Listen to this, if yoa yraat to know vbat she has 
done." 

" We shall be glad to listen,** said Aunt Jane. ** Let 
tlS go into the Yellow Room." 

Mr. Oliphant readjusted lus glasses, which Had fallea 
off in the excitement, and read : 

" ' Please explain ' 

" It's a nic^t-letter from Smith- Jcmes, and how can I 
explain, I should like to know? 

" ' Letter received from Miss Alloway withdrawing 
Studio Study, also telegram from same place — date 
Four Oaks, S. C, signal Marjorie Nedla withdraw- 
ing " Sarah," Committee much incensed. Public al- 
ready interested in canvases. Something must be 
done if unfavorable comment is to be avoided. Is 
Miss Alloway Marjorie Nedla? Wire answer.' 

" Is she? That's what I want to know. Does slie 
think she's Michael Angelo? Does " 

Mr. Alloway interrupted him. " I don't see any reai- 
son to suppose that Molly is Marjorie Nedla." 

Mr. Oliphant was almost too indignant to speak io- 
telligibly. His face worked, his fingers twitched, his 
words came in jerks. 

"You don't see!" he exclaimed. "You don't see 
anything, Robert Alloway I It's self-evident Who 
else could she be?" 

Adelaide had come dovm-stairs and was standing in 
the doorway. 



" She mi^t be I, Uncle Joe, you know." 

He turned on her fiercely. "You? You? Are 
you making game of me^ too? You ought to be 
ashamed of yourselves! I wash my hands of you. 
Absolutely I wash my hands of you bothl — Do you 
mean to say you are she ? " 

Adelaide nodded. " Have you tried spelling it back- 
wards ? " 

"N-e-d-1-a, A-1-d-e-n. But why — but what — 
but " 

She came further into the room. " I meant to have 
told you when it was accepted. Uncle Joe. But then — 
if it had taken any other prize — any other, except just 
second to Molly I Always seccmd to Mt^lyt I — but 
I won't take first because she gives it to me I I 
won't ! " 

With clenched hands and flasbii^ eyes, she turned 
back toward the door. 

Aunt Jane put her hand on her arm and stopped 
her. " My dear, you are a very fine person." 

Mr. Oliphant was still sputtering. " Rne person ! 
Pine person! Is that an explanation? But it doesn't 
admit of explanation I " 

"It doesn't require explanation, I shouU say." 
Aunt Jane held Adelaide by the hand so she could not 
escape. " Of course, I have lived a very quiet and 
secluded life. And that fact has enabled me to keep 
fresh and unchanged the standards and ideals which 
we were all taught before the war. More so, per- 
haps, tfian those have who have lived where success 
is the only standard and ideal. At least I am still 
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able to understand the motives which prompted Ade- 
laide to withdraw her picture." 

" You don't understand ! " exclaimed Adelaide. 
" You don't understand at all I You don't know. Let 
me go. Miss Alloway." 

" My dear child. One knows a great deal at my age. 
Isn't it to be aunt?" She drew her face down and 
kissed her, patting her hair gently, and Adelaide, her 
defenses suddenly giving way, put her head down and 
sobbed. 

Mr. Oliphant watched her uneasily, rubbing the tips 
of his fingers together, and twisting bis mustache. 

" Well, I don't understand f I confess I do not un- 
derstand! Here I labor over these two girls, give 
them my strength, my talent, the best that is in me, 
and this is the way they reward me. This is " 

" Oh ! " Molly, who had been standing like a statue 
staring at the empty fireplace, turned as thou^ she 
were waking from a dream. " Mr. Stuart said to me 
'a teacher's pupils are his masterpieces. You owe it 
to Mr. Oliphant to show that picture.' Oh, what shall 
I do. Aunt Jane ! " 

" Did he say that? Keep still, all of you. I wish 
to think." Aunt Jane stood her stick up in front of 
her, clasped her hands over the handle and rested her 
chin on them. " This," she said, " is what comes of a 
lady stepping out of her prefer sphere. If you had 
followed my advice and stayed at home where you be- 
longed, you would not have found yourself in such a 
dilemma now. However, you did not choose to take 
my advice. This Mr. — Stuart, was it? — said you 
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owed it to your teacher to show the picture. Un- 
doubtedly he is right. But how can you pay your 
debt when the picture is not yours? I confess myself 
at a loss how to advise you." 

"The picture not Molly's! What do you mean, 
Jane? " demanded Mr. Oliphant. 

" What I mean is very obvious, Joe. The picture 
belongs more to Adelaide, whose portrait it is, than it 
does to Molly, who merely painted it. And Adelaide 
says it is not to be shown." 

Mr. Oliphant turned on Adelaide fiercely. "You 
say that f You dare " 

"Oh, Uncle Joe, I took it back I I belied her to 
show it. Listen, Molly. If you show your picture I 
will show mine. Otherwise not." 

" I don't care whether you do or not," said Molly, 
who was not, after all, completely temper proof. 

" You don't care. Well I do I You owe it to m^ 
Molly, do you understand ? I demand that you exhibit 
that picture." Mr. Oliphant seemed in darker of 
bursting with the force of his emotions. 

" Things have come to a pretty pass," said Aunt 
Jane, " when a lady is forced to accept a favor from 
anyone. But I think, Molly, you will have to lower 
your pride, and thank Adelaide for allowing you to 
show her picture." 

" I " began Molly, and " I " began Ade- 
laide, but Mr, Oliphant interrupted them both. 
" That's enough. I won't hear any more from either 
of you. I am going straight over to Four Oaks to 
send a telegram to Smith- Jones." He turned toward 
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the door and found himself fadng Mr. Alloway. He 
glared at him defiantly. " How about that unbecom- 
ing mantle of fame ? " he demanded. " Are you recon- 
ciled to her wearing it, or are you gtm^; to interfere 
ag^n? If so I " 

Mr. Alloway intemipted lum. "I have always 
trusted my sister's judgment in such matters, im- 
plicitly, Joe." 

" Having none of your own," remarked Mr. OU- 
phant " Come, Adelwde. I want you to drive over 
with me and tell me bow you came to paint ' Sarah.' " 



CHAPTER XUI 

SHE IS WONDERFUL, YOUE AUNT JANE I 

Molly felt a little dazed by it all, as she had that 
day of the cheering. She still stood staiii^ mto the 
cold fireplace and hardly heard the others going out 
She did not see Aunt Jane signal Jane out of the 
room. Nor did she know that everyone had gone but 
Allen till he spoke to her, and, looldi^ up, she found 
herself alone with him. 

" I'm glad you are going to show your picture, Miss 
Molly." 

" Thanks." 

Why should it make her feel embarrassed to know 
he was not engaged? If he wasn't, he hadn't been, 
and there was no change at all. But there was a 
change. There was a change in his manner, in the 
way he looked at her, in the tone of his voice. 

" I shall be a very proud man, the day I make such 
a masterpiece as that in ray line, a great bridge or a 
dam, or something." 

" A thing like that makes a picture seem very use- 
less, doesn't it?" Molly had a strange feelmg of be- 
ing under the edge of an avalanche, that she must 
not speak either loud or long for fear of precipitat- 
ing it. She hardly moved her lips. 
3>5 
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" No, it doesn't ! WUl you go for a walk with me, 
Miss Molly?" 

" Surely." 

She led the way across the held to the path altmg 
which she and Adelaide had walked two days before. 
She spoke her warning mechanically. " Be careful 
to keep in the centre. The ground is soft on the 
sides." 

" I'll take care." 

After that they walked in sUence. But as they fol- 
lowed the narrow dykes between the reaching branches 
of the trees and the swinging tendrils of the vines 
more thoughts passed between them than many words 
could have carried. 

They came out at last on the bank of the river and 
Molly stopped to let Allen cwne abreast of her. Both 
of them knew then what was coming, but still they 
hesitated* 

A couple of nules away Pimlico stood on the shore, 
strong and stately looking in the distance, dominating 
the landscape. 

"What's that?" asked Allen. 

" One of the old plantation houses. Pimlico, where 
the Leas used to live." 

" Who lives there now ? " 

" No one. It's in ruins. Burned in the war." 

" Were there many like that ? " 

" Yes. All up and down the rivers." 

" Alloway is the only one that's inhabited now, isn't 
it?" 

" It's the only one that's habitable." 
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" It really is terrible. We don't half realize it in the 
North." 

" It's hard on the older people, like Grandfather and 
Aunt Jane, who grew up with it all as it was." 

" She is very wonderful, your Aunt Jane. I have 
never seen anyone like her." 

Slowly they were coming round to deqier things. 

" Yes, she is wonderful." 

" She — she " Allen took the plunge. " She 

told me yesterday that you said I was engaged," 

Molly pulled a blade of grass and twisted it between 
her fingers. " She — she told me this morning that you 
were not engaged." 

" No. I am not. Did she tell you nothing else ? " 

" No." 

He looked away down the river. Then he turned 
and looked at Molly, a long dreaming look. " Molly 
Alloway, Molly Alloway, how I love you • " he mur- 
mured. He said it low, more to himself than to her. 
But Molly heard the words and the color swept to her 
cheeks. She threw away her blade of grass and pulled 
another, her eyes on the ground. 

They were sitting on the river bank, down by the 
brovra water. 

" Then I shall tell you, Molly." 

He drew nearer to her, not quite touching her, but 
leaning close, his eyes on her face as though he would 
drag her eyes up from the ground to meet them. And 
as he talked, little by little they rose, till they met his 
at last with a shock that sent a quiver tfirough her. 

Allen came to the end of his story, and paused. And 
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then he ^>oke again, very low, half in a whisper. 
" OH) Molly, I love you." 

And Molly spoke, stretdung oat her hand "And, 
Allen, I love you." 



